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Approacuine Discussions on THE East Inp1a Company's 
CHARTER. 


On entering upon the Twentieth Volume of our labours in 
Tue Ortenrat Heratp, we cannot refrain from expressing the ; 
gratification we derive, from having lived to witness the beneficial 
influence, which the dissemination of the facts and arguments con- { 
tained in this Work have already had, in preparing the public mind ) 
for a right decision of the important question soon to be discussed | 
in Parliament, namely, ‘ Whether it is for the interests of the na- 
tion at large, that the most valuable branch of its commerce with . 
the Eastern World should be vested, by a close Monopoly, in an ; 
insignificant number of individuals, to the exclusion of all the 
rest of their countrymen? and also, whether it is desirable that, 
in consequence of this Monopoly, Englishmen should be placed on 
a worse footing than foreigners of every other nation ; and be de- 
barred from trading with China, or settling in India, while all other } 
men may do both freely, and amass fortunes in a commerce from 
which our embarrassed merchants and starving manufacturers are 
entirely excluded?’ Let the question be proposed in what form it 
may, this is the sum and substance of it ; and if a regard to the i 
welfare of the many be suffered to take precedence of the interests : 
of the few, there can be no doubt but that this question must be i\ 
answered in the negative. : 





Much, however, will depend on the nature and force of the efforts ; 
that may be made by the friends of Free Trade on this occasion. 
Their supineness, or indifference, or parsimony, or timidity—or per- 
haps a mixture of all these operating on different individuals, and 
producing a disadvantageous whole—has hitherto occasioned feeble- 
ness to the advocates of the popular claims, and given strength to 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. 
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2 Approaching Discussions 


the abettors of the restrictive and monopolising system. If the 
former do not conquer the apathy and disunion which have hitherto 
retarded their career, the victory may once more be on the side of 
injustice and power : but we can hardly bring ourselves to suppose 
that, on a question, in the issue of which nine-tenths of the nation 
at least are deeply interested, there will be any thing like that defi- 
ciency of public spirit which has hitherto characterised the opera- 
tions of the anti-monopolists on all former occasions of the renewal 
of the East India Company’s Charter. 


If the merchant of England looks with a jealous eye at the vast 
gains derived by the Americans in their trade with China, into which 
no Englishman can enter, let him put his hand into his purse to 
furnish the means of prosecuting the necessary measures for redress, 
and ‘put his shoulder to the wheel,’ to carry forward these mea- 
sures, till they obtain him the participation he desires. If he ‘ cries 
aloud to Jupiter for help,’ without first taking these steps to deserve 
the intervention of the god in his favour, he will as assuredly be 
left without that help as was the unhappy waggoner in the fable. 


If the manufacturer, whose warehouses are bending beneath the 
weight of an accumulated stock, desires relief from his embarrass- 
ments by the opening of foreign markets now closed against him, 
for the sale of his commodities, let him follow the merchant's ex- 
ample: for he will find it far more to his advantage to expend a 
hundred pounds in obtaining an alteration of the law, and thus pro- 
viding a perpetual source of consumption for the produce of his 
labour, than to waste a thousand, in fruitless expedients, to avert the 
calamity which must attend him, when his powers of production are 
greater than the extent of his available markets can consume. 


To these two great classes,—the merchants and manufacturers,— 
the people of England will naturally look for the principal efforts to 
abolish a Monopoly by which they are chiefly injured. But, when 
we consider the fact, that, in consequence of this Monopoly, every 
individual in Great Britain, be he of what class he may, is compelled 
to pay nearly four times the natural and just price of every pound 
of tea he consumes ; there is no trade, profession, class, age, sect, 
or degree, in the whole community, (excepting only the members 
of the East India Company and their immediate dependents,) who 
‘will not be stimulated by the example of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, if they take this high ground and maintain it as muni- 
ficently and as firmly as they ought—and who will not therefore be 
ready to add their voices to the general prayer of the country, and 
swell the triumph which popular claims and popular opinion will 
then be sure to enjoy. 


The most convincing proof that great apprehensions for their 
safety are now entertained even by the Monopolists themselves,—at 
the same time that it is one of the most gratifying symptoms that 
could be given, of the effect wrought on them by the combined 
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operations of reasoning and of fear,—is to be found in the fact, that 
the organ of the East India Company, a work published by the 
booksellers of that august body, under the title of ‘Tae Astatic 
Journat,’ has begun to put forth its feelers, and to denounce, by 
anticipation, all who are likely to oppose its 
* Very noble and approved good masters.’ 

It has, seemingly, taken courage at seeing the still higher organ of 
authority—and, in many respects, its worthy contemporary— Tae 
QvarteRLy Review, express itself with so much folly and flip- 
pancy combined, in an article on two able pamphlets, which the 
Reviewer had not the capacity to comprehend: and, under the 
protecting shield of this, its elder brother in support of existing 
abuses, even the puny ‘ Asraric’ attempts to flap its wings, and 
crow, as if it also were one of the authorised heralds of approach- 
ing victory ! 

It is a long time since we have seen any thing in its pages 
bearing on the main points at issue on this great question. Its 
policy (in which it takes its cue from its honourable patrons) is to 
avoid, as much as possible, all advertence to the subject, and to 
throw dust into the eyes of its readers—till some of them, we should 
think, were nearly blinded—by very learned, and, at the same time, 
very harmless dissertations, on Hindoo Mythology, Musulman 
Antiquities, Chinese Chronology, and Burmese Superstitions ; leav- 
ing the world to enlighten themselves, as they best can, on the com- 
paratively unimportant topic, of whether arbitrary rule and restricted 
commerce can be as productive of happiness to the millions subject 
to their influence, as a government of equal laws and unrestricted 
intercourse, with all the consequences resulting therefrom. We 
rejoice, therefore, to see ‘Tus Asiatic Journau’ laying aside for a 
moment its disquisitions on Sanscrit etymologies and Arabic roots, 
to enter a wider and a nobler field: and that our readers may not 
be deprived of whatever benefit such a departure from its usual 
course may confer, we shall lay before them, in extracts, the prin- 
cipal portions of its article ‘On the Future Government of India,’ 
interspersing these with such observations as they may suggest 
from our own pen. The writer commences thus : 


‘ We have deemed it expedient to throw out occasionally some 
hasty reflections upon a subject of immense importance to the country, 
namely, the fate of our Indian empire at the expiration of the pe- 
riod when the East India Company's exclusive privileges will cease, 
unless renewed by Parliament. No practical inconvenience re- 
sults in this case, though it may happen in many cases, from what 
may be regarded by some persons as a premature agitation of the 
question. As often as it is raised, and the public attention awakened 
to it, a provocation is given to those who have leisure and inclina- 
tion for inquiry, to prepare themselves for considering the subject 
‘when the time of discussion arrives, and to store their minds with 
B2 
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4 Approaching Discussions 


facts calculated to fortify them against the artifice and deception 
which will probably be employed to forward party objects.’ 


The very first line of this paragraph is an indirect avowal of 
what we have before imputed to the Journal by which it is made. 
It does not deny but that the subject is of ‘immense importance’ 
to the country ; yet it admits that it has thought it expedient only 
to throw out ‘occasional,’ and these very hasty, ‘reflections’ on it. 
One would have thought that a subject of such ‘ immense impor- 
tance’ was entitled to more consideration than this. But what 
is the alleged motive for giving it a thought now ? To fortify the 
people of England against the ‘artifice’ and ‘deception’ which will 
probably be employed to forward ‘ party objects.’ This is very 
kind, and very ingenuous withal. But it seems very like a ‘ begging 
of the question’ from the beginning, to impute artifice and decep- 
tion, and that, too, before hand, to those who are about to become 
its opponents. In the present advanced state of knowledge on trade 
and political economy, it would require these aids to prove, to the 
‘satisfaction of the public, that the granting exclusive monopolies to 
a few individuals, was more advantageous to the welfare of a state, 
than permitting a general equality and freedom of trade: but no 
artifice or deception can be needed to prove that commerce flourishes 
chiefly by being free, or to show that every Englishman is entitled 
to a full and fair participation in the benefits of any intercourse 
which can be opened between the ports of his own country and those 
of another state. 


If the Asiatic Journalist really wishes to know on which side 
artifice and deception have been most used, we would advise him 
to consult, with an impartial eye, the records of the India House, 
and the evidence on the subject of the India Trade, given before 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, in which he will find as 
much of these two qualities as any man could desire to see. And 
if, on the other hand, he would inquire how much of ‘ deception’ 
and ‘artifice’ had been used to prove that monopoly was injurious, 
and free trade beneficial, to a nation, we would recommend him to 
read Adam Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Say, Sismondi, Maculloch, Torrens, 
and even the East India Company's own professor at Haileybury, 
Mr. Malthus. But, with some Journalists, every fact that makes 

‘against their own side of the question, is deemed an ‘artifice ;' and 
every argument that proves them in the wrong, is called a ‘ decep- 
tion.’ In the same manner, too, a ‘ party object’ is the term used 
to designate every object to which the Journalist is opposed : as if 
it were not quite as possible for good objects to be forwarded by a 
party, as bad ones : and as if aut objects that are pursued by any 
number of individuals, acting in unison, were not necessarily party 
objects ! 

The use of these terms is one of the last resorts of those who 
have no better arguments to offer than defamatory epithets and 
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stigmatising phrases, of which we shall see an abundance as we 
proceed. The writer goes on to say: 


‘ A spirit of hostility to the East India Company is ulready busily 
at work, and the facilities of publication in this country afford so 
many opportunities for its exercise, that we are compelled to take 
the field now and then ; and our readers will recollect that we have 
exposed one or two deliberate attempts to bias the public mind 
upon this question, The soi-disant committee of the Liverpool 
East India Association has digested in silence the affront offered to 
their “ Report” in the pages of this Journal; and the current of 
their misrepresentations being “in that place dammed up,” it will 
in future innocently filter through the pages of some periodical 
work, not remarkably fastidious as to the matter it admits, the few 
readers of which, knowing its character, will be upon their guard.’ 


This is even richer than its predecessors. The desire to see all 
classes of his Majesty's subjects participate equally, according to their 
means, in the benefit of a commerce which should be open to all, is 
called ‘a spirit of hostility’ to the East India Company! We should 
like to know what the same writer would call the desire, on the part of 
the East India Company, to shut out all the rest of their country- 
men from any participation in the privileges which they now ex- 
clusively enjoy? We suppose this is not to be called ‘a spirit of 
hostility,’ but ‘a proof of the great friendship they feel towards the 
parties they exclude!’ It is really important that the meaning of 
these terms should be defined. ‘The lawis undoubtedly very ‘ hos- 
tile’ to robbers ; and honest men, who. are friendly to general hap- 
piness, may, on the same principle, be considered ‘ hostile’ to all 
institutions and corporations that impede this ; but suchhostili’y is a 
virtue ; and not, as the Asiastic Journalist would evidently wish tohave 
it considered, a crime. This spirit is said, too, to be ‘ already’ busily 
at work, as if it were now seen for the first time; or, as if it had not 
existed from the very first moment at which the evils of monopoly 
were known and felt. To be sure, ‘ the facilities of publication in 
this country,’ (which all good monopolists must lament, and which 
are so happily and so wisely destroyed in India,) cannot but be re- 

rded as extremely pernicious, when they compel an unfortunate 
wight, like the writer before us, to ‘ take the field now and then,’ 
in a cause in which defeat is unavoidable. But he does this to ex- 
pose ‘ deliberate attempts to bias the public mind,’ (that is, attempts 
to convince, by carefully collected facts, and deliberately weighed argu- 
ments, in pursuance of a calm and persevering resolution to combat 
error and promote the cause of truth.) In the mind of this writer, no- 
thing evidently can be more sinful than this. He first begs the ques- 
tion, by assuming that the action is bad, and then uses the term deli- 
berate, as men apply it to the crime of murder, to make it appear 
of a deeper die; so also the turn given to public opinion being as- 
sumed to be wrong, the attempt to bias it in that direction is stig- 
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matised as an offence. But what if the action were good ? Its being 
deliberately done, is then a merit ; and any bias given to the public 
mind, in a right cause, is equally a subject of commendation. The 
disingenuousness of opening a controversy like this, with terms em- 
ployed vituperatively, and therefore @alculated to prejudice and 
mislead, is sufficient of itself to show how deficient in higher and 
better arguments must be the writer who resorts to them: for what 
is the conduct of this very person but a deliberate attempt to bias 
the public mind toward his way of thinking? If this be an offence 
in others, it must be equally so considered in himself. The 
truth is, that all endeavours to impress on the minds of others the 
convictions that exist in our own, is not merely justifiable, but 
praiseworthy ; and whoever begins by decrying the attempts of his 
opponents as ‘artifice, deception, party spirit,’ &c., may be fairly 
suspected of being much more under the influence of those agents 
than those to whom he imputes them. Let us go forward : 


* Whilst the eagerness of the disingenuous opponents of the Com- 
pany urges them to seize upon every occasion to preposses the public 
mind, there appear evident symptoms of a sentiment spontaneously 
growing up among the best-informed and liberal portion of the 
country, adverse to conclusions unfavourable to the present system 
of government in India. Let any of our readers consider the opi- 
nions they have heard delivered on this subject in the societies they 
frequent, and, after excluding from the poll those individuals who are 
not perfectly compos mentis in this matter—red-hot radicals, furious 
anti-monopolists, and wrong-headed philanthropists—let them say 
whether the majority of the votes has not been against any essential 
change in the government of British India. It is unnecessary to re- 
peat what has been often urged in behalf of the policy of continuing 
and improving established institutions and forms of government, in 
preference to revolutionising them. The advocates of the Company 
will doubtless take higher ground, and contend that their system of 
rule, however defective in subordinate points, as most systems are, is 
essentially better than any other, and that it could not be administer- 
ed with so much benefit to both communities, the governing and the 
governed nations, by the extinction of their intermediate authority.’ 


We see the same thing meet us at every step. Why are the 
opponents of the Company alone disingenuous ? They are continually 
demanding investigation and discussion, from which the advocates 
of the Company as invariably shrink ; and, like ‘Tue Asiatic Jour- 
NAL,’ never open their lips but when compelled. Where is the dis- 
ingenuousness, then, likely to be,—on the side of those who speak 
out freely, or on the side of those whose constant policy it is to 
_prevaricate and conceal ? 

The sequel is most amusing: while the anti-monopolists pre- 
possess the public mind, (of course the writer means to say fraudu- 
lently and unfairly, for without this there can be no evil imputed,) 














the sentiment in favour of making no change in Indian affairs is 
said to grow up spontaneously, and to be found among the best- 
informed and the most liberal part of the country! We should 
be glad to see some evidence on this subject. Mr. Canning 
was generally thought to be a well-informed man; and Mr. Hus- 
kisson has, at least, the reputation of being a liberal one ; yet not 
merely these men, but all the most distinguished of their respective 
followers, have publicly declared their conviction, that there must be 
a great change in administering Indian affairs, and have repeatedly 
advised the Legislature to be prepared for such an event. 


We say nothing of such men as Lord Lansdowne, Lord Holland, 
Lord John Russell, or Lord Durham, who have all ynequivocally 
condemned the existing system of Indianrule. In the estimation of 
the Asiatic Journalist, they are, perhaps, neither well-informed nor 
liberal, because they disapprove of monopoly ! Mr. Astell, Mr. Bebb, 
Mr. Plowden, and similar veteran Directors, are, no doubt, much 
greater men in his estimation ; and what they do not approve, Ae can 
never be brought to believe worthy of his commendation. 

The naiveté of the following advice is, however, irresistible : ‘ Let 
any of our readers’, says the Editor, (which includes all the East 
India Directors,—all the ‘ old women of both sexes, whose dowers, 
jointures, and pensions are vested in East India Stock,—and all the 
ship-builders, insurance-brokers, biscuit-bakers, anchor-smiths, tea- 
dealers, indigo-sellers, &c., &c., who ‘ live and move, and have their 
being,’ only in the existence of the East India Company's mono- 
poly ;) ‘let any of our readers,’ says this Journal, ‘consider the 
opinions they have heard in the societies they frequent,’ (which are, 
of course, very friendly to the system by which they thrive and pros- 
per ;) ‘let them say whether the majority of the votes has not been 
against any essential change in the government of British India ? 
Innocent Inquirer! No doubt they have. But one would as soon 
think of determining the national popularity of the King’s Minis- 
ters, by the speeches and votes of a party assembled at a Cabinet 
dinner, as of inferring the whole force of public opinion in favour of 
the East India Company, from what passes in the limited and inte- 
rested circle of the readers of ‘ The Asiatic Journal !’ 


Even here, however,—narrow and partial as this limit may be sup- 
posed to be,—there must be some expulsions made before even the 
majority can be secured. All those ‘ who are not perfectly compos 
mentis in this matter,’ (that is, who are not admirers of monopoly— 
for, in the writer's mind, any advocate of free trade must be, in 
plain English, a madman,) ‘ must be excluded from the poll !’ This 
is certainly a short cut to a successful majority. All ‘ red-hot 
radicals,’ (that is, all advocates of any change whatever,) ‘all 
furious anti-monopolists,’ (that is, all who speak or write against 
monopoly ; those who merely disapprove of it in thought, but never 
venture to express their opinions on it, being the only moderate or 
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respectable persons of that class ;) ‘all wrong-headed philanthro- 
pists,’ (that is, all who are for benefiting their species, during 
their life-time, by deed as well as by word: the right-headed 
philanthropists being those who are content to pray for the civili- 
sation of the whole human race, and to wait, with becoming 
patience, the lapse of a few centuries, till the people become ripe 
for the enjoyment of good laws and institutions ;) ‘all these must 
be excluded, even from the readers of “ The Asiatic Journal,” and 
then there will remain among them, after this purgation, a clear 
majority in favour of the East India Company..—Wonderful and 
extensive popularity ! 


We say nothing of the sage observation about ‘ continuing and 
improving established institutions, instead of revolutionising them ;’ 
by which, for instance, it may be proved, that it is better to von- 
tinue the burning of Hindoo Widows,—a very long established, and, 
consequently, a very venerable institution—and to improve it, by 
introducing some more agreeable mode of roasting the ladies to 
death,—than it would be to revolutionise the institution, by abolish- 
Wg it altogether. These are but trifles, except as indications of the 
writer's mode of reasoning. Pass we, therefore, to his next 
paragraph : 

‘It cannot have escaped the observation of those who feel an 
interest in this great question—and what individual in the country 
is not interested ?—that whenever the superior functionaries of 
Government and immediate Ministers of the Crown have been 
called upon to express any opinion on this subject, their language, 
guarded as it has been and ought to be, can bear no other construc- 
tion than this,—namely, that the administration of our Indian 
Empire has been conducted with wisdom and prudence ; that its im- 
mediate rulers have earned the applause of their country, and have 
disproved the common adage, that “ little wisdom is required for 
governing mankind; and that it is not the intention of the 
Ministers of the Crown to propose to Parliament that it should 
refuse to renew their Charter. Such is the constructive meaning 
of the speeches delivered by Ministers, in Parliament and elsewhere, 
which refer incidentally to this important question. We refer our 
readers to a very recent instance,—namely, the dinner given during 
the month by the Court of Directors to the new President of the 
Board of Control, of which an account has been given in the news- 
papers, (and of which we shall publish an authentic report next 
month): the sentiments expressed by Mr. Peel seem to us utterly 
irreconcileable with the hypothesis, that the Company will be called 
upon in a few years to surrender their sovereignty over a country 
which, according to the Right Honourable Gentleman, they have 
“ raised to the highest point of honour and glory by good govern- 
ment.” This opinion, be it recollected, is formed after the most 
violent outcries have been raised against the tyranny, the oppres- 
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sion, the imbecility, and folly of the Company's government ; after 
reiterated appeals have been made to the Legislature, to the 
Crown, and to the public, through the medium of the press, by 
parties who affirm that they had been aggrieved by the Company's 
mal-administration of Indian affairs, but who have fuiled in their 
proof.’ 

His Majesty's Ministers are, of course, ‘ infallible.’ How could 
they be considered otherwise, by one who is himself, though in a 
smaller way, an organ of authority? But Burke, and Fox, and 
Sheridan, and Lord Grenville, had different notions on this subject ; 
though they were, evidently in his opinion, men of very inferior intel- 
lects to the Duke of Wellington, Lord Ellenborough, and Mr. Peel. 
Besides, of what value are the opinions of the men we have named,— 
who are, moreover, dead, and can have no good things to give 
away,—delivered, too, after the deliberate investigation of Indian 
history and Indian affairs, for years in succession, and pronounced 
before the most solemn tribunal of the country :—of what value are 
their convictions, compared with the sentiments of a young Lord 
President of the Board of Control, who, six months before, hady 
never thought of India; and a middle aged Secretary of State for 
Ireland and the Home Department, who had been all his life equally 
innocent of any particular attention to the affairs of that distant 
country:—these opinions being delivered under the convivialinfluence 
of turtle soup and sparkling champaigne, at a complimentary 
tavern dinner? Truly, the distinction is most important ; and when 
such men, under such circumstances, say that ‘India has reached 
the highest point of honour and glory by good government,’ who 
shall dare dispute it? Any attempt to raise it higher must of course 
prove abortive. 


But there is one passage in the paragraph last quoted, which had 
well nigh escaped us ; it is that in which the writer says, that ‘ the 
administration of our Indian Empire has been conducted with such 
wisdom and such prudence, that its immediate rulers have earned the 
applause of their country, and have disproved the common adage, 
that,‘ little wisdom is required for governing mankind.’ Verily, we 
know not where this applause of their country is to be found ; un- 
less, indeed, it be ‘constructively’ inferred, that, as Lord Ellen- 
borough and Mr. Peel are among the principal orators of the 
respective Houses to which they belong, and are of his Majesty's 
Privy Council, they are consequently the organs of the country ; 
and the East India Company having received their applause, in 
return for the sumptuous dinner given them at the Albion in 
Aldersgate-street, the applause of the country is consequently in- 
cluded therein ! 

The last portion of the paragraph cited above is not less re- 
markable than any preceding part of it; it is that wherein the 
writer says, that those who have complained of being aggrieved by 
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the India Company’s Government, have ‘failed in their proof.’ If 
he had said failed in obtaining redress, he would have been nearer 
the truth. But, proof has been heaped upon proof, to very wearisom- 
ness, till all men, excepting only the parties inflicting the injury, 
have been convinced of the injustice alleged. If such proof, as 
should be admitted by the oppressors themselves to be convincing, 
were required, ‘neither Moses nor the Prophets would be believed 
by them; nor would they be persuaded if one rose from the 
dead.’ 


The Asiatic Journalist now leaves his own ground, to follow in 
the track of ‘Tue Quartrerty Reyiew;’ and, as he has selected 
what he deems the pith and marrow of the article contained in that 
periodical, we may dispatch both at the same time. The Journalist, 
in speaking of the two pamphlets reviewed in ‘ The Quarterly,’ ad- 
mits having noticed one of them in his pages, but says of the other, 
that ‘he neither has seen, nor has the smallest curiosity to see it ;” 
which is wise enough, no doubt, considering that it was very 
likely to have disturbed his self-complacercy ; but he adds : 


* As the former article in the Review was calculated to exhibit, in 
a favourable point of view, the existing form of government for 
India, after it should have undergone such minor improvements 
as time and change of circumstances suggested; so the present 
article seems intended to express the futile and unsubstantial nature 
of the allegations made against the Company’s system, whether 
of government or of trade, vented by their noisy opponents, whe- 
ther declamaiory orators, disappointed adventurers, or offended civil 
servants.’ 

Now, the ‘ minor improvements, which time and change of cir- 
cumstances demand,’ is all that the veriest ‘ red-hot radical’ (to use 
the elegant phrase of the Journalist himself) ever asked for India. 
No one has yet claimed for it annual parliaments or universal 
suffrage : no one ever contended there for a republican form of go- 
vernment, or a declaration of the rights of man: but what the ‘ fu- 
rious anti-monopolists’ and ‘ wrong-headed philanthropists’ (still 
to continue the epithets of ‘ The Asiatic Journal’) have wished as 
improvements in the government of India, which time and change 
of circumstances required, have been,—1st. That Englishmen in that 
country should be put on an equal footing with foreigners and Na- 
tives, namely, that they should be under the protection of the law, 
and not be subject to punishment and ruin, without trial by jury ; 
and,—2dly. That the Natives should be allowed to participate, as 
much as should be found safe and practicable, in the knowledge and 
administration of the affairs of their own country, and not be drained 
of all their wealth without a voice either of representation or re- 
monstrance in cases in which they might be aggrieved. The freedom 
of the press, subject to such punishment forits improper use, as a Court 
of Justice and aJuryshould determine—this being an auxiliary with- 
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out which any other degree of liberty would be much less valuable and 
efficient—has been added to the ‘improvements suggested by time 
and change of circumstances :’ and what have been the epithets ap- 
plied to the persons demanding these reasonable concessions ? They 
have been branded with every epithet of infamy that their enemies 
could affix to their names; and stigmatised as ‘ red-hot radicals— 
furious anti-monopolists—wrong-headed philanthropists—noisy op- 
ponents—declamatory orators—and disappointed adventurers ;'— 
all the sting of these names being in the adjectives prefixed, and 
not in the substantives themselves ; a radicalis bearable enough, until 
he becomes ‘red-hot ;" an opponent is not troublesome till he gets 
‘ noisy ;’ that is, until he speaks or writes : and when it is not pru- 
dent to admit an honourable motive for opposing Monopoly, then it 
is, of course, easy to attribute it to ‘fury, wrong-headedness, 
disappointment,’ or any other similar cause. 


The allusion which is made by the Quarterly Reviewer to ‘ the 
leading clamourers against the Company's system of rule in India 
returning to England to join the very band of conspirators against 
the rights of Englishmen in that country,’ is well-deserved: and we 
heartily concur in the censure it is meant to affix on the ‘ Anglo- 
Indian Hampdens,’ whose patriotism and liberality can be so en- 
tirely washed away by the homeward voyage. We know of no one 
to whom this reproach ean with so much truth apply, as to Mr. 
Robert Cutlar Fergusson, who, when practising at the Calcutta Bar, 
opposed the law for subjecting the Press to a license, calling it ‘one 
of the most arbitrary acts of the most arbitrary Government in the 
world ;’ denouncing the censorship as ‘illegal,’ and the licensing 
law as ‘ worthy only of Madrid or Constantinople ;’ yet going up 
with a congratulatory address, but a few weeks afterwards, to the 
creator and supporter of these tyrannous invasions of English liberty, 
Mr. Adam! and then coming home to join the very body of Di- 
rectors, by whom these laws were maintained and approved ;—going 
into the House of Commons, and there declaring his conviction, 
‘ that in no country were the laws more justly administered than in 
India,’'—though, but a year or two before, he had said, in the public 
Court of Caleutta, that ‘ such was the corrupt state of its adminis- 
tration in the interior provinces, that justice might truly be said to 
be put up at auction, and knocked down to the highest bidder.” 
This is one of the ‘ thriving gentlemen, who return annually to 
England with large fortunes, to take their places among the great 
ones of the land:’ and the Quarterly Reviewer deserves praise for 
denouncing their hollowness and insincerity. 


To the quotation from the Review, succeeds a paragraph Tespect- 
ing Mr. Crawfurd, which, as it is a re-echo of what before appeared 
in the Review itself, we are a little surprised that he has not 
answered; because silence, in such a case, is a tacit admission either 
of the justice of the reproach, of inability to wipe it away, or of in- 
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difference to its remaining ; neither of which are easy to be supposed 
in Mr. Crawfurd’s case. That he has filled many lucrative as well 
as important offices under the Company's Government, cannot be 
denied ; but, as he gave his labours for his reward, we think him 
perfectly free from all obligation to the Company on that score. 
That he has received also a large sum of money (by some accounts 
3000i., by others, 5000/.) from the petitioners against the stamp 
tax, to prosecute their claims, is also, we believe, undeniable. If 
this sum had been applied to purchase for him a seat in Parliament, 


or to pay for able articles from influential pens in favour of Free 


Trade, and to assist in the dissemination of the periodicals in which 
they should be coutained, throughout the manufacturing districts of 
the country, there might, by this time, have been formed the nucleus 
of a power, which would have gone on, gaining strength at every 
step, and have become at last irresistible. But he is, of course, 
responsible to those whose trust he has undertaken, and will, no 
doubt, account to them fairly and fully for the issue of his mission. 


The Asiatic Journalist alludes also to another very distinguished 
opponent of the East India Company, whom he does not name, but 
who, it is plain, must be Mr. Rickards. This gentleman was formerly 
in the Civil Service of the Company at Bombay, and is now at the head 
of one of the principal India agency houses in London. But we 
must give the paragraph entire : 


‘ Self-interest is, generally speaking, the governing principle of 
the merchant when he comes in conflict with political questions. 
He considers in what aspect the matter affects his own individual 
concerns ; a master-stroke of policy, which closes an avenue to the 
vent of his merchandise, or which derarges the state of the ex- 
changes to his grievous prejudice, is bitterly inveighed against by 
him, whatever may be its expected advantage to the community. 
Let it not be supposed that we are depreciating the morals of the 
mercantile world by this strain of observation : it is natural, it is 
justifiable, upon ordinary princples, that commercial traders should 
so think and act. No champion from the Royal Exchange would 
surely claim for them an exemption from the common feelings of 
human nature. We do not impute to them a Shylock spirit of ma- 
levolence, when we suppose that they rejoice over gain and grieve 
over loss. But when commercial men venture to approach a poli- 
tical question like that under consideration, while they are in- 
fluenced by feelings inseparable from them as traders, a very con- 
siderable degree of hesitation ought to precede an adoption of the 
measures they recommend. An East India merchant, or consignee, 
for example, who has been a servant of the East India Company, 
and who labours to show that the abrogation of the Company’s ex- 
clusive privileges would be attended with great political blessings, 
is not entitled to the same weight in the scale of authority, as if the 
mercantile character did not attach to him; because it is difficult, 
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if not impossible, to suppose that he is not influenced—it may be 
quite unconsciously—by the hope of increasing his commission or 
his profits. Such persons are too prone to regard experiments in 
politics in the same light as speculations in commerce : there is this 
material difference, however, that a misfortune in the latter case 
merely affects the balance-sheet, or at the utmost swells the Gazette ; 
whereas a false movement in regulating the political machine, es- 
pecially in a subject country like India, may lead to consequences 
somewhat more serious.’ 


Can any thing surpass this? Here is, first, a merchant in his 
individual capacity, put in contrast with the whole community : 
as if, by the East India Company's Monopoly, some one class only 
of merchants, or even some one individual, were injured, and not all 
classes, and all individuals—for ali are equally excluded! Next, we 
are tuld, when a political question is approached by men influenced 
by feelings inseparable from them as traders, we ought to hesitate 
before we receive their conclusions as worthy of adoption. And 
pray, what are the modest ‘Unirep Company or Mercuants 
TrapinG To Inp1a ?’—are not they influenced, too, by feelings inse- 
parable from them as traders ? And are the individuals of their 
body more fit to approach a political question than Mr. Rickards, 
who has been all his life, till now, a man trained in the business of 
politics and government, and lately a member of the very ruling 
Council of one of the Presidencies of India itself? Really, this is al- 
most more than ludicrous. Here is a Court of Directors, forming the 
governing power of India, composed of the greatest medley of ma- 
terials that it is possible to imagine—with a Turkey Merchant for a 
Chairman, a Sea Captain for bis Deputy, a gallant Colonel and a 
learned Serjeant, a profound Doctor and a superannuated Salt Agent, 
a London Banker and a Bengal Lawyer, a Blackwall Ship-builder 
and a Wapping Sugar-baker—as if placed purposely in edifying jux- 
ta-position—all very worthy and excellent men in their way, and all 
very fit for their several trades and professions ; but, as statesmen, 
purely ludicrous! and the sapient organ of such a heterogenous 
body as this, talks of the incompetency of a British merchant to 
come to any sound conclusion upon a political question, because of 
his liability to be influenced by feelings inseparable from him as a 
trader !!' We should really like to know what is the collective 
feeling of such a mixed assemblage of traders as we have here de- 
scribed, in order to compare it with that which is indicated as a dis- 
qualifying one in such individuals as Mr. Rickards. 


No doubt the India Company have not been in the habit of 
thinking much about their profits; it would, however, have been 
better for the country if they had, as they would not now have such 
a load of debt to entail upon their successors. But that this, in a 
trading Company, should be exalted as a merit; and that those 
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politicians, who make profit an element in the consideration of a 
commercial intercourse between a producing and a manufacturing 
nation, should be therefore deemed incompetent to decide rightly 
-on such a question, is indeed a novelty in political economy and 
legislation. 

The article of ‘ Tux Asiatic Journa’ becomes more important, 
however, as it draws towards the close ; for, after all the denuncia- 
tions which the writer of it levels against the ‘ furious anti-monopo- 
lists’ and their ‘ radical’ supporters, he comes at last to admit the 
whole question in dispute, by granting every thing contended for,— 
namely, that Monopoly is unfavourable to extended consumption ; 
and that Free Trade to India, as well as to all other parts of the 
world, is attended with the certain consequence of increased con- 
sumption, and all the advantages which must necessarily follow in 
its train. Hear his own words : 


‘The article in ‘ The Quarterly Review,’ which we have already 
quoted, adverts to the allegations made at the period referred to, 
by persons of great knowledge and experience of the Hindoo cha- 
racter, that the trade between Great Britain and India was incapable 
of being greatly extended beyond its existing limits, for reasons 
which they assigned, and which appeared to be satisfactory. Ex- 
perience has, however, shown that that trade could be extended, 
and the official returns certainly demonstrate a vast increase in the 
exports to India since the year 1814. But it is justly observed by 
the Reviewer, that no person, not even the parties who urged the 
opening of the trade, could have foreseen the astonishing impulse 
subsequently given to the manufactures in this country; that by 
the prodigious improvement in our mechanical science, we could 
import cotton from India, and manufacture it so cheaply, as to 
undersell, in their own market, the Hindoos themselves, whose 
labour costs only a penny or two-pence a-day! We add another 
fact, in explanation of the apparent increase in the export trade to 
India,—namely, the prodigal waste of capital it has been attended 
with, and the sacrifices submitted to by the exporters, who have sold 
their goods at a ruinous loss. We have, on former occasions, 
spoken, from personal knowledge, of the character of some of the 
large exports to India, the exporters in which cases have been the 
manufacturers, who have relieved themselves of a heavy stock at 
any sacrifice. Look at the recent statements in the public prints, 
of the causes of mercantile distress in Glasgow, and the principles 
will apply elsewhere: it is distinctly revealed, that the exports to 
India have been, in a multitude of instances, mere experiments, not 
mercantile transactions.’ 

We have given the passage entire, in order to show that its end 
is as false, as its beginning is true. There was no denying the fact, 
that all the predictions of the pretended ‘ wise men,’ who were exa- 
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mined before Parliament, previous to the last renewal of the 
Charter, relative to the alleged unwillingness of the Hindoos to 
consume our manufactures, have been falsified by the event. And 
yet, among these witnesses, were the greatest names that the Com- 
pany could produce: Warren Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. 
Grant, Sir John Malcolm, and a host of others. They all insisted 
strenuously that no increase could take place in the consumption of 
English manufactures in India. A vast inergase is now admitted to 
have been obtained! Of what value, then, are such false prophets 
as these? And yet the present opponents of a Free Trade with 
China are of the very same stamp and description. They tell us, 
that notwithstanding the Chinese trade freely with unlicensed 
Americans, who make large fortunes by their commerce, they will 
never have any dealings with unlicensed Englishmen, because the 
Hong merchants will trade only with the supercargoes of the East 
India Company! If it were so, then it would be perfectly safe 
for the Company to let these unlicensed traders try the experiment, 
and be ruined for their pains; but they know better than this, and 
do not, therefore, relish the proposal. They tell us, also, that not- 
withstanding the Americans are republicans, and have, in general, 
much less subordination among their crews than the English ; 
still, that the crews of the former behave exceedingly well, and that 
those of the latter would be sure to behave just as ill, and get the 
whole nation excluded from further trade with China for their in- 
discretions !—all which has been exposed and refuted by every ex- 
ample that could be cited. 


But when, in his care for the interests of the poor English mer- 
chants, who, he tells us, would be running headlong on ruin and 
destruction, the Asiatic Journalist cites the fact of the recent failures 
at Glasgow having been caused by the over-trading to India, he is 
a little premature ; for not three days after his book was issued from 
the press, the Glasgow papers contained the most direct and 
positive refutation of this imputed cause, and showed that over- 
trading to India had no share whatever in bringing about the 
failures adverted to. 


The ‘ facilities of publication in this country,’ which the Editor, 
in a former part of his article, so feelingly laments, is now and then 
attended with the evil of precipitate statements: but more ‘ delibe- 
rate’ and careful investigations rectify these errors, and the same 
facilities are available for giving publicity to the corrections. If any 
* furious anti-monopolist’ had done thus, we should have heard of 
the ‘ eagerness with which the disingenuous opponents of the Com- 
pany had resorted to artifice and deception to forward their party 
views ;' but we impute no such arts to the Asiatic Journalist. His 
mistake has simply arisen from his not having the necessary discri- 
mination to enable him to distinguish the true from the false ; and, 
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theréfore, whatever ‘first came to hand to help out his statement, 
he very innocently availed himself of. 


If we have wearied any of our readers by the length of this exa- 
mination, our apology must be, that when an avowed organ of the 
East India Company, and consequently an advocate for Monopoly, 
gives utterance to his thoughts, or obeys his instructions, but ‘ occa- 
‘sionally,’"—it is proper on such occasions, ‘ few’ as they are ‘ and far 
between,’ to see whether he has made progress in his career, and 
whether he can advance any thing new in favour of his cause. This 
is but due to him in courtesy ; and when we print what he himself 
has to say, as well as the comment it elicits from us, he can have 
no reason to impeach our fairness at least, and must be content with 
the issue to which a comparison of our respective views and state- 
ments may lead the readers of both. 


We cannot lay down our pen, however, without again entreating 
the friends of Free Trade to unite and concentrate their means and 
efforts ; to begin betimes to take the field, that they may not be 
overtaken by surprise ; to form Associations in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, and Dublin, in parti- 
cular, and toestablish Branch-Committees in all the smaller towns ;— 
to get the most efficient men to take the lead in these, each in the 
sphere of his local influence and interest ;—to have travellers, or 
emissaries, to maintain frequent intercommunication between them ; 
—+to institute a fund, to which every individual in the kingdom, who 
drank tea, should be solicited to subscribe ;—to print books, hold 
meetings, retain the advocacy of newspapers, purchase seats in 
Parliament ;—and, in short, leave no means untried to rousethe nation 
into one simultaneous effort to abolish a Monopoly, more injurious 
to the welfare of this kingdom, and more adverse to the civilisation 
and happiness of the countries suffering under its curse, than any 
tongue can describe ; and, therefore, quite as worthy of the sympa- 
thy and support—religious, moral, political, and pecuniary—of every 
individual in the kingdom, as the Abolition of Slavery, the Eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, the Revision of the Corn Laws, or any 
other great work of human improvement that has ever occupied 
the thoughts or pens of statesmen and philanthropists. 


It would be a cheap purchase to obtain the destruction of this 
Monopoly by the payment of a million sterling; for, far more than 
that sum would be realised in profit on the Free Trade of the first 
year alone: but a fund of much less magnitude would be ample for 
every purpose required ; and if hundreds of thousands can be raised 
to build a bridge above the Thames, which yields no interest to its 
subscribers, and to excavate a tunnel below the Thames, of which 
even the principal is never expected to be returned,—ought there to 
be any difficulty in raising an equal amount, to open a commerce 
which would bring ships to float on every river in England—give 
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new life to all our manufactories—and bring the productions of Asia 
home to our own shores at less than half the cost at which we now 
obtain them ? 


If it be so—if this appeal to the public spirit of Englishmen 
should pass unheeded—then we say, they will rightly deserve the 
fate that awaits them; to be delivered over, bound hand and foot, 
to the tender mercies of the East India Company, who will con- 
tinue to exclude them—as they will then deserve to be excluded— 
from all participation in the commerce and wealth of the East, 
while their more fortunate rivals, the Dutch, the French, and the 
Americans, will continue to amass fortunes in that very commerce 
into which an Englishman cannot, and dare not enter ! 


We do not believe it possible that our countrymen can silently 
submit to such degradation as this; we look for a higher spirit in 
them than one that could brook such humiliation. Let them, how- 
ever, be on the alert. There is not an hour to lose. 





AwcieENT CHARACTERS. 


No. III.—Alexander. 


Wuo spurns his shadowy charger to the foot 
Of yon, the haughtiest of these lofty mounds, 
While,’as with consciousness, the noble brute 
Beneath the kingly form superbly bounds ? 


I know thee, Son of Ammon! thou who wert 
Ashamed to spring from lineage not divine ; 

Who, drunk with blood and homage, dared’st assert 
Hereditary thunder at the shrine 


Of the°dumb Thunderer. Wert thou once a god, 
Thou Thing of dust and darkness? Art thou he, 
Who shook the broad Earth's empires with his nod, 
Maniac of Fame, and Slave of Victory? 


How changed from him, who led his martial ranks 

Against the Anarch and his world of slaves ! 

Who struck the tents of Greece on Indus’ banks, 

And dipp'd his casque in all the Orient’s waves ! 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20, C 
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Yet call we darkness day, because there shine 
Meteors athwart the midnight ? Wherefore then, 

» Should we, though some bright acts and thoughts were thine, 
Misname thee great, a demigod of men? 


False and true greatness are not sister stars, 

And cannot shine together; he who aims 

At one must quit the other; or he mars 

His mind's sphere-music with their jarring claims. 


Nor is ambition happiness :—Life taught 

Arbela’s conqueror to shed strange tears, 

When, standing on the blue deep’s verge, he thought 
It barr'd the victories of unknown years. 


He wept as Xerxes wept; and grief like theirs 
Outweighs an ocean of mere vulgar woe : 

Like that of the fallen seraphs, it declares 

The worth of bliss they never more might know. 


There was a time, when Pyramids were stones, 
Ere guilt had piled them ; and there was a time, 
When, unpolluted by the lust of thrones, 

And with a soul unwrinkled by a crime, 


The son of Philip, yet a blooming boy, 
Play'd at his father’s portal ; laid him down, 
Dreamless to rest, or dream of coming joy, 
And only for a plaything wish’d a crown. 


Oh, fell Ambition! how unlike was this 

To the grown Alexander, whose wild tale 

Is writ in blood, whose desolating bliss 

Was glory's shame, and still makes Mercy pale! 


Hadst thou but sought the right with half the zeal 
That spurr’d thee on to do and dare the wrong, 
How had the bard's high harp, the patriot’s steel, 
Revived thy deeds, and given thy praise to song! 


'« Re infamy thy fame !—Pass to thy rest, 
And dream of Clitus in the land below! 
The good are strangers where ¢hou art a guest, 
id Scourse of thy kind, and friend of human woe! 
| Crediton. J. 














East Inprta Monorory.—Circvuirovs Trape. 


Au who have devoted much time to the consideration of our 
relations with Asia, and who have attempted to arrange, under ap- 
propriate heads, the matters which have crowded on their attention, 
must be struck with the extreme difficulty of confining their view 
to one distingt object of contemplation, and of repressing a restless 
curiosity to roam over a field of undefined, if not boundless, inquiry. 
To control this importunate disposition to diverge, the indulgence 
of which would bewilder the inexperienced reader in a maze of inex- 
tricable confusion, in the short account which we have presented of 
our Trade to India, we have endeavoured to consider our commer- 
cial polity apart from the higher considerations of social order, of 
civil rights, of empire and legislation, with which it is intimately 
connected; we have avoided, as much as possible, the debated 
ground of free settlement and colonization ; and have, in other re- 
spects, been compelled to present a picture obviously imperfect, as 
a whole, for the sake of partial fidelity and truth. 


The Circuitous Trade. 


The Trade to China, and the Eastern Archipelago, of which we 
now propose to give some account, though not entangled, like that 
to India, with the question of governmert, or embarrassed by the 
supposed collision between the interests of a superior and dependent 
state, is yet extended into such numberless ramifications, and em- 
braces, in its serpentine and devious course, such a vast variety of 
considerations, that to notice them all seems impossible, without an 
utter disregard of order. In estimating the loss sustained by the 
industry of this country, and the injury inflicted on the Natives of 
India, by the impolitic restrictions which have been placed on our 
commerce with that country, the mere statement of the amount of 
exports and imports at various periods, and a simple recital of the 
disabilities under which the productions of the East are placed in 
their disproportioned competition with those of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, have sufficed to direct the mind of a candid inquirer to the 
sacrifices to which the people of England submit, and the reckless 
spirit of legislative prodigality in which they have been enacted. 
The course of our trade to the territories of the Company is neither 
intricate nor circuitous ; the impediments by which the full deve- 
lopment of the resources of India is retarded, tend, as we have 
shown, to such manifest deterioration of its produce, that, with the 
exception of indigo, it is comparatively little sought in the markets 
of Europe; and our own transactions approach nearer to the sim- 
plicity of barter, than any commerce now subsisting in the world. 
Not so, however, with the trade to China and the Eastern islands. 
To engage in this, with any prospect of advantage, it is necessary 
C 2 
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to be free from all descriptions of restraint,—that every sea should 
be open to our merchants,—every port be familiarized with our 
flag,—that, as far at least as our own laws can ensure it, we should 
have unqualified access to every nation of the earth,—be confined 
to no prescribed routes,—detaiued at no ancient stations,—but be 
at liberty to sail where we will, to return which way we please, and 
to stay as long as our exigencies may require, Be it remembered, 
that we have not here to compete with the old, worn-out na- 
tions of the Continent. A new people, thirty years ago, ‘ in the 
gtistle,’ but now ‘ hardened into the bone of manhood,’ are our bold 
and adventurous rivals. Distinguished by an energy of character, 
an indomitable spirit of perseverance, to be dismayed by no diffi- 
culties, discouraged by no delay, free as the winds of the immense 
oceans which bound their coasts, the merchant-mariners of AmERIcA 
seem insensible to fatigue, seek no repose, but are engaged in one 
uninterrupted circumnavigation of commercial enterprise. ‘ Whilst 
we follow them,’ says Burke, ‘ among the trembling mountains of 
ice, and behold them penetrating into the deepest frozen recesses of 
Hudson's Bay and Davis's Straits——whilst we are looking for 
them beneath the arctic circle, we hear that they have pierced into 
the opposite region of polar cold,—that they are at the antipodes, 
and engaged under the frozen serpent of the South. Falkland 
Island, which seemed too remote and romantic an object for the 
grasp of national ambition, is but a stage and resting-place in the 
progress of their victorious industry. Nor is the equinoctial heat 
more discouraging to them than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. We know, that, whilst some of them draw the line and 
strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, others run the longitude 
and pursue their gigantic game along the coast of Brazil. No sea 
but what is vexed by their fisheries,—no climate that is not witness 
to their toils.’ 

Such was the portrait of America in her infancy, while yet in the 
nursery of Great Britain. Since that time, whatever may look like poe- 
try in the description, has been more than realised. “ Not squeezed,” 
as we have been, “by the restraints of a watchful and suspicious go- 
vernment,” but suffered to take their own way to perfection, the 
Americans, under cover of our own mischievous restrictions, by the 
excellence and variety of their assortments, have obtained a pre- 
ference over us in all the ports of continental Europe, engrossed the 
better portion of the trade with the immense regions which lie be- 
yond the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan, and, 
pushing their successes to the Thames, selected from the ware- 
houses, in which our manufactures mouldered, the materials which 
invigorate their competition, and extend and animate their foreign 
and domestic commerce. 


* Uno quodam vinculo conjunguntur,’ is not so true of the arts 
and sciences, as it is of the various branches of trade ; and it would 
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not be difficult to prove to the most sincere and incredulous of mo- 
nopolists, that the restraints imposed on our intercourse with the 
East are felt in every link of the commercial chain, and frustrate 
and defeat our ventures in all the markets of the world. 


Before, however, we proceed to the illustration of this great 
truth, which a partial comparison of the systems of England and 
America will afford, it may be well to fix our attention on the his- 
tory and present state of the laws, by which we are excluded from 
the advantages which our commercial power, if free and unfettered, 
could not fail to command, on’ their variance with the principles on 
which the general scheme of our colonial policy is formed, the 
efforts which have been recently made by the King’s Government 
to evade their provisions, and the resistance which they have met 
from the Directors of the East India Company. 


The truth is, that though the East India Company be justly 
chargeable with a multitude of high crimes and misdemeanours 
against the merchants and manufacturers of Great Britain,—until 
lately, it was only accessary to those ill-advised impediments which 
the Americans have lately turned to such wonderful account. If 
the Company had kept pace with the growth of intelligence among 
the commercial classes of the community, and of liberality in the 
King’s Government, had they consented to those reasonable con- 
cessions which were, eight years ago, demanded by the new circum- 
stances of the world, there would be comparatively little cause of 
complaint against privileges which were not originally very violent 
deviations from the general colonial system of the country, and 
which good sense and good feeling might have modified to its 
altered condition. The bill against them is, that long after these 
exclusive privileges had been rendered. valueless by the invasion 
of foreigners,—knowing that their modification formed an essential 
feature of the commercial policy which Ministers felt it their duty 
to recommend to Parliament, preferring the competition of the 
Dutch and the Americans to that of their own countrymen,—they 
did, in the selfish avarice of monopoly, refuse to others what they 
could not enjoy themselves, return an ungrateful negative to the 
application of Government, and insist upon the letter of their bond. 
Of this we will prove them guilty to the last syllable of the charge. 


By the 18th section of the 12 Car. II. cap. 18., (the Naviga- 
tion Act,) considered, until very lately, as the great stay and bul- 
wark of British commerce, it was enacted, that ‘ no sugars, tobacco, 
rice, molasses, copper ore, cotton wool, indigo, ginger, fustic, or 
other dying wood, of the growth or manufacture of any English 
plantations in America, Asia, or Africa, should be carried from any 
of these places to any place whatsoever, except to other English 
plantations, or to Great Britain, under forfeiture of ship and goods.” 


And by the 19th, ‘that for every ship which should set out 
from England, Ireland, &c. for any English plantation, sufficient 
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bond should be given to the chief officers of the customs of the 
port from whence she sailed, that, in case the ship should load any 
of the said commodities at any of the English plantations, they 
should be brought by the said ship to some part in Great Britain, 
to be there unloaded, the dangers of the seas only excepted.’ ‘ And 
the governor of such plantation shall, before the ship be permitted 
to load, take bond, in the manner and value aforesaid, that such ship 
shall carry the goods to some vther English plantation, or to Great 
Britain ; and every ship which shall load any of the aforesaid goods 
until such bond shall be given to the governor, or certificate pro- 
duced from the officers of any custom-house in England, &c., that 
such bonds have been there duly given, shall be forfeited ; and the 
said governor shall, twice in every year, return true copies of all 
such bonds to the chief officer of the customs in London.’ 

By the 37 Geo. III. cap. 117, the British possessions in the 
East were excepted from the operation of the laws by which our 
colonies in America and the West Indies were restrained from 
direct traffic with foreign nations; and that Act empowered the 
Directors, with the approbation of the Commissioners for the Affairs 
of India, ‘to frame such regulations for carrying on the trade to and 
from the British possessions in the East Indies, and the countries 
and states in amity with his Majesty, as shall seem to them 
most conducive to the interest and prosperity of the said British 
possessions in India, and of the British empire.’ 

In the 20th section of the last Charter Act, 53 Geo. III., a dis- 
tinct reservation of this power was contained, to the effect of leaving 
Parliament at liberty to make further regulations for enabling his 
Majesty's subjects to carry on trade directly or circuitously with 
the places within the limits of the Charter. 

The power so reserved was first exercised in the Act 54 Geo. 
IIL.,cap. 34, commonly called the ‘ Circuitous Trade Act.’ 

This Act contains two principal provisions. 1. That by which 
the Company and private traders are permitted to touch and trade, 
on their outward or homeward voyage, at foreign ports in America, 
as well as at the Cape of Good Hope, the island of St. Helena ; and 
on the outward voyage at the Canaries, Cape de Verde Islands, 
and the island of Madeira. 2. A permission to the private traders 
to carry on trade, circuitously, between all ports and places whatso- 
ever, lying within the limits of the Charter, that is, from the Cape 
of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 

By the 54 Geo. IV., the exclusive privileges of the Company in 
the China trade, and the monopoly of the traffic in tea, remained 
unimpaired ; and, although the only reservation in the 20th section 
of the Charter Act related ‘ to the resort and residence of any per- - 
sons in the East Indies,’ vessels proceeding to or from India were 
still debarred from all traffic with ports in Europe, other than those 
of the United Kingdom. 
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The first departure from this system will be found in the 57 Geo. 
IIL., cap. 36, (the Malta Trade Act,) by which vessels trading be- 
tween the United Kingdom and India, whether belonging to the 
Company or to individuals, were permitted to touch at Malta and 
Gibraltar ; and vessels were allowed to trade between those places, 
and the limits of the Charter, without coming to a British port. 


It appears, by a communication made in July, 1814, by the Earl 
of Buckinghamshire, then President of the India Board, to Mr. 
Canning, as member for Liverpool, and others, that a direct trade 
between India and foreign ports had been in contemplation of his 
Majesty's Government ; but Lord Buckinghamshire expressly says, 
that it was then the opinion of his Majesty's Ministers, that ‘ the 
effects of a general pacification, connected with the new system which 
Parliament had provided for carrying on the trade with India, could 
alone enable them to form a correct judgment whether the general 
interests of the British empire would be best promoted by provisions 
calculated to render the United Kingdom the emporium of com- 
merce with our settlements in India, or by regulations which should 
open a direct trade between those settlements and foreign Europe.’* 


The exclusive policy of our navigation laws, to which our com- 
merce with the New World was subject, and to which the East 
India Company voluntarily conformed, had been adopted, either on 
independent policy or in self-defence, by almost all the maritime 
nations of Europe. Those which possessed establishments within 
the tropics, secured to those establishments the monopoly of their 
markets, employing the excess of imports over their own con- 
sumption, as instruments of exchange and barter with other coun- 
tries: but the merchants of those states which possessed no 
colonies themselves, prohibited from direct intercourse with those 
of other nations, were compelled to purchase their productions from 
their importers into Europe. Until the commencement of the 
French Revolutionary war, France, England, Spain, Portugal, and 
Holland, were competitors for the supply of the states of the Baltic, 
Germany, Italy, and the Mediterranean, with the products of the 
Western World, but with some trifling abatement in favour of Por- 
tugal, Sweden, and France, as Lisbon and Venice had been before 
Amsterdam and London were the great emporia of the merchandise 
of the East. During the twenty-three years of almost unremitted 
war, waged by this country, in the first instance against France, and 
ultimately against all the great continental states which its Ruler 
compelled to submit to his authority, our maritime superiority 
enabled us to extirpate the shipping of foreign nations. By the re- 
duction of the French and Dutch colonies in the East and West 
Indies, the revolt of St. Domingo, and the seizure of the principal 





* Appendix (D) to a Report of a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons on Foreign Trade, 1821. 
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points in the Mediterranean, England became the great magazine 
in Europe, from which the products of every quarter of the globe 
were dispersed through such channels as the continental system had 
not closed. But though they were thus without a rival in Europe, 
a formidable competition was soon raised by the Americans. That 
enterprising people, by the concessions stipulated in the treaty 
of 1794, having completely disentangled their intercourse with 
India from the trammels to which our own remained subject until 
1813, free from the embarrassment of exclusive charters and navi- 
gation laws, by the wise policy of neutrality, maintained a friendly 
intercourse with those ports of the continent to which our own 
shipping had only clandestine access ; and by these nieans, though 
their want of colonies and their geographical position prevented 
them from establishing emporia in Europe, they became the carriers, 
of the world. 


At the conclusion of the war, the trade thus carried on by the 
Americans exhibited, as compared with that of which, at its com- 
mencement, they were possessed, a prodigious increase ; and, indeed, 
as long as our navigation laws prohibited the exportation of the 
produce of our colonies to the ports of Europe, except by the cir- 
cuitous and expensive route of England, it is obvious that the 
Americans could afford to undersell our merchants in all those com- 
modities which the ‘ were enabled to procure as cheaply as ourselves. 


Very soon afte: the final overthrow of Napoleon, and the general 
pacification which ensued, had permitted commerce to revert to a 
settled and equable flow, it was discovered that, had the war con- 
tinued, the Americans in their capacity of carriers, would, by means 
of their neutrality, have speedily become most efficient accom- 
plices in his favourite scheme for the destruction of our trade. By 
importing, in their own vessels, the produce of both the Indies, they 
rendered the continental blockade less onerous to the states of 
Europe, and very sensibly diminished the inducement to prefer our 
alliance to that of France, which our maritime supremacy and com- 
mercial opportunities presented. Indeed, as far as the insignificance 
of their manufactures and capital, and the inferiority of their ship- 
ping permitted, though they did not attack our commerce by direct 
aggression, they virtually undermined it, and, except for those 
articles which the skill and industry of our people secured from 
competition, the principal markets of Europe were, to the great dis- 
appointment of our merchants, found to have few demands, the sup- 
ply of which was not preoccupied by the Americans. Had an im- 
mediate adaptation of the navigation laws and of our fiscal system 
to these commercial novelties been deemed expedient when peace 
was restored, the relaxations in favour of foreign shipping, which 
have since taken place, might have been stipulated in exchange for 
similar facilities of access to foreign ports, by which means, without 
entirely abandoning the system of emporium, we should have been 
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enabled to contest with the Americans the carrying trade, and, at the 
same time, attracted the merchandise of Europe to the markets of 
England. But a-period of great disappointment and distress was 
not favourable to the abrogation of laws originally enacted for the 
purpose of protection, and which had long been considered as the 
most efficient preservatives of our mercantile superiority. It was 
not until an apparently confirmed stagnation of business compelled 
an inquiry into its cause, that the necessity of the changes which 
have since taken place, was perceived and acknowledged. In the 
mean time, the Americans continued to prosper on our prejudices 
and procrastination ; and the ignorant pertinacity with which we ad- 
hered to our antiquated code, had, in 1820-21, embarrassed more 
effectually our intercourse with the continent than all the restraints 
of Buonaparte in the zenith of his power. 


There is reason to believe that those of the Castlereagh Cabinet, 
who have since so triumphantly vindicated their superiority,—men 
who, versed in the sound theoretical principles of trade, were like- 
wise familiar with their application,—whose minds were too clear to 
be confused by the multiplicity and variety of practical detail, and 
of sufficient discrimination to reconcile the principles of science with 
the lessons of experience,—had early perceived the impolicy of re- 
gulations, which the altered circumstances of the world had turned 
against ourselves, and, according to the measure of their influence 
and power, struggled hard to abridge their duration. Thus, at the 
renewal of the charter in 1813, when Lord Castlereagh proposed 
that the exclusive privileges of the Company, in the China trade, 
should continue until 1534, Mr. Canning (evidently contemplating 
the necessity of a more early revision of our commercial system) 
contended that it was unwise to fetter, for so long a time, the dis- 
cretion of Parliament, and divided the House gn an amendment, 
limiting their duration to ten years. But the rhetoric of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, and the influence of the Company, combined to smother 
the glimmering of reason, of which this was one among many indi- 
cations. 


The amendment, lost by a ministerial majority in the House, re- 
ceived such support out of doors, that the justice of the views from 
which it proceeded, recommended by the concurrent assent of all 
parties conversant with the subject, became at length apparent to 
Government, and, accordingly, in a letter bearing date 17th of May, 
1820, Mr. Canning, then President of the Board of Control, in- 
formed the Court of Directors, that ‘ urgent representations, relative 
to the trade with India and the Eastern Seas, and particularly setting 
forth the advantages supposed to be derivable to the mercantile and 
manufacturing classes, from some relaxations of the Company's mo- 
nopoly of the China trade having been made, experience could alone 
lead to a correct judgment, whether the general interests of the 
British Empire would be best promoted by provisions calculated to 
render the United Kingdom the emporium of commerce with our 
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settlements in India, or by regulations which should open a direct 
trade between those settlements and foreign Europe. After the ex- 
perience of five years of peace, his Majesty's Ministers are of opinion 
that, in the present state of commercial concerns in this country, it 
is advisable to permit British vessels to return from ports and places, 
within the limits of the Company's charter, to any country in foreign 
Europe, without touching at a British port ; and they intend to pro- 
pose a bill to Parliament with this object. This permission it is 
in the discretion of Parliament to grant, without any violation 
of the compact with the Company ; but itis not to be denied that 
tea would be a most desirable article of traffic to those who are 
likely to engage in the new trade. I am very desirous, therefore, 
that the Company should consider whether they may not allow 
such a modification of their monopoly of the tea trade, as, without. 
endangering their footing in China or their finances at home, may 
give relief and satisfaction to the merchant, and create a favourable 
impression of the liberal motives by which the Company are 
actuated. The principal objects, on the part, as well of the Com- 
pany as of the public in the China monopoly, were, that the indis- 
criminate resort of British subjects to China should be prevented, 
and that the supply of the United Kingdom with tea, should be pre- 
served to the Company exclusively; but it appears to me, that, con- 
sistently with both these objects, the Company may give to the 
mercantile public what will be considered as a valuable boon. This 
would be effectual by permission to British subjects to take in tea 
at any port in the Eastern Archipelago, and to bring it to any 
foreign port. Whether the tea should be collected through the 
ordinary channel of the country trade, or whether a depét should be 
formed by the Company at Prince of Wales's Island, for example, 
or any other place, may be matter for future consideration. In 
either case, the resort of British subjects to Canton would con- 
tinue to be as effectually prevented as at present. Whether this 
permission would lead to an extensive tradé in tea, it is difficult now 
to calculate ; but it would, undoubtedly, be a most acceptable con- 
cession to the public; and I flatter myself that any immediate and 
inconsiderable disadvantage which might accrue from it to any 
branch of trade by which the Company now profits, would be more 
than compensated to them, if (as in the case of the Mediterranean 
trade) permission were given to the Company to carry on a similar 
traffic. Whether the Company shall be prevailed upon, or not, to 
relax in their monopoly of the tea trade, to the degree which I have 
suggested, it may, perhaps, be desirable that they should allot a 
portion of their China tonnage to individuals, in the way pointed out 
in the Act of 1793, as to the trade with India. But I cannot help 
doubting whether this arrangement would be satisfactory to the 
parties interested, unless the private merchant shall be allowed to 
send a supercargo to take charge of his own adventures. The for- 
mer concession, I am confident, would be considered by the public, 
as well as by the Government, as a highly favourable indication of 
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the Company’s disposition to meet, as far as is in their power, the 
exigencies of the present times, and to afford to the enterprise and’ 
capital of the United Kingdom, in competition with foreign nations, 
every latitude which is not incompatible with the security of those 
peculiar interests which Parliament has so solemnly and recently 
guaranteed to the East India Company.’ 

In reply to this application, on the part of the Board of Control, 
Messrs. Rohkinson and Reid, then in occupation of the Chairs, in a 
letter, dated East India House, 7th of June, 1820, informs Mr. Can- 
ning, that, 

‘ The Court have at all times considered the welfare of the East 
India Company to be inseparable from that of the country ;* and 
when they have felt themselves called upon to act in opposition to 
the declared opinion and wishes of any branch of his Majesty's sub- 
jects, they have acted from a conscientious belief, founded on long 
experience, that the measures proposed have been calculated to injure, 
rather than promote, the interests of the parties themselves, or the 
prosperity of the country. 

‘ The present period of distress may be said to demand every ex- 
ertion, on the part of his Majesty’s Ministers, to open new sources of 
commerce for the employment of the commercial capital of the 
country; and we desire to assure you, Sir, in the name of the 
Court, that, if they could persuade themselves that the relief sought 
for is to be found in the adoption of the measures proposed by you 
for the extension of the India trade, and for a participation in the 
tea trade, they would, in the spirit above-mentioned, lend their aid 
in supporting the views of his Majesty's Ministers.t The Court, 
however, are decidedly of opinion, not only that a considerable part 
of the embarrassments under which the parties now petitioning la- 
bour has been produced by speculations in the India trade, but that 
the adoption of the measures detailed in your letter would inevitably 
tend to aggravate rather than relieve such distress.§ At the same 
time, the Court are not surprised that an attack on the remaining 
privileges of the Company should be attempted ; for, in the letter of 
the Chairman and Deputy-Chairman to the President of the Board 
of Commissioners, on the 13th of January, 1809, when the negocia- 
tion was carrying on respecting the late Charter Act, it was pre- 
dicted, “ that the disappointment which the private adventurers 
could not fail to experience, would by them be charged to the influ- 





* Then this is a wilful self-delusion: because the welfare of a Mono- 
poly must be purchased at the expense of those who are excluded from 
it. The interests of a privileged few, and the interests of the many, can- 
not, by any possibility, be one and the same. 

+ This, besides being a deliberate falsehood, is a piece of egregious 
folly, which no one will believe. 

} Another mis-statement, as glaring as the preceding. 

§ The distress arose from want of markets. How could the opening 
of new ones possibly increase that distress? 
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ence of the remaining privileges of the Company, and they would 
not rest until the whole were extinguished.”’* 


‘ Relief is sought in a departure from the fundamental principle 
which has been hitherto acted upon, viz., making Great Britain the 
emporium of Indian commerce ; and Foreign Europe is now to be 
the entrepdt for the produce of our Indian empire. With regard to 
the Company forming a depdt at Prince of Wales’s Island, or at 
some port in the Eastern Archipelago, for tea to supply-the private 
trader, the Court cannot accede to such a proposal. Not only would 
the charge necessary to be incurred by the Company, in the transit 
of that article from China to the depdt, (independently of the expense 
of an establishment for that purpose,) render the price to the pur- 
chaser an objection to such a place, but the character of the Com- 
pany would be involved, as it would be impossible to guard against 
the frauds which would be practised, both in respect to the quality 
and quantity of the article.t A system of this kind could not fail 
to produce continued misunderstandings and disputes between the 
purchasers and the Company. 


‘ Upon the proposition of reserving part of the China tonnage for 
the public, upon the principle acted on in 1793 as to the India ton- 
nage, the Court beg to observe, that, were they disposed to accede 
to the suggestion, it could not be expected that greater satisfaction 
would be given to the public than resulted from the experiment at 
the period above alluded to ; but, as this proposition is coupled with 
a permission to supra-cargoes to proceed in the ships on which their 
adventure may be embarked, the Court cannot, in any way, lend 
their countenance to it, as, in their opinion, it would lead to an an- 
nihilation of the Company's China trade,f{ even if the necessary 
charges attendant on the prosecution of such an adventure did not 
render the thing impracticable with any prospect of benefit to the 
parties who may be engaged in it. 


‘ As to the China trade being open to private traders, this subject 
was very thoroughly weighed, previously to the arrangements as to 
the British relations with India and China, in 1813. 


‘The arrangement was fixed upon principles of national policy 
and expediency ; and the China trade, to be conducted upon the 
mode then agreed upon, became a most important object of in- 
ducement to the Company to undertake duties not less material to 





* We hope the prediction will be verified, and that there will be no 
rest nor respite till the Monopoly is entirely abolished. 

+ How exquisitely moral! and how sensitive to reputation! But will 
any one believe that the Company care a straw about the frauds here 
spoken of? It is their exclusive. privileges only of which they apprehend 
the curtailment or loss. 

i Here is the true statement of the evil: private traders would under- 
sell the Company, and their trade would no doubt dwindle to nothing. 
But is this an evil to the public? 
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the public than to the Company,* the performance of which might 
be endangered by any change of system. 


‘ By the Act of 1793, the sum of one million sterling was secured 
to the Company from the Indian territories ;—events over which 
the Company have had no crontrol, have deprived them of that 
resource. The India trade has since been taken from them; and 
if the China trade was now to be infringed, the Company must lose 
the means of their existence,f and they would be rendered incapable 
of performing the important functions assigned to them by the 
country. } 

‘The reciprocal aids of revenue and commerce are essential to 
the constitution of the Company; and they have carried on the 
government intrusted to them in a way which has been acknow- 
ledged to be highly beneficial, both to the mother country and to its 
Indian possessions.§ 

‘ The Court are not aware that any circumstances have occurred, 
which were not contemplated when the Act was passed, or which 
would have led to a view of the public interest different from what 
was then taken. 

‘The Court regret that they should be placed in opposition to the 
wishes of a considerable portion of the commercial community con- 
nected with the India trade; and they likewise lament that they 
cannot fall in with the views of his Majesty's Ministers ;|| but, under 
all the circumstances which we have had the honour to bring to 
your attention, the Court feel that, consistently with the interests 





* There are no duties of the Company material to the public also : and 
the attempt to make the interests of a body of Monopolists, and that of 
the whole community the same, is founded on fallacy throughout. 

+ This is what they dread. The China trade is their only source of 
profit. But, if profitable to them, under such expensive and cumbrous 
management, how much more profitable might it not be made to free 
traders, and how widely fould that profit be participated in by others? 
Upon what principle of equity or justice should the India Company alone 
absorb all its benefits ? : 

t~ When and where did ‘ the country’ intrust the India Company with 
any functions? The country are most adverse to their future existence. 
It has been the ministry, and their corrupt supporters, who have hitherto 
bartered away the privileges of the people for parliamentary influence ; 
and, in return for favours received, have kept the Company in possession 
of its ill-gotten privileges. 

Nacsa gee git by whom? By themselves alone. Not by the people 
of England, and not by the people of India; for the first are never con- 
sulted, and the last are not permitted to speak freely ;—but by the reci- 
procal interchange of eulogies between the actors and parties themselves. 

| They neither regret the one nor lament the other, but hypocritically 
pretend to a concern about the public welfare, while they are mindful 
only of their own. The folly, however, of such pretensions can deceive 
but very very few. 
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committed to their charge, they are bound to withhold their consent 
to any alteration in the China trade, as fixed by the Act of Parlia- 
ament of the 58rd year of his late Majesty.’ 


It is not our intention, on the present occasion, to go into any 
lengthened detail of the serious injuries inflicted on the commerce 
of the country by the refusal of the Court of Directors to accede 
to those reasonable propositions of his Majesty's Government. We 
have undertaken to show that the policy of the Company is in 
direct opposition to the general policy of the empire. It is 
out of our province to vindicate the latter; but we may be 
permitted to express our sorrow as well as our surprise that 
those who are intrusted with the administration of affairs in so 
vast an empire, should be obliged to wait the whim, and court the 
favour, of any portion of the King’s subjects ; that there should 
exist, under the sanction and protection of Parliament, a body not 
amenable to its jurisdiction ; and that the vital interests of the coun- 
try should thus be sacrificed to mistaken notions of national honour. 


Weare not arixious to speak in terms of undue asperity of the mo- 
tives of the individuals who composed the Direction of the East India 
Company, for the naked negative which they thought right to give 
to the application of Ministers. They are the organs of a great 
body, whose affairs they have undertaken to administer, not for the 
advantage of Englund, not for the happiness of India, but solely for 
the promotion of the views of those to whom they are indebted for 


. their seats. They may justify, to their own consciences, the impe- 


diments which they are the instruments of opposing to the full de- 
velopment of the resources of the country; andsome of them, perhaps, 
may think that any other course of conduct would amount to a 
violation of the trust reposed in them by their constituents. To the 
Parliament and people of England, however, it must soon be matter 
of serious inquiry, how far it be possible to devise, by means of 
compensation or otherwise, some mode of evading the incalculable 
evils which must accrue to every branch of our domestie industry, 
if the present restrictions be not relaxed before the expiration of 
the Charter. 


It is the universal opinion among all classes, whether interested 
in the monopoly or not, that the exclusive privileges of the Com- 
pany in the China trade will not be permitted to survive the mo- 
ment when the faith of Parliament is released ; and we know that 
there are many, formerly most strenuous in opposition to concession, 
who would not be unwilling to treat for terms. Surely it would be 
better that the settlement of this great question should be effected 
now by a calm and liberal understanding between the King’s Go- 
vernment and the Company, than that it should be deferred to a 
period when the most valuable portion of the Asiatic trade shall have 
passed into the hands of a rival nation, beyond the chance or pos- 
sibility of recovery. 
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Mr. Bucxincuam’s New Vortume or Traveus 1n Assyria, 
Mepia, anp Persia, 


A new Volume of Travels, by the Editor of this Journal, most 
appropriately dedicated to Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., has just 
issued from the press, including the completion of his Overland 
Journey to India,—the route extending from Bagdad across the 
Chain of Mount Zagros into Persia, and through that country by 
Kermanshah, Hamadan, Ispahan, Persepolis, Shiraz, and Shapoor, 
to Bushire,—with a Voyage down the Persian Gulf, and a visit to 
the chief port of the Wahabees, the Arab Pirates of that sea. 


The Reviews will, no doubt, do justice to this work, and point 
out its merits or defects, according to the views taken of each, by 
their respective conductors. In Tus Orienrat Heratp, how- 
ever, we have never yet permitted an Author to sit in judgment on 
his own productions, though that course, we believe, is not unusual 
in less serupulous publications. We have, in all the previous cases 
of a volume issuing from the press, under the name of the Editor 
of this Journal,—of which this is now the fourth,—been content to 
announce the fact, and, instead of presenting the readers of Tue 
OrtentaL Heravp witha general review of the whole, or a cha- 
racter of the performance, we have preferred giving them some one 
entire chapter, of a nature suited to this work ; thus enabling them 
to form their own judgment as to the probable merits of the rest. 
We shall do so in the present instance, also, merely prefixing the 
short Preface, as explanatory of the circumstances under which the 
volume was produced, and then follow it up by the chapter which 
is devoted to a description of Bussorah on the Euphrates, as being 
particularly well suited to the pages of an Oriental and Commercial 
Publication. 


Preface. 


‘ In presenting to the public a Fourth Volume of Travels in the 
Eastern World, I am not without the apprehension that this portion 
of my labours may be thought to have been executed with less care 
and attention than preceding ones. It has unquestionably been my 
desire, as well as my interest, to make them all equally worthy of 
public approbation ; but the circumstances under which each of the 
several volumes were prepared, and over which circumstances I had 
no power of control, differed so materially from each other, that this 
alone would be suflicient to account for still greater variations in 
their execution than is even likely to be discovered in them. The 
Travels in Palestine were prepared in India, under the disadvantages 
of absence from books and authorities essential to their illustration ; 
but, on the other hand, with the advantage of more complete leisure 
than it has been my good fortune ever to enjoy since. ‘The Travels 
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in the Decapolis, or Hauran, and countries east of the Jordan and 
the Dead Sea, were written out for publication, entirely on ship- 
board, during a stormy and disagreeable passage from India, under 
-circumstances of the most painfully oppressive nature, and the most 
hostile to calm and abstracted literary composition ; but, on the 
other hand, with the advantage of freedom from all other occupation, 
and ample command of time, whenever the jntervals of moderate 
weather admitted of writing. The Travels in Mesopotamia were 
written and arranged in London, under the disadvantage of repeated 
interruptions from ill health, and the anxiety and labour dependent 
on the prosecution of my claims for redress of injuries done me by 
the Government of India, before a Parliamentary Committee ; but 
with the advantage of a mind more at ease than it had been for seven 
years before : my perseverance having been just then rewarded by a 
complete triumph over the traducers of my personal character and 
literary reputation: the tribunal to which I appealed, having com- 
pletely vindicated all my claims, and put to shame the wickedness 
of my accusers. The Travels in Assyria, Media, and Persia, which 
form the present volume, and complete the series of the continuous 
route, followed in my overland journey to India, have been pre- 
pared under circumstances which are probably without a parallel in 
the history of literary undertakings, and may at least excuse many 
i ections, which, under other and more favourable auspices, 


could not claim such indulgence. The favourable reception given 


to the previous volumes, and the natural desire to have the series 
completed by the publication of the present, combined to urge its 
early appearance : but being, at the period of commencing its pre- 
paration for the press, almost incessantly occupied, by having in my 
own hands the Editorship of a Daily and a Weekly Political Journal, 
the Argus and the Sphynx,—and of a Weekly and a Monthly Lite- 
rary Journal, the Atheneum and the Oriental Herald,—I could only 
hope to accomplish the task of bringing out this volume in a man- 
ner at all worthy of acceptance, by devoting a portion of those hours 
which are ordinarily given to recreation and repose, to the labour 
which such an undertaking involved. This resolution was accord- 
ingly made, and has been at length faithfully redeemed ; for, I may 
truly say, that not a single page of it has been written, arranged, 
corrected, or revised, but after the hours at which even the most 
studious generally repair to their couch, to recruit by sleep the ex- 
haustion of the labours of the day. 


That, under the circumstances described, errors of style and de- 
fects of arrangement should appear, will not be deemed wonderful ; 
and that, under other circumstances, the task might have been 
more satisfactorily executed, cannot admit of doubt. But, when it 
is not possible to do all we desire, and in the very best manner we 
could wish, it is more wise, because more useful, to execute our 
duty in the best manner that we are able, rather than altogether 
abandon the attempt as impracticable. It is on this maxim, at least, 
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that I have acted ; and it is rather in extenuation of imperfections, 
which this necessarily brings in its train, than from any other mo 
tive, that I have ventured at all to allude to the subject. It will com- 
plete the picture of hurried and interrupted composition, if I state, 
what is literally the fact, that, having left London on business of 
some importance, which called me to cross the Channel to Guernsey, 
and being driven back by tempestuous weather, in the Watersprite, 
which made an ineffectual attempt to cross the passage, and, though 
one of the finest steam-packets in the service, was obliged to bear 
up, and anchor again in Weymouth Roads at midnight, I am now 
writing this Preface, in the Travellers’ Room of the Crown Inn, at 
Melcombe Regis, with an animated conversation passing all around 
me among the inquiring and intelligent fellow-passengers who are 
occupants of the same apartment. Being bound, by my Publisher, 
to finish every part of my task before a given day, this cannot be 
deferred till my return, and it is therefore thus hurriedly completed ; 
but it is at least in keeping with the whole picture, that a Work 
begun amidst the conflicting duties and labours of four separate and 
voluminous Journals, already described, should be terminated by a 
hasty sketch like this, in the interval of a stormy passage by sea, 
and in the momentary expectation of seeing the signal for imme- 
diate re-embarkation displayed. 


I cannot conclude, however, even this imperfect address, without 
saying a word or two on the subject of the Illustrations, and the 
typographical execution of the Work. To Colonel Johnson, of the 
East India Company's Engineers, I am indebted for the beautiful 
View of Muscat, which was painted by Witherington, from a sketch 
of Colonel Johnson's, and engraved by Jeavons, on a reduced scale, 
for Mr. Pringle’s Annual, ‘ ‘The Friendship’s Offering,’ a copy of 
which Colonel Johnson kindly permitted me to take. To the same 
friend I am also indebted for a View of the Entrance to the Harbour 
of Bombay, with the several characteristic features of a trankee, a 
peculiar kind of boat; fishing-stakes, marking the boundaries of 
certain banks, secured from general navigation ; and a fisherman on 
a catamaran, a rude raft, of three logs of wood, encountering and 
killing a sword-fish, larger than himself and his raft together ; all of 
which are accurate delineations of real and natural objects seen at 
Bombay, but which, by some irremediable oversight, has been placed 
at the head of a Chapter descriptive of Bussorah, on the Euphrates, 
the chief part of the Persian Gulf. To the kindness of my friend, 
Mr. James Baillie Frazer, the intelligent author of a Tour in the 
Himalya Mountains, and a Journey in Khorassan, I owe the two 
interesting views, of the Ruins of Persepolis seen under the aspect 
of an approaching storm, and the Ruins of Ormuz with its sweep- 
ing bay of anchorage. With these exceptions, the Illustrations of 
the Volume, to the number of twenty-six, are from original sketches 
of the scenes and objects described, taken in the course of the jour- 
ney, and completed from descriptions noted on the spot. The man- 
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ner in which these have all been drawn on wood by Mr. W. H. 
Brooke, and in which the greater part of them have been executed 
by the respective engravers whose names appear in the list, is such 
as, I hope, will confirm the established reputation of the artists 
themselves, at the same time that they cannot fail to gratify as well 
as to instruct the reader. The typography, which is from the press 
of Messrs. S. and R. Bentley, may fairly challenge a comparison 
for beauty with the production of any press in the kingdom. 

The introduction of an engraved Portrait has been done princi- 
pally with a view of showing the costume in which the greater part 
of the Journey described in the present Volume was performed. 
This has been so frequently the subject of inquiry by those who felt 
any interest in knowing all the details of my journeys, and the cir- 
cumstances under which they were performed, that, having such 
a sketch in my possession, I considered it likely to interest some, 
and offend none ; and, therefore, readily consented to its being ap- 
pended to the Work in its present form. 


And now, having said thus much in indication of what I am sure 
will be admitted as merits, being the production of other hands ; and, 
in extenuation of what I am ready to admit as defects, being the pro- 
duction of my own, [ commend these hurried labours to the indul- 
gent spirit of my intelligent countrymen ; sincerely wishing them 
perpetual exemption from all the privations and inconveniences 
which they will find in the ensuing pages, and which are inseparable 
from travelling in countries so far removed from our own in habits, 
manners, and usages, as well as in geographical distance; assur- 
ing them, that, if the performance of these journeys occasioned 
me more suffering than I should again be willing to undergo, the 
retrospect affords me a continual and inexhaustible source of agree- 
able associations ; and that I shall consider myself amply rewarded 
for all I have undergone, if I have the happiness to find that the 
humble record of whatever I may have deemed worthy of observa- 
tion in other countries, may be thought worthy the approbation of 
the inquiring and intellectual classes of my own. 


J. S. Buckincuam. 
Weymouth, Nov. 16, 1828. 
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History, Population, and Commerce of Bussorah, the Chief Port of 
the Persian Gulf. 


The town of Bussorah * is seated near the western bank of the 
combined streams of the Euphrates and Tigris, about fifty miles 
below the point of their union at Kourna,} and seventy above the 
point of their discharge into the sea. These two rivers preserve 
their respective names of the Fraat and the Dijela, from their 
sources to their point of union; and the stream there formed is 
called the Shat-el-Arab, or river of the Arabs, from this point to 
the sea. The position of the British factory, which is nearly 
in the centre of the town, has been fixed by astronomical ob- 
servations, to be in latitude 30° 29’ 30’ north, and in longitude 
47° 34’ 15” east. 

The form of the town, as enclosed by its walls, is an irregular 
oblong square, its greatest length being in a direction of east- 
north-east and west-south-west, and its greatest breadth being 
from west-north-west to east-south-east, lying thus nearly at right 
angles with the stream of the Shat-el-Arab, which runs by the town 
from north-north-west to south-south-east. The portion of the 
wall which faces to the east-north-east, passes along the western 
bank of the river, within a few hundred yards of its edge, and may 
extend about a mile in length from south-south-east to north-north- 
west. The portion of the wall facing the south-south-east, goes 
nearly in a straight line from the river into the Desert, or from east- 
north-east to west-south-west for nearly three miles. The wall 
facing the north-north-west, and that facing the west-south-west, 
are almost confounded in one, by the irregularities in the line of the 
first, and by the last being joined to it by a rounding or circuit on 
the north-west, which leaves the angle of their union ill-defined. 
The compass of the whole, however, may be estimated at from eight 
to nine miles. 


The walls themselves are built of sun-dried bricks, and are of 
considerable thickness at the foundations, with loop-holes for mus- 
ketry in a parapet wall at the top, continued all round, and occa- 
sional ports for cannon ; but of these there are very few mounted. 
Some portions of the wall are bastioned by circular towers, and 
most of it is crowned with battlements; but the work, though 
forming an effectual defence against the Arabs of the Desert, is, to 
the eye of an European, destitute of the symmetry and strength 
required in a fortified barrier ; and the wretched state of the whole 
at present, from the neglect of timely repair, makes it look rather 
like the ruined walls of some deserted city than the enclosure of one 
still inhabited. 





# % 4, Bussra is the true orthography. 


+ Kourna, at thejunction of the Tigris and Euphrates, is one of the 
shree Apameas built by Seleucus, in honour of his first wife, Apamea. 
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The walls of Bussorah have five gates, three of which face the 
south-south-east, and, beginning from that nearest to the river, are 
called Bab-el-Meejmooah, Bab-el-Seradjey, and Bad-el-Zobeir ; the 
other two face the north-north-west, and are called Bab-el-Robat, 
which is near the Mekam, and Bab-el-Bagdad, which leads directly 
into the central and most peopled part of the city. These gates 
mostly take their names from that of the places to and from which 
they lead, and are all of them of mean appearance in their original 
structure, and in a state of great ruin from neglect of repairs.* 

For, the irrigation of the soil, for the supply of the city with 
water, and for the facility of transporting goods, there are three 
large canals that lead from the river by and through the town. The 
northern and southernmost ones enter just at these respective 
angles of the city walls, and go along in the direction of them, on 
the outside, and within a few yards of their foundations, extending 
all the way to the opposite angles of the town, and there uniting 
without or beyond the western wall, so as to form a complete ditch 
to the fortifications. From these canals, smaller channels carry off 
the water, in different directions, to irrigate the soil through which 
they pass. 

The central canal enters from the river about midway between 
these two, but rather nearer to the northernmost one. This goes 
up westerly, through the whole length of the town, and serves at 
once to supply the inhabitants with water for domestic purposes, 
to irrigate the whole of the fields and gardens within the walls, by 
channels leading off from it in various directions, and to admit of 
the transportation of goods in the large boats which pass from the 
river to the centre of the town, laden with all the various com- 
modities that enter into the consumption of the people, or into 
the foreign trade of the merchants here. All these canals are 
filled by the flood, and left dry by the ebb tide, twice in every 
twenty-four hours; the only exceptions being when strong north- 
west winds prevail on the neaps, so as to check the flow of the 
water, and make a continued ebb in the river for two tides follow- 
ing. As, however, even on ordinary occasions, there is seldom 
more than one flood that can fall at a convenient hour of the day, 
from the ebb lasting mostly eight hours, and the flood only four, 
there is often a considerable bustle and noise on the canal among 
the boats passing up and down, so much so as to give an im- 
pression to a stranger of a more active commerce than really 
exists. The canal itself is much too narrow for the convenient 
passage of the vessels employed on it ; and as none but the very 
smallest of these can move, except at the top of high-water, they 
are often all in motion at once. Boats grounding in their passage 
lie until the next flood floats them, and laden vessels losing the 





* There is a neat one now building, facing the south-west, between the 
Bagdad and Zobeir gates, to be called Bab Bakna, from the name of the 
present Mutesellim, 
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springs, sometimes lie in the very centre of the channel until the 
ensuing spring, blocking up the passage entirely for smaller vessels, 
which might otherwise have water enough, but for which room is 
not left to pass. 

For the conveyance of passengers on this canal, small canoes, 
called ‘bellem,’ are employed; and these having a clean mat 
in the bottom for the seat, and a light awning over head to shade 
it, are pushed along by the two boatmen who stand in the head 
and stern, and with long poles, fitted for the purpose, give the 
canoe sufficient velocity to keep up with a well-manned four-oared 
boat. These are the smallest vessels seen, and, from having only 
a draught of a few inches, they can be used at any time of the tide, 
except at dead low water. From these, there are boats of all sizes, 
up to vessels of fifty tons, which are the largest that I remember 
to have seen on the canal. The canoes are often very long and 
narrow; and from the peculiar finish of their prows have a light 
and elegant form. The most usual way of impelling them along 
the stream is by the use of bamboo poles; but they are some- 
times rowed by short paddles, which are used by the rowers alter- 
nately from side to side, and then present the appearance so graphi- 
cally described in Arrian’s report of the Voyage of Nearchus, when 
the fishermen whom they saw at Kophos, in boats similar to these 
described, were said to have their oars not fastened to their row- 
locks, as in Greek vessels, but to hold them in the hand, so that they 
seemed to dig the water, rather than to row, and to toss it up as a 
labourer throws up earth with his spade.* 


There are also circular boats made of basket-work, and covered 
with bitumen, which are from six to eight feet in diameter, of 
shallow draught, and capable of carrying six or eight persons. These 
are used both on the canal and on the river, and are paddled or spun 
along, for they make chiefly a circular motion, with sufficient ease. 
These are called ‘ kufa,’ and-seem to be of the same kind as those 
circular boats made of reeds, and in the form of a shield, which are 
noticed by Herodotus as in use on the river of Babylon upwards of 
2000 years ago. Tt 

There is still another species of boat used principally for heavy 
burthens ; this is called a ‘ donak,’ but, fromt he singularity of its 
form, it is not easy to be described. It rises at each end with so 
much sheer as to be nearly like a crescent, but it falls out above, 
as if the timbers had been all twisted from their original place. 
The bottom is quite flat, and the stem and stern rise to a consi- 
derable height from the water, falling at the same time inward, 
like the horns of the moon ; and the whole is covered with a thick 
coat of bitumen. 


The rest of the vessels employed on the canal are of the common 
form used throughout the Persian and Arabian Gulfs ; and, not- 





* Voyage of Nearchus, (§. 28.) Dr. Vincent’s translation, vol. i. pp. 
1,42. 4to. + Herodotus, Clio, exciv. 
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withstanding their inelegant forms above water, they have often 
beautiful bottoms, and are strongly built. 


The whole of these canals, with all their dependent channels, 
are merely dug out of the soil, without being lined with artificial 
embankments or masonry in any part throughout their entire 
length ; and the few brick-built bridges that are thrown across them 
in different parts of the town are of the meanest kind. 


On coming from the river, and going up to Bussorah by the cen- 
tral canal, the entrance is made through a narrow mouth, with a 
circular fort on the left, and a mosque with a small minaret on the 
right. Several houses follow on each side, those on the left being 
chiefly timber-yards, and sture-houses of articles most in demand 
for the use of boats and shipping; and that on the right, called 
El! Mekam, having a coasting custom-house, with a coffee-house, 
mosque, and the dwellings of those whose occupations have drawn 
them to reside around this spot. 


The portion of buildings on the right of the canal at its entrance 
is called ‘ El Mekam, literally the place of residence for the gover- 
nor's lieutenant,* and was formerly the station of such an officer 
from the Pasha of Bussorah, who had his own palace further up in 
the city. The portion of buildings on the left side of the canal, 
and opposite to El Mekam at the entrance, is called ‘ Minawi.’ 


In the time of Hossein Pasha, the son of Ali Pasha, both of 
them mentioned in the Travels of Pietro della Valle and ‘Tavernier, 
the city of Bussorah was distant nearly two miles from the banks 
of the river, and Minawi was then a distinct village, serving as the 
port or landing-place. It was this Hossein who extended the walls 
of the former town down to the river, and enclosed the village of 
Minawi within it, by which means all the intermediate fields and 
gardens which had never before, nor have ever since, been built 
upon, became incorporated with the rest. ‘The newly-enclosed vil- 
lage was then fortified by a strong wall continued all around it, and 
formed nearly an eighth of the whole space enclosed within the walls 
of Bussorah, even when thus extended. 


Dr. Vincent, in endeavouring to prove the etymology of Talmena, 
one of the stations of Nearchus, as given by Arrian, to be from a 
ruined fort, takes the Tal from the Hebrew for a ruined heap, and 
Mina from the Arabic for a fort, which he supports by saying, that 
Mina, Minau, at the Anamis, and Minavi at Basra, are all expres- 





* pire Ist. A place of residence, adwelling, a mansion. 2d. State, 
dignity, condition. Thus, clr» ee from mls standing’ in, fixed in, &c. 
and pli a place, forms the Arabic, Turkish, and Persian title of Kaim. 


Mekam, meaning a lieutenant, vicegerent ; and as such is applied to the 
deputy-governor of Constantinople, or to any other locum tenens— 
Rivhardeon’s Arabic Dictionary, p. 1809. 
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sive of a fort.* But this is not true, as Mina in Arabic signifies a 
port, or anchoring-place for ships,} as well as a landing-place for 
boats, and answers exactly to the Italian term Scala, which is used 
throughout the Mediterranean for similar places. On the coast of 
Syria, the town of Tripoli is about a mile or two from the sea, and 
the landing and anchoring-place before it is called El Mina. This 
is the case also at Latikea, just above it ; and even in Egypt, where 
towns are at a little distance from the river, as Cairo, Manfalout, 
and Assiout, the places at which the boats land are called El Mina, 
or the port of the town, to which it serves as such. In noone in- 
stance do I remember the application of this, or even a term like it 
in sound, to a fort, in any of the numerous dialects of Arabia which 
I have heard spoken. 


After passing the Mekam on the right, and Minawi on the left, 
the rest of the way up to the city by the canal is bordered by a 
public road on the southern side, and date-trees and gardens on the 
northern, for about half a mile or more ; and though the canal, from 
being narrow and low, is exceedingly hot in the day-time, the sun 
beating on it with full power, and the high banks keeping off all 
wind, yet, at the cool time of morning or evening, when the water 
is high flood, the passage up and down is agreeable. 


At the distance of about a mile from the entrance of the canal, 
the houses of Bussorah are first met with, and these are most thickly 
placed on the southern side. Somewhat less than a mile further 
up is the British Factory, which, presenting a circular brick wall 
toward the river with arched windows or ports, and having a large 
gate towards the creek, with sentries, flag-staff, &c., has all the 
appearance of a fortress, and is indeed by far the best building to 
be seen in the whole city. 


Within the next quarter of a mile above this is the Seraia, or 
palace of the Mutsellim, and the Custom-house, both of them build- 
ings of the meanest kind, and in the worst state of repair ; and 
just above this last, the bridge that crosses the canal in a line from 
the Bagdad gate, renders it unnavigable further up, though the 
stream itself continues till it reaches the other extremity of the town. 


The rise of water in this canal is about eight feet perpendicular 
with the flood of spring tides, and six feet with the flood of the 
neaps, and at low water it is nearly dry. The time of high water 
at the full and change is five p.m., or about an hour earlier than it 
is in the middle of the river opposite to the point of this canal’s 
discharge. 


The space actually occupied by buildings does not comprise more 
than one-fourth of that which is enclosed within the walls of Bus- 





* Commerce of the Ancients in the Indian Ocean, vol. i., p. 263. 4to, 


+ Line a port, haven, harbour, an anchoring-ground for ships.— 
Richardson, p. 1922. 
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sorah, the rest being laid out in corn-fields, rice-grounds, date- 
groves, and gardens ; in this respect it has been very aptly compared 
to ancient Babylon, a great portion of which seems, by the account 
of all the historians who have described it, to have been laid out in 
the same way. ‘The buildings themselves are badly planned and 
constructed, and are mostly as deficient even in what are held by 
their occupiers to be conveniences and comforts, as they are to the 
eyes of a stranger destitute of beauty. 


From the want of stones, which are here scarcely to be found or 
met with in a journey of many miles, the walls of the city, as well 
as by far the greater number of dwellings within it, are built of 
sun-dried bricks. The few houses that have kiln-dried bricks in 
their walls, are too inconsiderable in number to form an exception, 
and are confined to the British Factory, the Seraia of the Mute- 
sellim, one or two of the principal mosques, and perhaps half a 
dozen mansions of rich men in different parts of the town. The 
scarcity and consequent high price of wood, occasions the trunk of 
the date-tree to be almost the only sort employed in building ; and 
this, from its fibrous nature, cannot be wrought into a regular shape 
by all the art of carpentry. Stone and wood are, therefore, rarely 
seen, and the buildings, from the necessary confinement to such ma- 
terials as are used in them, are all of the meanest appearance. 

In assigning an etymology to Bussorah, Dr. Vincent says, ‘ Basra, 
Bozra, and Bosara, is a name applicable to any town in the Desert, 
as it signifies rough or stony ground; and thus we have a Bosara 
in Ptolemy, near Muskat, and a Bozra, familiar in Scripture, de- 
noting an Arabian town in the neighbourhood of Judea, taken by 
the Maccabees.'* The Hebrew signification, as applied to the 
Bozra of the Scriptures, is consistent and appropriate, since that 
town is really seated on rough and stony ground, and so probably 
was the Bosara of Ptolemy near Muskat, judging from the general 
character of the country there. The Arabic Bussra, (for that is the 
nearest pronunciation of the name Baas) though allied, perhaps, to 
the Hebrew Bozra or Botzra, has yet some distinguishing features 
of difference. ¥ , is interpreted, Ist. Whitish stones. 2d. A kind 
of earth, out of which they dig such stones. 3d. The city of 
Basra or Bassora, as seated on such ground. The whitish stones 
cannot be the meaning of the name either of Bozra in Syria, or of 
Bussorah on the Euphrates, as the former is on a bed of black ba- 
saltic rock ; and in the latter there are no stones of any descrip- 
tion at all. Although this name is applied equally to the earth, out 
of which such stones are dug, I could not learn, during my stay 





* Golius ad Alfrag., p. 120. Terra crassa et lapidosa. But see F713 
under 9X3. Botsrath desertum a Batzar clausit, quia clauduntur aque. 
From hence, adds the Dean, Bazar for an emporium, and urbs munita, 
pn circumclauditur, to which the Bursa of Carthage is allied.—Vincent’s 

ommerce of the Ancients, &c., vol. i., p. 436, note. 
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here, that the earth of Bussorah at all produced any such stones ; 
and the only difference between the soil of the present town, and 
that of the old city, which is supposed to have been near Zobeir, 
is that the one is more sandy than the other ; but both are equally 
destitute of stones. There is another meaning given to ,,a, as sig- 
nifiying ‘ the side, border, or margin,’ a sense that would apply to 
the Hebrew Bozra, as it was the easternmost town of note in all 
the Hauran, and ‘bordered’ upon the country of the Nabateans, but 
still more suitably to Bussorah, which was upon the ‘ side and 
margin’ of Arabia itself, and near the banks of the Euphrates, 
which in all ages has been considered as its eastern boundary by 
land. The Hebrew and the Arabic names, though differently spelt 
by us, who know and preserve the distinction between them, are 
written and pronounced exactly alike by the respective inhabitants 
of each, who, it is true, are all Arabs. The word Bazar _\5L, is of 
a different origin in its root, and of different orthography, and 
means equally a place where goods are publicly sold, or the act of 
bargaining for purchase and sale in private, and does not seem allied 
to either of the others. 

The population of Bussorah has varied at different periods of its 
history from 500,000 to about 50,000 inhabitants. The former is 
supposed to have been the maximum of its most flourishing state ; 
the latter the minimum, after the dreadful ravages of the plague in 
1773—when upwards of 300,000 souls are said to haye fallen 
victims to this destructive scourge. It is true that at the time of 
Mr. Niebuhr’s passage through this place, which was in 1764, he 
supposed the population scarcely to have exceeded 40,000; and by 
a calculation of one hundred houses to each of the seventy mehalles 
or parishes of the city, and seven dwellers to each house, which he 
thought was the utmost that could be allowed, the number made 
only 49,000, But in an interval of nine years, which passed until 
the plague of 1773, great changes might have been effected in the 
state of the surrounding country, and a surplus population of a still 
greater number have been drawn to the city, by causes which 
offerei brighter prospects to the inhabitants of it. Such sudden 
changes are not uncommon in the great cities of the Eastern world, 
and more particularly in those which, like Bussorah, are frequently 
exposed to become subject to different masters, and be contended 
for as a frontier post between two warring powers, and whose 
prosperity, even in times of political tranquillity, depends on so 
precarious a foundation as foreign trade. — 

At the present moment, while it enjoys sufficient security from 
all dangers without, and is subject to its old masters the Turks, 
who preserve good order within, the population is on the increase, 
and may amount altogether to nearly 100,000 souls. About one- 
half of these are Arabs, one-fourth Persians, and the remaining 
fourth a mixture of Turks, Armenians, Indians, Jews, and Catholic 
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Christians, with a few Koords from the mountains of Koordistan, 
and a small portion of the Arab Christians, called Subbees, or disci- 
ples and followers of John the Baptist. 


The Arabs are mostly persons born in the town, or in its 
immediate neighbourhood, with occasional settlers from Bagdad, 
Kourna, and the villages along the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, as well as some Desert Arabs from the country of 
Nedjed, and trading people from Coete, or Graine, the great sea- 
port of that part of Arabia. The occupations of the Arab popula- 
tion are chiefly commercial among the higher order, and labour 
and cultivation among the lower. The religion of both is of the 
Soonnee sect of Mohammedanism, and they are in general 
tolerant to those of a different faith. The dress of the merchants, 
who are originally of Bussorah, as well as those who come from 
Moosul and Bagdad, differs but little from that of the same class of 
people in Syria, except that it is here gayer and more costly in the 
same rank of life. Indian muslins and Angora shalloons are worn 
in the summer; but fine broad-cloths, of the brightest colours, 
Indian stuffs, and Cashmeer shawls, form the winter apparel ; and 
these are displayed in such variety, as to make the wardrobe of a 
well-dressed man exceedingly expensive. ‘The Arabs from Nedjed, 
and those from Coete or Graine, wear invariably the Bedouin 
handkerchief, called Maharama and Keffeea; the poorer people 
bind them round their heads with bands of camel's hair thread 
made into a sort of rope; but the wealthier class, although they 
are clad in the most costly robes, still retain this mark of their 
Desert origin, and sometimes even wear a rich Indian shawl as a 
turban over it, while the long ends of the coarse Bedouin Keffeea 
hang over their shoulders, forming a singular mixture of the cos- 
tumes of the Desert and the town. The light Bagdad cloak, in 
alternate stripes of reddish brown and white, is worn by all in the 
summer ; and thicker abbas, of a similar form and pattern, by the 
poor in the winter; but the rich at this season wear fine thick 
cloaks of a black colour, with a broad and deep three-forked stripe 
of gold, woven into the cloth, and descending from the top of the 
right shoulder down the back. 


The Persian part of the population of Bussorah are all of the 
Sheeah sect of Moslems ; but as their party is the weakest, they 
conceal the hatred with which this religious distinction inspires 
them towards the Turks and Arabs as Soonnees; and even their 
peculiar fasts and festivals are, for the same reason, observed with 
some degree of privacy. The rich among them are mostly mer- 
chants, who bave commercial relations with their countrymen 
settled at the chief ports in India, and with others in Shooster and 
the higher parts of Persia, but seldom further north than Bagdad, 
as the Aleppo and Damascus trades are in the hands of Arabs. 
The lower classes of the Persian population are occupied mostly as 
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writers, servants, shopkeepers, and mechanics; in all which pro- 
fessions or stations, their superior activity, industry, insinuating 
manners, ingenuity, and address, are conspicuous; and while 
among the Arabs a man is either a merchant in easy circumstances, 
or a mere labourer, Persians are found filling most of the inter- 
mediate stations, and rising by their own exertions from the lowest 
to the highest ranks. The dress of the Persians differs but little 
from that which is common to all the parts of Persia which I have 
seen, excepting only that the black sheep’s-skin cap is exchanged 
for the shawl or muslin turban, and the scarlet embroidered coat for 
the Arab cloak. ‘These, however, are sufficient to alter the ap- 
pearance of the dress so much, that a stranger would not easily 
distinguish a Persian from an Arab inhabitant of Bussorah. Some, 
indeed, both among the rich and the poor, adopt the Arab costume 
entirely ; and then it is only by the characteristic features of their 
race, and by their peculiar manner of pronouncing the Arabic lan- 
guage, that they can be known. 


The Turks are very few in number, and are almost all in offices 
of trust under the Government, or otherwise personally attached 
to the Governor himself. This man, who is called here the Mute- 
sellim, or literally the Lieutenant of the Pasha of the province, is 
himself a native of Bussorah, but of Turkish descent ; and having 
been many years at Constantinople, and served several campaigns 
against the Russians, he is much more a Turk than an Arab. The 
officers attached to him are principally Turks by family, but born 
in towns remote from the metropolis, as Moosul, Bagdad, and 
Bussorah. All these, however, preserve the Turkish kaook of 
Constantinople as a distinguishing mark of dress; their other gar- 
ments differing in nothing from those of the well-dressed merchants 
of the place. Few as are these Turks in number, never at any 
time perhaps exceeding five hundred, they maintain firm possession 
of the city, with the aid of a small number of Georgians, Koords, 
Arabs, and Persians, who are paid by the Government as soldiers, 
but who furnish their own arms and clothing, and are the most 
undisciplined rabble that can be imagined. The horse are estimated 
at 1,500, but that number is seldom complete, and the foot are 
composed of five companies or Beiraks, of nominally one hundred 
muskets each. There are about fifty of the best of these who are 
selected as a body-guard for the Mutesellim, and who accompany 
him to the mosque on Fridays, and attend him on state occasions. 
These are foot soldiers and musketeers, and they are distinguished 
by a uniform dress of red jackets, seamed with black cord, the full 
blue Turkish trowsers, white turbans, and English muskets, with 
black cartouch-box and belts. This is the only instance of uniform 
that I remember among the soldiers of either the Arabs, the Turks, 
or the Persians, and has, I think, been occasioned by the constant 
station of the British Resident's guard here, and the frequent arrival 
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of East India Company's cruisers and merchant vessels, with disci- 
plined sepoys on board. The Tefenkchee Bashee, or chief of these 
musketeers, wears the large fur cap of the Bagdad soldiers ; but 
all his inferiors, with the exception of the body-guard already men- 
tioned, dress in their own way, and just as their means allow, except 
that each Beirak or company has some trifling mark by which it is 
distinguished from others. 


In personal appearance, the Turks of Bussorah are far below 
those of Asia Minor and the large towns of Syria, and still more 
inferior to those of Smyrna and Constantinople, both in strength 
of frame, fairness of complexion, and general beauty of person. 
The degeneration has been effected probably by several united 
causes ; such as a mixture with Arab blood, the use of negro slaves, 
and long residence in a hot and unhealthy climate. In character 
they have a good deal of the gravity, resignation, an. attachment 
to old customs, which distinguish the ‘Turks of the north; but 
they do not appear to inherit their love of ostentatious display, their 
haughty carriage towards those of a different faith, their polite and 
courtly manners towards their friends, nor their proud and unbend- 
ing courage against their enemies. They possess a power equally 
despotic with that of other Turks ruling over Arab towns ; but 
they use it, certainly, with almost unexampled moderation: the 
consequence of this is, that their government is popular with all 
classes, and there is scarcely an Arab inhabitant of the city who 
would not prefer the reign of the Osmanli or Turkish authority to 
that of any Arab Sheikh, and who would not take up arms to “tle- 
fend it. 


The Armenians of Bussorah do not at present exceed fifty families, 
though formerly they were much more numerous, They are here, 
as throughout all the rest of the Turkish empire, a sober, industrious, 
and intelligent race of people, engaged in occupations of trust as 
brokers, and doing business also for themselves as merchants, 
Their dress differs in nothing from that of the rich natives of the 
place, except that they confine themselves to dark-coloured cloths 
for their garments, and wear blue, black, and brown Cashmeer 
shawls for turbans, never assuming the gay tints reserved for the 
adorning of the faithful; though at this place there seems more 
laxity in the execution of the law enforcing distinctions of dress and 
colours to be worn by people of different faiths, than in most other 
Turkish towns that I have seen. The Armenians communicate 
with each other in their own language ; but in general they speak 
Turkish, Persian, and Arabic, equally well; and some few add to 
these, English, Portuguese, and Hindostanee, which gives them 
great advantages in their mercantile transactions. ‘They have a 
small church, and two or three priests attached to it, and their 
community is respectable and happy. An instarice was related to 
me of their strict attention to the reputation of their body, which 
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deserves to be recorded:—A young widow, who had been left 
without a protector, and was sufficiently handsome to have snares 
laid for her virtue, yielded to temptation, and lived for a short time 
as the mistress of a rich person, but without further prostitution. 
The circumstance becoming known, it was decided by the Arme- 
nians that their nation was scandalised by such an occurrence ; and 
their influence was sufficient to get this fair sinner banished from 
the town, and sent to Bagdad, where they furnished her with a 
maintenance from their body, to prevent a recurrence of the neces- 
sity which she pleaded as an excuse for her past transgressions. 


The Jews of Bussorah are also less numerous than they formerly 
were, though at present they are thought to amount to more than 
one hundred families. The heads of these are all merchants and 
traders ; and as they add to the sobriety, industry, and perseverance 
of the Armenians, a meanness, a cunning, and a disregard of prin- 
ciple, which are peculiar to them, they insinuate themselves into all 
affairs of business that are transacted even between strangers, and 
are not only in general the greatest gainers in every affair, but often 
derive a profit as brokers and agents, when the principals for whom 
they treat may lose. Thev form here as separate a body as in all 
other parts of the globe, living only among themselves, and pre- 
serving, by intermarriages among their own immediate offspring, 
that peculiarity of features as well as of character, which dis- 
tinguishes them from the one end of the world to the other. Their 
dress differs very little from that of the wealthy natives of the place, 
except in their confining themselves, like the Armenians, to dark- 
coloured garments. ‘Their turban is, however, peculiar; and in- 
stead of the overhanging tarboosh and full shawl of the Armenians, 
it is formed of a flower-striped silk and cotton cloth, bovad tightly 
round a red cap in flat folds, with sometimes a border of fringe at 
the edge. The rich, of whom there are many, are always well 
dressed ; the poor go from mediocrity down to filth and rags ; and 
all classes wear their beards and the hanging side-locks which dis- 
tinguish their sect from all others. Their common language is 
Arabic ; though among themselves, and in correspondence with 
other Jews, they write this in the Hebrew character ; but of Turkish, 
Persian, or any other tongue, there are few who know enough to 
transact the most common business, which forms a great feature of 
difference between them and the Armenians. 


The Catholic Christians are much fewer in number than either of 
the last mentioned, and do not at present exceed twenty families. 
Some of these are natives of Bussorah, and others are recent settlers 
from Bagdad and Aleppo. ‘They are all merchants and traders, 
and are distinguished from the mass only by their wearing dark 
turbans ; since, in manners and language, they resemble the other 
inhabitants of the place. These have a church attached to the hos- 
pital of the Carmelite Friars, which has long existed here. There 
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were formerly several friars of that order attached to the Convent 
as missionaries ; and, until within these few years, always two of 
them. At present, however, there is but one, who is an old Neapo- 
litan of about sixty, and has been here altogether nearly thirty 
years, having visited Europe once only in that interval. He is one 
of the most uninformed members of his order that I remember to 
have met with, and, after so long a residence in the country, can 
scarcely speak the language of it intelligibly. His solitude was so 
insupportable when he lost his last companion, that he became a 
most abandoned drunkard in endeavouring to cheer it by the bottle. 
So scandalous was his behaviour during the period of constant ine- 
briation, that his flock bound him by the most solemn oaths, made 
at the altar, never to taste the alluring poison again. To this he 
rigidly conforms; but it costs him, according to his own confes- 
sion, the sacrifice of the only consolation which he enjoyed on this 
side the grave ! 


The Subbees are a sect of Christians, who call themselves disci- 
ples and followers of John the Baptist, and their community con- 
sists of about thirty families. ‘They dress so exactly like the Arabs 
of the place, that there is no means of discovering them by their 
exterior, and their language and general manners are also the same 
with those of the Mohammedan inhabitants of the town. The 
chief seat of these Subbees is Kourna, at the conflux of the Tigris 
and Euphrates; and at that place their bishop, and upwards of a 
hundred families, reside. ‘There are also some few at Shookashoaah, 
a Jarge Arab town higher up, and they are scattered over the plain 
country of Khusistan, at Shooster, Dezhpool, and other places 
there ; but their limits are very narrow, and their whole body col- 
lectively is thovght to be less than a thousand families. They 
possess a Gospel of their own, which is written in a dialect of the 
Chaldaic, but with characters peculiar to themselves, of which Mr. 
Niebuhr has given an alphabet, though he seems to have collected 
no other information regarding them. This gospel enters at large 
into the genealogy, birth, and education, of John the Baptist, with 
his separate history until the time of his baptizing Jesus, when the 
histories and acts of both are treated of in continuation; but in 
what particulars their version accords with, or differs from, any of 
those received among us, I could not learn; as, in the first place, 
the book itself is not easily to be procured from their priests, and in 
the next, it would require either a knowledge of their language, or 
a translation of it by them into Arabic, to understand it, neither of 
which was it in my power to obtain. This gospel is attributed by 
them to John the Baptist himself, and it is their sole authority in 
all matters of faith and doctrine. They have besides, however, a 
book of prayers and precepts, with directions for ceremonials, 
which they ascribe to the learned men of their sect, who im- 
mediately succeeded their great leader. They admit the divinity of 
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Jesus, as Christ, the son of God, and conceive that John the 
Baptist is to be honoured as his fore-runner, and as the person 
selected by God to perform the most holy sacrament of baptism on 
his child; but what are their notions regarding the Trinity I could 
not learn. They are distinguished from all other Christians by their 
frequent repetition of this sacrament on the same person, who, in 
other churches, would receive it but once. It is said, even, that 
every individual of their body is baptized annually on some parti- 
cular oceasion ; but whether this isa fixed day for all, or peculiar 
festivals chosen by the individuals themselves, does not appear. 
This, however, is certain, that on all important changes, or under- 
takings, or events of their life, baptism is re-administered. The 
child at its birth is baptized; when named it is baptized again ; 
en completing the age of puberty it is also baptized ; and whether 
contracting marriage, becoming the parent of children, undertaking 
a journey, recovering from sickness, or any other important event, 
as well as after death, and before interment, baptism is re-ad- 
ministered with all the solemnity of the first occasion. The prayers 
used at their marriages and funerals are said to be long: the first is 
a ceremony performed among themselves in some degree of 
privacy ; but the latter is conducted openly, without their being 
interrupted in it by any one. They have no standing church, since 
their places of worship must be newly erected for every new 
occasion. It is, therefore, usual with them, when these occasions 
occur, to make an enclosure of reeds, when, after a most tedious 
process of purification, the ground becomes consecrated, and they 
perform their worship therein, secluded from the eyes of strangers, 
after which the building is pulled down and destroyed. Their at- 
tention to the purity of their food is carried to an extraordinary 
degree, and equals that of the highest caste of Bramins in India. 
No water that is not drawn from the river by themselves in their 
own vessels, and even after that suffered to subside, and be other- 
wise purified by their own hands, can be drunk bythem. If honey, 
or similar articles, are purchased by them in the bazaar, it must 
have purified water poured on it, and remain a certain time covered 
to be cleansed before it can be eaten ; and even fruit, though fresh 
from the tree, must be similarly washed, to be purged of its defile- 
ment. It is, however, singular enough, that while they carry this 
attention to religious purity of food to a degree unknown to all 
other sects of Christians, abstinence and fasts should be held ins 
abomination by them; and that contrary to the general Christian 
notion of this being always acceptable to God, and tending to 
purge the soul, as well as the body, of impure passions and desires, 
the Subbees regard it as a heinous sin, and as a profanation of the 
gifts which the Creator has so bountifully provided for his creatures. 
In their moral character, they are neither esteemed more upright 
nor more corrupt than their neighbours. One of their most dis- 
tinguished virtues is mutual confidence in each other ; and a breach 
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of trust in any way is said to be regarded by them as a more 
damning offence than murder, fornication, and adultery, combined. 
It is, no doubt, this peculiar tenet, added to their notions of defile- 
ment from strangers, and the constant intermarriage of their sons 
and daughters with each other, which keeps them together, like the 
Jews, and all other unsocial castes of religion, who seek not to 
augment their numbers by converts, yet, by the selfishness of their 
institutions, preserve them from being lessened by mingling with 
others. The heads of the few families of Subbees here are mostly 
mechanics and handicrafts, more particularly as smiths and workers 
in metals ; and even in the towns enumerated, where their com- 
munity is more extensive, they generally confine themselves to the 
exercise of these and similar trades, without attaching themselves 
to agriculture or the profession of arms ; in which particular they 
resemble the Jews of Europe, where the profession of the stock- 
broker, or loan-raiser, the art of the goldsmith or jeweller, and the 
occupation of a pedlar, are those mostly followed, rather than 
the Jews of Asia, who confine themselves to dealing in general 
merchandise, and are seldom seen as mechanics or handicrafts in 
any way. 

The Indians resident in Bussorah are chiefly Banians, and are all 
employed as merchants on their own account, and as brokers and 
agents for others. ‘They enjoy, as well as the Armenians, the 
countenance and protection of the British Resident ; the heads of 
both, indeed, are actually attached to the service of the East India 
Company at their factory. Some of them have direct communica- 
tion with merchants of their own caste at Bombay; but more of 
them trade through the medium of the Banians settled at Muscat, 
and few or none have any immediate transactions of trade directly 
with Bengal. To conform in some degree to the manners of the 
place, the turban peculiar to the Banians of India is laid aside, and 
generally a red one, half in the Arab and half in the India form, is 
substituted in its place. ‘The rest of the dress is.a mixture of the 
Persian and the Arab, without being exactly either; though no 
part of Indian costume seems to be retained, and by most of them 
even the sectarial mark on the forehead is omitted to be worn. 
There is, besides all these approximations to foreign usages, a 
sufficient laxity to show that the scruples even of Hindoos are not 
unconquerable ; and that, as among all other sects and people, 
these take a colouring from the usages around them : so that they 
unbend from their primitive rigour before the slow but certain in- 
fluence of long-continued example and intercourse with those of 
another faith. The sepoys of the factory guard are also mostly 
Hindoos ; besides which, there are some mechanics attached to the 
establishment ; and these, as they live more among themselves, 
preserve their Indian habits more unchanged. Some few have 
their women with them; but by far the greater number, both of 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 20. E 
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the Banians and the soldiers, live without wives. Their collective 
number may amount to about two hundred; and, as they enjoy as 
free exercise of their religion as could be had without actually pos- 
sessing a place of public worship, and are not in any way molested, 
either by the government or by individuals, they live in ease and 
content. 


The few Koords who are found in Bussorah are not sufficiently 
numerous to form a distinct body ; but they are mostly engaged in 
inferior offices of trust under the Turks, and in the profession of 
arms, for which the habits and character of these mountaineers are 
admirably adapted. 


Of the European factories here, the only ones remaining are the 
French and the English. The former of these has merely a 
nominal existence, since the Baron Vigoroux, who holds the ap- 
pointment, resides at Bagdad; and, except the hoisting of the 
white flag, which is done by the Catholic Carmelite friar on Sun- 
days, there is no other duty which a resident would have to execute. 
Some hopes of a renewal of the French trade were excited here 
about a month since, by the arrival of two vessels from the Mauri- 
tius to Muscat, under that flag ; but the end of their voyage was a 
disastrous one. ‘They were represented to be a ship and a schooner ; 
the former armed for self-defence, the latter sailing under her con- 
voy, but having mostly treasure on board, intended for the purchase 
of cargoes for both. On passing Ras-el-Had, and conceiving all 
danger to be over, the ship sent on the schooner, which was the 
fastest sailer, towards Muscat, when, it falling calm, they became 
separated widely apart. At this moment, some Joassamee pirate- 
boats pulled down on the schooner, and, finding no resistance, 
plundered her of every dollar, and stripped even the vessel and her 
crew ofevery thing that was portable. ‘The commander, complain- 
ing of this treatment towards the subjects of a nation who were 
not at war with them, was told, that he might congratulate himself 
on being known to them as a Frenchman, since, if they had been 
even suspected to have been English, their throats would have been 
cut without distinction. It appears that there was a supercargo on 
board, who had been formerly in the service of the Imaum of 
Muscat, and who understood Arabic sufficiently well to communi- 
cate with the pirates, which was the means of their lives bein 
spared. The Joassamees were not content, however, with plunder- 
ing the vessel, but endeavoured to scuttle her; and men were 
employed both on the outside under water, and on the inside below, 
to effect this, which they were unable to do from the firm way in 
which the vessel was built, and their want of proper implements. 
The French ship, in the mean time, remained becalmed at a distance, 
unable to render any assistance to her cSnsort, and both the vessels 
afterwards reached Muscat in safety ; yet the object of the voyage 
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was entirely frustrated, and the hopes of a revival of the French 
trade at Bbussorah consequently declined. 


The English factory dates its origin from the first visit of British 

vessels to Bussorah, which was in the year 1640; and it has con- 
tinued to exist almost without interruption ever since. The build- 
ing itself, or the residence of the chief of the factory, has been fre- 
quently changed ; since it was, at one time, in the very centre of 
the town ; at another, remote from the city altogether, on the banks 
of the river, at a place called Margill; and it is now seated on the 
southern side of the central creek, leading from the river up through 
the town, and at a convenient distance from the dwelling of the 
Governor, and from the publie custom-house. The present factory, 
which is by far the best building in all the town, was constructed 
chiefly by a former Resident, Mr. Manesty, on the foundation of an 
old building, bought chiefly for the situation it held, and improved 
and added to in such a way as to make it a convenient abode for 
the Resident and all his dependants, and accessible to the boats of 
all British vessels arriving in the river. The establishment main- 
tained here by the East India Company is most respectable, and the 
expense of supporting it equal to about 50001. sterling per year ; 
to compensate which, the only advantages derived, are the safe and 
speedy transmission of dispatches in time of war, and protection 
and accommodation to private traders coming here from India ; 
since the Company are thought to lose rather than gain by the 
articles which they send here for sale. These are but few in num- 
ber, and in no large quantities, being mostly confined to metals and 
woollen cloths, which they are obliged to export from England, and 
which they send wherever they can get a market for them, even at 
a certain loss. 


There was formerly a Resident at Bussorah who was a member 
of the Civil Service of India, with an army-surgeon attached to 
him; but the present Agent of the Company, who acted in the 
capacity of surgeon to Mr. Manesty, being himself a medical man, 
is constituted what is called a Resident in charge, and receives the 
emoluments of both. There are, besides, a proper number of 
brokers, interpreters, chaoushes, and inferior servants, and a je- 
mindar, or Native officers’ guard of sepoys, from the Marine Batta- 
lion of Botibay, lodged in barracks attached to the house. The 
influence enjoyed by the Resident is considerable, as might be ex- 
pected from the respectability of his establishment ; the frequent 
arrival of the Company's armed-vessels ; the extensive trade with 
India in British shipping ; and the presence of a superior at the 
Court, of the Pasha of Bagdad, to whom immediate application can 
be made for redress of gréevauces ; and all these advantages are 
still further strenghtened by the personal character of the present 
Resident, Dr. Colquhoun, who has sufficient urbanity to extend his 
protection to bot Jews and Christians, without fear or favour ; 
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and yet sufficient firmness to resist all encroachments ©n his privi- 
leges, and to enforce the rigid observance of all existing conditions 
between the Government and the nation, or the Company, whom 
he represents. 


The situation of Bussorah is so highly favourable for trade, that, 
under every obstacle which a bad government, and unsafe passages 
to and from it by sea and land occasions, it continues to enjoy a 
commerce sufficient to enrich many by its profits, and to furnish 
the means of subsistence to a large population. The history of this 
trade is not easy to be gathered from even the oldest residents here, 
since few people care about preserving memorials of the past ; and 
the governors, as well as their dependaifits in office, change so fre- 
quently, that no records of a very ol e remain for the examina- 
tion of their successors. A period poken of, about fifty years 
ago, when*the trade of Bussorah was most flourishing, and the 
amount of the imports in India produce, and of the exports in trea- 
sure, is stated at a sum so enormous, as to prove its origin to have 
been in the warm imagination of some one fresh from the tales of 
Haroun el Raschid. From more authentic documents it appears, 
that in the year 1805, the trade of Calcutta, Madras, Laue and 
Surat, with Bussorah, left a balance of about half a milliof sterling 
in favour of British India annually. ‘This trade is rather increased 
than diminished, and the value of the articles entering into it makes 
it amount to more than the number of vessels employed would 
seem to warrant. During the last year, there have been, altogether, 
fifteen ships from Bengal and Bombay, averaging from three to 
four hundred tons each. These brought Bengal muslins and piece- 
goods, pepper, spices, drugs, rice, sugar, indigo, silk, and cotton- 
yarn, Surat manufactures, shawls, china-ware, china-paper, dye- 
woods, coffee, lac, beads, sugar-candy, and other articles, as the 
produce of India; with lead, iron, cutlery, quicksilver, tin, steel, 
cochineal, and other articles, as the European exports to that 
country. The returns were made chiefly in Arabian horses ; trea- 
sure in various coins from Europe; pearls from Bahrein; dates 
from Arabia; copper from Tocat ; gall-nuts from Koordistan ; 
lametto, or gold-fringe, and coral from the Mediterranean, by the 
caravans from Aleppo; gums from Arabia; rose-water from Bus- 
sorah ; assafeetida, almonds, dried fruit, and sometimes horses from 
Bushire, as the port of Persia; and occasionally, some fiw articles, 
in addition, from Muscat. Gold and silver coin forms, however, 
by far the greatest amount in actual value, and pays the most profi- 
table freight to ships ; the rate being four per cent. ad valorem to 
Bengal, three per cent. to Bombay, two per cent. to Muscat, and 
one per cent. to Bushire ; and instances have occurred of the whole 
amount of treasure sent in one ship yielding a freight of 50001, 
sterling, and consequently amounting to 150,0001. in capital. 


Horses form the most important return next to the precious 
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metals. These are brought into Bussorah from all the surround- 
ing country ; but those of Nedjed are generally preferred. There 
is a standing order of the Porte prohibiting the exportation of 
horses from any part of the Turkish dominions, ow the old prin- 
ciple of confining what a nation is likely to want within itself. 
The consequence of such a regulation, while it was adhered to, 
was, that no one bred horses but for his own use, or just in pro- 
portion to the demand of the market, if for the use of others, 
For this reason, about twenty years ago, fifty Arab horses could 
not have been collected in a year, for any purpose, except a mili- 
tary one. The exportation%f them to India, offering, however, a 
considerable profit, the Govefnor of Bussorah was prevailed on by 
bribes to wink at their b sent off in English vessels. The 
precedent being once esta d, there was no difficulty in ob- 
taining the same privilege every year: for the Turks have such a 
regard for old customs, that they will do more in favour of a 
former precedent, than by virtue of an order even from the Porte. 
The one is held sacred in proportion to its immemorial usage ; 
the other is frequently evaded, particularly when it enjoins any 
thing in the light of a novelty or an innovation. From that time 
to the present, the exportation of horses has increased to such a 
degree, that during this last year about 1500 have been sent to 
Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta. About one-half of these go to the 
former place, one-third to Bengal, and the remainder to Madras. 


The average prime cost of those sent to Bombay is about three 
hundred rupees, the freight one hundred, and the expense of groom 
and maintenance, from the day of purchase to that of sale, one 
hundred more. Added to this, is a duty of fifty Ain piastres per 
head, paid to the custom-house here, besides occasional bribes for 
permission to ship, and other incidental expenses; making the 
average cost of each horse landed in Bombay about six hundred 
rupees, independent of insurance and risk of loss by death, which 
that does not cover. The average sale-price of horses at Bombay 
is about eight hundred rupees each ; from which about one hundred 
will be probably deducted, for expense of landing, maintenance 
until sold, brokerage on sale, &c., leaving a clear profit of one 
hundred rupees only per head. 


The harses sent to Bengal are always of a finer kind and higher 
price. THO greatest number of these are sent from here by the 
British Resident on his own private account, and the average cost 
of these is at least 1000 rupees each. The freight to Calcutta is 
two hundred rupees per head, and the duty to the custom-house 
from Mohammedans fifty roomies, the same as for Bombay ; but 
from British subjects only twenty roomies. ‘The expense of grooms 
and maintenanice, from the day of purchase to that of sale, may be 
reckoned at two hundred rupees, and one hundred allowed for in- 
surance, risk of loss by death, agency, &c.; so that the average 
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cost of each horse landed in Bengal is at least 1500 rupees. The 
sales are effected at a medium of 2000 rupees, or 200/. sterling. 
which is more than is made on sending them to Bombay. 


The horses sent to Madras are few, and these only when a ship 
can conveniently touch there on her way to Calcutta, These are 
equally expensive, and of the same class of fine animals which are 
sent to Bengal, the freight and other charges on them being exactly 
the same ; but, from their arriving there but seldom, they produce 
in general a greater profit on the sale. 

The usual way of conveying these horses from Bussorah to 
India is in stalls, constructed by rough stanchions between the 
decks of a ship, while the hold is appropriated to general cargo. 
The stalls run along the whole length of the deck on each side, 
making two ranges, and admit of a third between them going 
right fore and aft, amidships, intefftpted only by the hatchways, 
masts, &c. A length of six feet is allowed from the ship's side, 
towards the centre of the deck ; and along this the stanchions are 
fixed, at a breadth of two feet from each other, that being the 
greatest room alloted to each horse, though in some ships they 
reduce this to seventeen inches. The front stanchions have then 
a cross one nailed athwart them, about three feet six inches from 
the deck, so as to form a breast stanchion to the horse, and pre- 
vent his coming out. This is the way in which the side ranges of 
stalls are fitted up. The central range resembles them, except 
that, from being open before and behind, there is a row of stanchions 
in front, with one cross, one for the breast, and another row in the 
rear of the horse, with a cross-piece for his hind-quarters, to pre- 
vent his moving either forward or backward. 


When the horses are placed in their stalls, they have their heads 
towards the centre of the deck, for the sake of breathing more freely 
the air from the hatchways, and for the convenience of being fed 
and watered. Their heads are secured by a double halter: one 
end of which is tightened short, and fastened to the upright stan- 
chion on each side of them; and the two hind-feet are fastened by 
double foot-ropes toa strong eye-cleet, securely fastened to the deck. 
When thus stowed, there is very little space between their sides ; and 
they occasion much trouble by their gnawing through the stanchions, 
breaking their ropes, and, when it is possible, biting each other. 
There is usually one groom sent with every five horses, and he has 
often an inferior assistant. ‘These are all maintained at "the ship's 
expense while going to India, and furnished with a free passage 
back if the ship returns. The provisions for the horses are put 
on board by the respective shippers of them ; and though the bar- 
ley and straw necessary for a ship's full number take up at least 
fifty tons of room, yet it goes free, or is included in the freight 
paid for the horses. Each groom, having his own portion of pro- 
visions, feeds his horses at his pleasure; but it is usual generally 
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to give them chopped straw twice, and barley once in the day, 
which is towards evening. 

The quantity of water requisite to be furnished by the ship, is 
four gallons per day for each horse; so that a large stock must 
be laidin. During the long voyages and hot summers, in the Gulf 
of Persia, many horses die from confined air and want of water ; 
and on these no freight is paid, since the payment of freight for 
horses is always made in India, and is then given only for the 
number landed. A well-authenticated instance was related to me, 
however, of some horses in the ship Euphrates, which drank sea- 
water, sweetened with dates, for three successive days, after all 
the fresh water was exhausted, and it produced no other effect on 
them than a gentle purging; but it sufficed their thirst till they 
reached a place where they could renew their supply. 


In blowing weather it is usual to place mats under the horses’ 
feet, to prevent their slipping and falling on the deck ; but they 
are never slung by the middle, as is dope in English horse trans- 
ports, for the purpose of giving them rest. With Arab horses, it 
is so usual a thing for them to sleep standing, and to do so for 
years in succession, without ever lying down, except when sick, 
that their standing posture for a whole voyage is not objected to, as 
an inconvenience, nor do they seem to suffer from want of exercise. 
Ships intended for conveying horses should have a good height be- 
tween decks, never under six feet; and if reaching to seven, it is 
still better. A regular tier of ports, going fore and aft, is also a 
great advantage ; since, from the close stowage and great confine- 
ment of animal heat, a free passage for air is always desirable. If 
ports are not in the ship, large scuttles should be cut in lieu of them, 
and windsails for the hatchways should be used to increase the cir- 
culation of air below. 


Of the horses exported to India from hence, the general age is 
about four years; those above seven are seldom sent, and colts 
under two, rarely or never, except by express desire of any one 
ordering them. Mares are by no means so easy to be procured as 
horses ; since the Desert Arabs almost every where prefer them for 
their own riding, from their giving less trouble on a journey ; they 
keep them also for breeding ; but it is not true, as has been as- 
serted, that no consideration will induce an Arab to part with his 
mare, or that he would as soon think of selling his wife and family. 
The fact is, that mares are more useful to them than horses, and, 
being less beautiful and less in fashion to ride on in India, are less 
in demand by the purchasers at Bussorah. But a person desirous 
of procuring a mare might at any time obtain one for the payment 
of its estimated value in the country ; and this would be but little 
more than that of a horse of the same class. It has been thought, 
too, that there was a law prohibiting the exportation of mares from 
Arabia ; but this, as has been already explained, extends to horses 
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of every description. Such an order is as permanent as ever, and 
remains uprepealed at Constantinople: but since the Pasha of 
Bagdad, though not versed perhaps in the doctrines of political 
economy, perceives that the supply of horses actually keeps pace 
with the demand, and that, though 1,500 are exported annually, as 
many can be raised for the service of the government as could 
have been done when not one was allowed to be sent away, his fears 
on that head are quieted. A more powerful motive, however, for 
his winking at the non-observance of this decree of the Sublime 
Porte is, that the exportation is productive of great returns to the 
Custom-house here, and increases the funds of the Governor of 
Bussorah, who holds his place under him, and whose wealth, how- 
ever acquired, he one day hopes to enjoy, as the Sultan, who is 
above him, does that of the Pasha. 


A custom has of late crept in, of the shippers of horses demand- 
ing from the captain or owners of the ship, an advance of a 
hundred rupees per head, which is lent to them without interest ; 
and neither this sum nor the freight is paid until arriving at the 
destined port, when, if the horse on which this advance is made, 
dies on the passage, both the sum thus lent and the freight are lost. 
Injurious as this practice is to the shipping interest, it seems to be 
fixed beyond alteration, and has been owing to competition among 
Arab naquodahs and agents, who, in endeavouring to outdo each 
other in the number of horses they could obtain for their vessels, 
have established a custom highly prejudicial to themselves. The 
average number conveyed in each ship from hence was formerly 
about eighty, but it is now a hundred. 


The duties on imports from India are regulated by the tariff 
established between the nation to which the owner of the goods 
belongs, and the Porte ; and if the trader claims no such privilege 
of tariff, he is considered as a subject of the Empire, and pays 
accordingly. The tariff of the English fixes the duty on all their 
imports from India at three per cent. ad valorem, and this is re- 
gulated by the price at which the commodity has actually sold in 
Bussorah ; so that the duty is not payable until the sale has been 
really effected. British subjects have the privilege of landing their 
goods either at the factory, or at their own dwelling, or warehouse, 
which they may hire at rent during their stay, without taking them 
to the Custom-house, where the goods of all others are obliged to 
go. The confidence placed by the Turks in the integrity of the 
English is such, that their own account of sales is taken without a 
check on them, and their ships’ boats are allowed to pass and re- 
pass from the city to the river without examination ; though both 
of these privileges are often abused by Arab supercargoes sailing in 
vessels under British colours. 


The duty on imports paid by all those who are not subjects of 
any nation having a tariff established by treaty with the Porte, is 
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seven and a half per cent. ad valorem. This, however, is not 
regulated by the price at which the commodity sells, as is done 
with the English, but by an old standard of valuation contained 
in a Dufter, or book of estimates, made, as some think, several 
centuries ago, but certainly antecedent to the earliest period of the 
English trade here. By this standard, the value of most Indian 
articles is fixed at less than half their present selling price, some 
even at one-fourth, and all of them at least a third below their real 
value at the present day. Yet such is the veneration of the Turks 
for old customs of this kind, that though their power to accommo- 
date this standard to existing circumstances has never been doubted, 
the interest both of the individuals in office under the government, 
and of the government itself, have not furnished a sufficiently 
powerful motive to break in upon an established usage. By this 
means, though the nominal duty of the English is less than that of 
the other traders here, the real duty paid by them is often more; 
as, for instance, on a chest of indigo, by the old valuation, the 
duty of seven and a half per cent. makes just nine piastres and a 
half; but as good indigo sells on an average at from 800 to 1000 
piastres per chest, the English duty of three per cent. amounts to 
thirty piastres ! 


One cause of this extraordinary difference between the old esti- 
mate and the present value, independent of the real increase of 
price in the article from that period to the present one, is, that the 
size and contents of every package is increased ; and, as the old 
estimates were neither made by measure nor weight, a chest is still 
considered to be a chest, whether large or small; and all other 


packages are numbered in the same way. Some of the native 


merchants here tried a similar experiment in exporting goods to 
Bengal, by packing up two bales together, and, to save the duty, 
calling them, in their manifests, only one: but the officers of the 
customs at Calcutta, not being such slaves to old usages as the 
Turks, opened these double bales, and taking the duty on one of 
them, as before, seized the others, and condemned them as smug- 
gled goods ; by which, it is said, there was a loss of two lacs of 
rupees, or 20,0001, sterling, sustained by these shrewd experi- 
mentalists of Bussorah. 


It has been observed, that all nations having a tariff established 
by treaty with the Porte, have their duties regulated by this ; and 
that all other traders, of whatever country or denomination, are 
included in the laws and regulations applying to the subjects of the 
Empire. This was exemplified in a late instance of the arrival of 
two American vessels here, on a voyage of speculation and inquiry, 
who brought with them a variety of articles for sale, and money to 
purchase returns, if no market could be found for their imports. 
As these were not English, the Turks were at first a little puzzled 
to decide whether they could be considered as Europeans, or as their 
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own subjects. Unfortunately for their deliberations, inquiry proved 
them to be neither. Yet they were certainly Fringhis, or Franks, 
as every one might see: but they came from the Yenghi Doonya, 
or the New World, which, according to the opinion of some of the 
most learned sages of the town, was itself dropped from the moon 
about four hundred years ago. The Book of Estimates at the 
Bussorah Custom-house was made, as they all agreed, long before 
this New World had existed; so that no provision was made in it 
for the subjects of such a country: and as to their nation, as Ame- 
ricans, they knew of neither an ambassador from, nor a treaty with 
them, existing at Constantinople ; so that they were, from all these 
considerations, a sort of nondescript people, whom they knew not 
how to class. Fortunately, however, for the Americans, the British 
Resident possessed influence enough to turn the scale ; and, by his 
suggestion, they were considered as Franks, and dealt with accord- 
ingly, being subjected only to the duties paid by the English. 

The duties on exports are differently regulated. On dates and 
grain a small duty is paid by Natives to a coasting custom-house 
near the entrance of the creek, which is farmed by a different person 
from the one who holds the great custom-house above. This duty 
extends, however, to such dates and grain as are shipped from the 
creek, or immediately opposite to Bussorah, as the same articles 
taken on board in the river, about a quarter of a mile below, or at 
Minawi, are not liable to it ; and this exemption continues through- 
out all the river below, even to the bar. The English pay no ex- 
port duty on these or any other articles, which may serve as, or can 
be considered in the nature of, provisions, whether shipped from 
Bussorah, or any other part of the river. On the export of copper, 
gall-nuts, lametta, and all goods brought down from Bagdad, which 
is the*point of union for all the land caravans, there is a duty of five 
and a half per cent. paid by the Natives, and three per cent. by the 
English ; and, as the valuation in both cases is nearly the same, the 
advantage is on the side of the British trader. Cochineal and coral, 
which come in large quantities across the Desert from Aleppo, are 
equally subject to this duty of five and a half per cent. ad valorem ; 
but, though these are annually sent from this port to India to an 
amount of many thousand pounds in value, they are invariably 
smuggled off to the ships; and, though the government are aware 
of the extent to which this is carried, and are defrauded by it ofa 
large sum yearly, yet no steps are taken to put a stop to the prac- 
tice ; nor are any boats or persons seized with it, though its con- 
veyance is always effected openly, and in broad day. On treasure, 
whether in coin, bullion, pearls, or precious stones, no duty is ex- 
acted ; and, if it were, it would be still more easily evaded than 
that on the two last-mentioned articles, since the packages are 
always of less bulk and compass. 


The naval force of Bussorah was once sufficiently powerful to 
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command the whole of the Persian Gulf; and the Turkish fleet, as 
it was called, in the time of Suliman Pasha of Bagdad, consisted of 
about twenty well-armed vessels, which were kept in actual service 
in that sea. These have now dwindled away to five or six old and 
unserviceable vessels, not one of which could be considered as sea- 
worthy. At present, indeed, no attempt is made to send them te 
sea ; but they are moored in different parts of the river, under the 
pretence of keeping it clear of robbers, while one lies at the mouth 
of the creek of Bussorah, to act as a guard-vessel for the custom- 
house ; and the Captain Pasha, who is a person of very little consi- 
deration, has his flag-ship abreast of Minawi, to return the salutes of 
vessels passing her, and to announce, by a discharge of cannon, the 
visits of the Mutsellim. It was about the time of Suliman Pasha, or 
nearly half a century ago, that the Gulf was infested by pirates to a 
greater degree than even at present, when, for the important services 
which the vesssels of the Imaum of Muscat rendered to the Pasha 
of Bagdad, in assisting to clear the sea of these marauders, and to 
give safe passage to the ships of trade, the Imaum himself was per- 
mitted to send three vessels annually to Bussorah, from his own port 
of Muscat, and all his own goods imported in them were suffered to 
be landed free of duty. This was, however, too great a privilege to 
last for ever, and it has been since commuted for the payment of an 
annual sum of one thousand tomauns, which, however, is still 
thought to be less than the tenth part of the gain actually derived 
from this exemption. 


The country around Bussorah has no beauties to recommend it- 
On the banks of the Euphrates, on both sides, for a long way above 
and below the town, there are sutficient date-trees and verdure to 
relieve the eye; but the country is every where so flat, and so few 
villages or people are to be seen, that there is a tiresome, monoto- 
nous, and gloumy silence throughout its whole extent. The tract 
immediately surrounding the city towards the land is a desert, with 
a horizon as level as the sea ; andas it is covered with water from tae 
overflowings of the river on the one side, aud of Khore Abdallah on 
the other, for about six months in the year, it may be more fre- 
quently taken for sea than for land. ‘This water is sometimes suffi- 
ciently deep to admit of the passage boats from Bussorah to Zobier, 
a town about ten or twelve miles distant in a south-western direc- 
tion. When this water disappears by evaporation, and the remain- 
der is imbibed by the earth, the Desert continues for a long time 
almost impassable, as the soil is here a clayey earth, altogether free 
from sand; and when it becomes entirely dry, a crust of salt is left 
on the surface, of sufficient thickness to yield supplies of this article 
to the town and neighbouring villages, It is this salt which, whe- 
ther it is inherent in the soil, or comes from the Khore Abdallah as 
an arm of the sea, renders the whole tract of many miles in length 
and breadth barren and unproductive. 
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It isthe practice to enclose portions of this plain, near the city 
walls, within mounds thrown up for the purpose, and to water them 
from the canals of the river which supply the town. During the 
first year nothing is produced, but the soil freshens, and in the se- 
cond year is cultivated. Its fertility increases, however, progregay 
sively ; and after the water of the Desert has been effectually se- 
cluded for a few years only, the enclosed portions become fine gar- 
den-plots, capable of producing any thing congenial with the climate. 
If the government were a provident one, and the character of the 
people so influenced by it as to ensure greater attention to their own 
interests, and some consideration for their prosperity, the whole 
of the tract which is now desert, and extends as far as the eye can 
reach to the westward from the highest towers of Bussorah, might 
be changed to waving fields of plenty and abundance, and teem with 
a population made happy by their own exertions. At present, 
however, in riding round the walls of the city, and particularly on 
the wesiern and southern sides, nothing is seen but a dreary waste, 
to which the imagination can place no well-defined limits, when it 
conceives that the Desert reaches, almost without interruption, to 
the borders of Syria; and within the range of view from hence 
there is nothing to break the sea-like line of the visible horizon, 
excepting only the tops of the houses of Zobeir, just seen above it, 
with a few modern watch-towers in the neighbourhood of that place, 
and the range of Gebel Senam, covered with a light blue tint, like a 
thick bed of clouds just rising in the west. 

The climate of Bussorah is excessively hot during the summer, 
or from April to October ; but yet not so hot as at Bagdad, where 
the thermometer rises above 120°, while here it is seldom above 
110°. Its greater nearness to the sea may be perhaps one cause of 
this difference, and also the occasion probably of the greater mois- 
ture of the air, and of more refreshing dews during the hottest wea- 
ther. The autumn is acknowledged to be generally unhealthy, and 
few people escape without fevers, many of whom are carried off by 
them. The winters and the springs are however delightful; for 
there is a sufficient degree of cold in the first, to render the use of 
warm clothing, carpeted rooms, and an evening fireside delightful ; 
and in the last there is but little rain to interrupt the enjoyments of 
morning rides and free exercise in the open air. It is usual for in- 
valids to come from India to Bussorah, for the restoration of their 
health ; and if the seasons were properly chosen and attended to, 
there are few constitutions that would not benefit by the change. 


The extreme filthiness of the town, which surpasses that of all 
other Turkish or Arab ones that I remember, is a great hindrance 
to perambulation through it ; and in the summer it is insupportable, 
from the heat of the air, the confined alleys, and the discharge of 
refuse into the streets themselves, all which must, no doubt, affect 
the health as well as the comfort of the passengers ; and in winter, 
riding on horseback without the walls is sometimes interrupted for 
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several days together after only a slight fall of rain. ‘The worst 
evil, however, which would be likely to be felt by an Indian invalid, 
who made this his hospital, would be the total want of society, ex- 
cept the members of the factory at which he might be lodged. In- 
@ependent of the present Resident, there is not another individual 
in all Bussorah, whether male or female, native, or stranger, whose 
company could be enjoyed after the manner of European society ; 
and there is consequently no one whose intercourse amounts to more 
than a ceremonious visit for half an hour in the morning, and none 
of these understand English, or any other European language. 
These are evils which, even an hospitable host, a good library, and 
a numerous stud of horses, can hardly overbalance ; and for want 
of these, no doubt, the advantages of a bracing winter climate, 
abundance of the best provisions for the table, including fine fruits, 
variety of vegetables, and a constant supply of the choicest game, 
are not felt to their full extent; since there can be little doubt that 
agreeable occupation for the mind has as powerful an effect as any 
bodily remedies in restoring the tone and vigour of health to the 
constitution of an Indian invalid. 


The character of the Arabs of Bussorah, as well as of those settled 
along the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates, partakes more of that 
of the Desert Arab than is elsewhere found in towns and cultivated 
lands. The citizens are respectful towards strangers ; and there is 
no place that I have ever yet visited, where the English are held in 
such estimation, either by the government or the people. There 
is an unusual degree of tolerance also towards all those of a different 
religion, and, regarding them as Mohammedans, a striking indif- 
ference about religious matters generally. Notwithstanding the 
unavoidable distinctions of rank and wealth among the inhabitants 
of so commercial a city as this, there is, nevertheless, a sort of Desert 
rudeness and independence among the lower orders of its inhabitants, 
which is never found amoug a similar class in Egypt or Syria. 
Hospitality is seldom wanting, and protection is claimed and given 
in cases even of crime ; while the laws of retaliation by blood, and 
the severest punishments of fornication and adultery, are observed 
here with nearly the same rigour as in the heart of Arabia. There 
were, during my stay in the house of the British Resident, some of 
the Mutesellim’s gwn servants, who had fled there to claim dukhiel, 
or protection ; and this being granted, they remain in safety till 
their crimes are forgotten or pardoned. Persons offending against 
the Resident have also flown to the house of the Mutesellim for 
dukhiel, and have been received and sheltered there ; so that a sort 
of account-current is kept between the parties granting this protec- 
tion ; and there is either a release of individual for individual, like 
an exchange of prisoners in Europe, or at the removal or change 
of the people in office, or the death of the private citizens who may 
afford them such shelter, there is a tacit act of grace, like a general 
jail-delivery. 
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An instance of Arab hospitality between avowed enemies, which 
occurred in the neighbourhood of Bussorah, will show how far habit 
and usage can conquer the feelings which are natural to us. The 
Montefik Sheik Twiney, who possessed nearly the whole of the 
country frem Hillah to the sea, and Sheik Gathban, who had the 
district of Chaub, both on the opposite banks of the Shatul-Arab, 
were enemies to such a degree, and for so long a time, that it be- 
came a proverb in Bussorah, when any one would express the violent 
hatred of another, to say, ‘ It was like the hatred of Twiney to 
Gathban ;’ as if the feeling was thought to be hereditary and in- 
herent in the government of the provinces themselves. A reverse 
of fortune -dispossessed Twiney of his sheikdom, when he fled for 
refuge to the porch of his oldest enemy in the Chaub district. The 
Sheik Gathban, having heard of his flight, and. receiving news of 
his approach, rose and went out, attended by all his principal depen- 
dants, to meet him. The interview was as that of the oldest and 
most sincere friend. The fugitive Sheik was set on the horse of 
his protector, and, being conducted to his residence, was placed 
there in the seat of honour, when Gathban, taking his ring and 
seal from off his finger, placed it on that of Twiney, saying, ‘ As 
long as you remain beneath my roof, you are not only in perfect 
safety, but I constitute you, by this seal, the Sheik of the Chaub, 
and woe be to him who spurns your authority!" This chief re- 
mained some time in dvkhel with bis enemy, who, after the most 
strenuous efforts, at length effected an accommodation on his hehalf 
with the Pasha of Bagdad, who had dispossessed him ; and Twiney 
was again restored by the influence of Gathban to the full authority 
of his own sheikdom, and, with it, to the former enmity between 
the Montetiks and the Chaubs, which continued with the same force 
as ever. 


Among the Sheiks of the Desert, many similar instances are re- 
counted, and of the fact of their happening, there can be no doubt ; 
but in analysing the motives and the feelings of individuals so con- 
ducting themselves towards each other, there is considerable diffi- 
culty in assigning satisfactory explanations to them. A striking 
instance was also related to me of the slavish obedience to one chief, 
which marked the days of the Sheik-el-Jebal, or Old Man of the 
Mountains, as be is called in our histories of the Crusades, and 
which still continues in some degree to be a feature of the Arab 
character. ‘This same Sheik 'T'winey, who after his restoration was 
the greatest enemy to the Wahabee cause, was followed by his 
whole tribe with a feeling of attachment and obedience that united 
them as one man; and his name not only held all his dependants 
firmly together, but struck terror into the hearts of his enemies 
whenever it was mentioned. Sheik Abdallah Ibn Saood, who was 
then the Wahabee chief, was desirous of accomplishing the death 
of Twiney ; and called his slaves around him, to demand from them 
a proof of their fidelity to their master. Of these, he is said to 
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have had about fifty blacks from Soudan, who were always ready 
for the most daring enterprises of murder, and seemed to glory in 
imbruing their hands in human blood. The assassination of Twi- 
ney was proposed; and, though immediate death was the certain 
consequence of such a task, the execution of it was contended for 
among the slaves, with all the ardour of persons seeking the most 
honourable distinctions. It was confided to the most favoured one, 
and he accordingly set out on his errand. Arriving at the tent of 
the Montefik Sheik, he was received with the hospitality invariably 
shown to strangers ; and, remaining there until the time of evening 
prayer, he stole behind the Sheik while he was prostrating himself, 
and, on his rising, thrust him through the body with a spear. As 
this was done in the midst of the tribe, he was soon cut into a thou- 
sand pieces, and his body given to the dogs of the camp to devour. 
The consequence of this event to the tribe itself, was their entire 
disunion and dispersion ; and according to the expression of one of 
the Arabs belonging to it, who was a witness of the scene, ‘ the 
very hearts who, under Twiney, were firm as those of lions, and 
thought that they were equal to the conquest of the world, now 
trembled like the leaves of autumn; and those on whom the sun 
rose as heroes, fled from their own shadows ere he set.’ 


The Wahabee chief himself, in the plenitude of his power, pos- 
sessed an influence and an authority quite equal to any thing known 
in former or in present times ; and a mandate issued beneath his 
seal was all-powerful from the Nedjed to the borders of Yemen, 
and from the shores of the Red Sea to those of the Persian Gulf. 
But now that he had received some signal defeats from the Egyptian 
army under Ibrahim Pasha, he had become a fugitive from castle 
to castle, and post to post; and those who in the day of his pros- 
perity were his most zealous adherents, had now, in the hour of ad- 
versity, become his most inveterate enemies. Nothing seems to 
have been more erroneous than the light in which the union of the 
Great Desert tribes to the Wahabee interest has been generally 
viewed. It was thought that the doctrines of Abd-ul-Wahab had 
been the torch that kindled the flames of a new crusade, and that 
religious enthusiasm was the bond by which these new reformers 
were united. But there is too little of holy zeal in the character of 
the Desert Arabs, who are notoriously indifferent to both the doc- 
trines and practices of religion, to suppose that it was this alone 
which stirred them up to enthusiasm in the cause. ‘The field of 
plunder, always alluring to them, from habit and long-established 
usage, which this new war opened, was a more powerful tempta- 
tion than the conversion of souls ; and the pillage of the shrines 
and temples of the corrupters of the faith by land, and of the richly 
laden vessels of Indian idolaters by sea, was of more weight with 
them than even the destruction of unbelievers by the sword. A 
hundred facts, of alliance and treaty, as well as of war and 
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peace, both among themselves and with strangers, might be cited 
to prove that their views and their motives were chiefly tem- 
poral ; and that, if spiritual reasons were assigned, it was rather as 
a cloak for excesses, which nothing but religious wars have ever 
yet given rise to, and nothing but a misguided zeal in a supposed 
holy cause would ever seek to justify. 


At present the Wahabee power is fast declining; and Abdallah 
Tbn Saood, who, but a year or two since, ruined nearly the whole of 
Arabia by his signet, is now forsaken by his friends, pursued and 
harassed by his enemies, and contemned and despised by both. It 
has been thought here that the Pashas of Bagdad and of Egypt 
might at any time have put an end to the war, and crushed the 
Wahabee power in an instant; and it is asserted that they now 
suffer Ibn Saood to exist, as the pretence of keeping up a force 
against him furnishes them with excuses for the delay of tribute, 
and for balancing their accounts with Constantinople, by a display 
of long arrears of war expenses, which never actually took place. 
The Wahabees are reduced to a state, however, in which they are 
incapable of doing much injury by land ; and it wants only the ex- 
tirpation of the Joassamee pirates by sea, to complete the annihila- 
tion of their power. For the execution of this task, all eyes have 
long been directed to the English; and the inference drawn from 
their neglect is, either that their trading interest is promoted by the 
hindrance thus offered by the pirates to all native vessels in the 
gulf, or that they are afraid of attacking them from apprehension 
of defeat. 


This plundering or piratical disposition is so general among the 
Arabs of these parts, that during the recent goverment of Bussorah 
by an Arab Sheik, it was really unsafe to pass from the city to the 
tiver by the creek after four o'clock, as boats were attacked and 
pillaged in open day, and after sun-set no one stirred from his own 
house; while, at any time during this government, no one ventured 
beyond the precincts of the town, without an armed party for his de- 
fence. The police of the citv, under the present Mutesellim, is so well 
managed, and a general confidence is so well established, that it is safe 
to visit any part of it at any hour of the night or day. This man him- 
self takes a peculiar pleasure in perambulating the streets, and going 
along the creek a in canoe, disguised and accompanied only by an 
ugly Abyssinian slave. ‘They often effect wonders, though alone, 
even before they are discovered ; and when it is once known who 
they are that dare to interfere in rectifying abuses, the dread that 
they inspire is suflicient to disperse a host. 


There was an order issued but lately by the Mutesellim, for- 
bidding arms to be worn by Arabs who came into the city from 
without ; and so much was his authority respected, that the obser- 
vance of this prohibition was very general. Some persons were 
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found, however, by the Governor and his slave, during their even- 
ing rambles, who had disregarded the mandate; and the next day 
they were taken, first to the Jisser-el-Meleh, or the Bridge of Salt, 
near the British Factory, where they were exposed to public view, 
by having their ears nailed to a post for several hours ; they were 
next taken before the Palace in the Corn-market, and received 
several hundred strokes of the bastinado on the soles of the feet ; 
after which they had their beards and mustachios shaved off, and 
were ultimately turned out of the city, and forbidden ever to enter 
its walls again. 

Though this severity preserves sufficient safety in the town and 
its immediate neighbourhood, there are, nevertheless, many rob- 
bers by water on the river, both between this and Kourna above, 
and between this and Debbeh below. On the banks of the Tigris, 
the Euphrates, the Hye, and the Karoon, it is still worse; for 
there are whole tribes who encamp along them, for the sole purpose 
of attacking richly laden boats passing the stream. During fine 
weather, while the boats can keep in mid-channel, they are in 
general safe ; but strong southerly winds oblige them sometimes 
to take shelter near the land, when their plunder is almost inevit- 
able. The following instance of this occurred within the present 
month only. 

A large boat, descending from Bagdad, with all the treasure of 
the Damascus caravan, to the amount of ten lacs of rupees, or up- 
wards of 100,0001. sterling, principally intended to be.sent by a 
ship to Bengal, was driven by a strong southerly wind into a bight 
of the river on the north-eastern side. After anchoring, the captain 
went on shore to reconnoitre the ground, and meeting with three 
or four Arabs, inquired of them whether a portion of the Beni 
Lam, who are great robbers, was not encamped near. He was 
assured that they were not, but that, on the contrary, the Sheik of 
a tribe whom he knew to be friendly, had pitched his tents just 
behind the trees, and was invited to go up and pay his respects 
to him. The captain consented; but had no sooner turned to go 
on his way with them, than he was seized by these four men, 
and bound hand and feot. The crew, seeing this transaction from 
the boat, and observing the small number of his assailants, jumped 
on shore, with arms in their hands, to rescue him, when instantly 
two or three hundred men rushed from among the bushes, seized 
the boat, and put all those who resisted to death. The treasure, 
which was chiefly in gold and silver coin, was landed in an hour, 
and carried off into the Desert, and the boat scuttled and destroyed. 
The captain, whom I myself saw, and who related to me the whole 
affair, was left bound on the earth, and wounded in three places bya 
sword and a spear in resisting the first four traitors who seized him ; 
but, after much difficulty, he loosed himself from his bonds, got to 
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a neighbouring village, and came by slow journeys to Bussorah, 
with his wounds yet unhealed. 

The Mutesellim sent his young son off with a party to the spot 
as soon as he heard of the affair, but the robbers were by that time 
at a secure distance; and, indeed, as the Desert is open to them 
on each side of the river for a retreat, preventives are more prac- 
ticable than remedies, and the slightest precaution to avoid the 
evil, is of more worth than collected hosts to retrieve it, when once 
it is done. 

In stature and general appearance the Arabs of Bussorah and its 
neighbourhood are stouter than those of Yemen, Oman, and the 
Hedjaz, but not so large as those of Egypt and Syria. In person, 
both men and women struck me as uglier than either ; for, besides 
the pale blue stains, or tattooing on the face, the women are dark, 
squalid, blear-eyed, and haggard, before they are thirty, and the 
men have a look of care and misery, which wrinkles their brow 
more than age. The general poverty of their dress, and the filth 
which is observed through all classes and conditions, except that of 
the very highest, increase the effect of their deformities. 

The cutaneous eruption of the skin, which commences at Aleppo, 
and extends through Orfa, Diarbekr, Mardin, and Moosul, to Bag- 
dad, is not known here ;_ but there are many afflicted with leprosy, 
who live in buts apart from the rest of the inhabitants, on the 
banks of the creek leading to the river, and who subsist entirely by 
casual charity. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the general impression likely to be 
made on the mind of a European visiting Bussorah, would be, that 
it is an ill-built and half-ruined city, seated in a climate which is 
for half the year intolerable, defiled by filth enough to engender of 
itself the most pestilential diseases, and inhabited by an ignorant, 
a wretched, and an ugly race of people,—without any other ad- 
vantages to set against these evils, than that of a favourable situa- 
tion for trade, an agreeable winter, and an abundance and variety 
of provisions. 





On Inpta. 
Facit indignatio versum. 


Wuere bright Aurora strews her earliest beams, 
From where broad Ganges rolls his turbid streams, 
To where Himala rears his giant mound, 

A splendid realm there is, and all around 

The teeming plains with Nature's gifts are crown'd. 
What’er the fervour of the solar ray 
Can most of vegetative power display, 
What’er the sickness of a tropic soil, 
Subjected to the slave's unceasing toil, 
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Pours from the West, distained with drops of blood, 
Might flow from India in a deeper flood, 

A ceaseless, swelling tide, the liberal meed 

Of Freedom's daring and prolific seed, 

And arts that only are evolved, and thrive 

In equal Freedom's thronged, industrious hive. 
There Britain's sons have earned a deathless fame, 
Of Lawrence, Clive, or Lake, the honour’d name 
Still fills the youthful breast with generous zeal 
To urge, for glory’s wreath, the public weal. 

But what avails it that boon Nature’s powers 

Are wasted in a wilderness of flowers, 

If laws restrictive curse with general sloth, 

And rob the stinted fields of half their growth ? 

If fell Monopoly exert her skill 

To blast each pregnant germ, each bud to kill, 
To war with every patriot thought and deed, 
With conscience seared to make the martyr bleed, 
Steadfast in wayward and sinister mood, 

To nurture Ignorance’s squalid brood, 

And look, with Apathy’s unshrinking stare, 

On Superstition’s fanes, and fires that baleful glare ! 
Is there, midst all the shapes of human woe, 
Acuter anguish, or a heavier blow, 

Than when connubial ties are struck with blight ? 
What pity is the desolate widow's right, 

*Reft of her stay, her comfort, and her guide, 
With young, unconscious orphans at her side ? 
Yet her—this bruised reed—of 'wildered mind, 
We see to torturing flames by savage hands consigned ! 
What boots it that the generous and the brave 
Should rush victorious to an honour'd grave, 

If still authority its power should wield 

To inflict the ills from which it ought to shield, 
To hold o'er all Oppression’s ruthless doom, 

And shroud th’ unhappy land in deepest gloom ! 
O! for an orator with voice like thunder, 

To rouse the senate, and to burst asunder 

Bonds incompatible with the wholesome strife 

Of those who, treading various paths of life, 

Of all professions, and in every clime, 

Ascend to Honour's envied heights sublime. 

Him every tongue would bless, his name would shine 
Resplendent founder of a rescued line, 

Succeeding ages would repeat his praise, 
Unnumber'd hands bis monument would raise. 
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Impouicy oF Frxinc any Limits to tue Rate or INTEREST 
For Money. 


Curisrian theology has long proscribed the custom of lending 
money on interest. This was but natural. In the earliest ages of 
Christianity, loans were only made from the rich to the poor; the 
poor borrowed in order to subsist. It was natural, then, that lend- 
ing on interest should be condemned by a religion which inculcated 
charity, and made it the basis ofall duties. To be consistent, however, 
Christianity ought not to have confined itself merely to the forbidding 
the loan of money on interest, but ought also to have struck with 
the same anathema all contracts of sale in which the poor were to 
be purchasers. ‘The absurdity of this was too glaring; logic was 
therefore sacrificed, and the proscription limited to the loan of money 
on interest. We must seek for the source of this proscription, 
which now appears to us so strange, in an almost inevitable exagge- 
ration of the sublime precept of charity. 

In penetrating into the laws, Christianity did not mark the dis- 
tinction between those duties which belong only to the moral sys- 
tem, and those of which the law ought to prescribe the accomplish- 
ment ; every moral duty became a legal obligation, every offence 
was transformed into a crime. Such was the natural result of the 
confusion of the civil and religious orders. 

Lending money on interest, amongst other sins, was prohibited 
by the civil Jaws, as well as by the canons ; the lenders were threat- 
enened with severe penalties, and denounced to the hatred of the 
public under the infamous name of usurers. 

Throughout the reign of the feudal system, the barons, who 
formed, at this epoch, a considerable class of borrowers, took no 
steps to set aside the decree of the church on the loan of money at 
interest. They scrupled not to violate the law by borrowing. And 
still less to make ita shield for avoiding repayment. The lenders, 
exposed to the endurance of every kind of injury and ill treatment, 
in lieu of payment, were obliged to exact enormous interests. This 
excited redoubled hatred against them among the public; the slave 
of its prejudices—the multitude—heaped on the lenders that blame 
of which, in reality, the conduct of the debtors was the true cause. 
Added to which, during the middle ages, the principal money-lenders 
were Jews; and to the contempt attached to the profefsion of 
usurer, was united the reprobation with which the whole Jewish race 
was afflicted. 

Things changed with the progress of commerce. Commerce lives 
but by credit, and commercial credit has this peculiarity, that it enriches 
the borrower as much as the lender, and often even in a still greater 
proportion. Merchants were, consequently, interested in obtaining 
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a revocation of the laws which prohibited loans. The barons, think- 
ing little for the future, and caring only for the debts which they had 
contracted, were delighted at being enabled to throw them off by bank- 
ruptcy ;—this was, for a long time, the course pursued by govern- 
ments ; but the same method could not suit the interests of mer- 
chants, who always require to possess the power of borrowing, and 
can only obtain advantageous loans by securing inviolate the rights 
of the lenders. The laws against usury, that is to say, against 
lending money on interest entirely put a stop to credit, by substi- 
tuting charity in the place of commercial contracts. From the mo- 
ment that commercial interests assumed an importance in the state, 
one of the necessary effects of such a revolution of society was the 
authorising stipulations for interest. 


It was under Elizabeth that the loan of money on interest was 
finally made legal in England. ‘he parliamentary statute which 
authorised it, sufficiently marks the situation in which the legisla- 
ture then found itself. In the enactment of the statute, the lending 
of money on interest is declared legal, whilst the preamble qualifies 
it as a horrible and detestable sin, absolutely forbidden by the law of 
God. In France, until the Revolution, it was only permitted on 
condition of the alienation of the capital in perpetuity ; but custom 
tolerated what was proscribed by law ; like all other absurd laws it 
was violated in a thousand different ways; its rigorous execution 
would have annihilated commerce, the slightest attempt to enforce 
it caused such disorder that the supreme authority was compelled to 
interfere and command that the laws should remain dormant. Al- 
ways eluded, it was not, however, expressly revoked ; but by the 
decree of the 2d of October, 1780, which permitted stipulations for 
interest without an alienation of the principal, without its being un- 
derstood as an innovation of the usages of commerce. Inthe 5th 
Thermidor, year IV. of the Republic, another law proclaimed, ‘ that 
in future every citizen was free to make any contract that should 
appear good to him, and that the obligation to which he might 
pledge himself should be executed in the terms and to the amount 
stipulated.’ 

The legality of lending money on interest, is not now a disputed 
question ; thus far the legislature has abandoned the cause of the 
theologians and jurisconsults. ‘Their arguments were too weak to 
endure examination, and have long since received their mortal 
blow from political economy. Nothing can be more absurd than 
the reasonings put forward by them on the subject. Their princi- 
pal reason for interdicting it is the unproductive nature of money 
itself. ‘Animals reproduce their species,’ said the adversaries of 
loans; ‘a sheep engenders sheep; but a piece of money gives not 
birth to another piece of money.’ The penetration of these learned 
personages did not extend so far as to discover that with money, 
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sheep and other things susceptible of rendering a profit to their 
possessors might be procured. 

But in removing the interdiction which had been placed on the 
lending of money on interest, governments did not give it full 
liberty ; a rate of interest was fixed above which it was made 
illegal to lend. In England, absolute liberty on this point has 
never existed. In France, it enjoyed a reign of some years; but, 
ancient prejudices were soon revived ; and the civil code, by the 
act of establishing a legal interest, stamped them with its sanction, 
Such is the System which now prevails: the act of lending 
money at a higher rate than that determined by the law, is a crime 
punishable by the tribunals of justice,—and latterly, especially, 
processes and condemnations are constantly multiplying. 


Whilst this practice of lending money on interest was altogether 
forbidden by the laws, every loan on the condition of interest was 
usurious, every money-lenderausurer. Since the laws have changed, 
the signification of the words usurer and usury have undergone an 
analogous change ; he only is now considered a usurer who ex- 
ceeds in his contracts the limits traced out by the legislature. 


In fixing a legal interest, governments have at various periods 
acted under different views. At first they imagined that they 
might determine at their will the rate of interest, and that to effect 
this, a simple decree, worded and promulgated in the form willed 
by them would be sufficient. Afterwards, as they believed a low 
rate of interest to be in itself a good thing, they endeavoured, with 
the intention of favouring the accumulation of public riches, to fix 
that rate below the current interest which was established by the 
free exercise of commerce. This political conception, recommended 
in England, towards the end of the seventeenth century, by several 
distinguished writers, is now appreciated according to its just 
value ; amongst those who govern, there are no longer any, with 
the exception of a few uninformed men who believe that the rate 
of interest can be diminished by violence. It is now almost a 
popular axiom that society no longer submits to be thus fashioned 
at the will of governments. 


In the present age the legislature no longer indulges the absurd 
idea of forcibly reducing the course of interest. What then is its 
object in establishing a legal rate of interest at all? It is this: 
many persons entertain an opinion, that if unlimited liberty were 
allowed in stipulations of interest, serious evils would arise from it 
to society. These evils are very imperfectly defined, but they are 
comprehended in the word usury,—a kind of traditional phantom, 
against which, under pain of being wanting in respect to his an- 
cestors, every good citizen is bound to arm himself, There is, they 
say, but one method of preventing the crime of usury ; which is to 
determine a reasonable rate of interest, according to the current 
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standard of commerce ; and to interdict, severely, under pain of 
heavy penalties, all contracts at a higher rate. This wise precau- 
tion can only serve as a barrier to the fortunes of individuals, prove 
a source of misery to borrowers, and, in fact, be prejudicial to the 
public morals. Such is the spirit in which the law is now con- 
ceived ; the question at present is not the prohibition of loans on 
interest, or the reduction of the natural course of interest, but 
merely the prevention of contracts which the law pronounces before- 
hand to be unreasonable: the opposition of a legal barrier to a rate 
of interest, which the legislature, a better judge of the affairs of in- 
dividuals, than they themselves, declare, in virtue of their superior 
wisdom and more enlightened experience, to be excessive. 


Is this assumption of the legislature well founded? Is it right 
in fixing a rule for stipulations of this nature, and punishing such 
as violate this rule? are the points to be now examined. This 
question, always one of high importance, is now, however, an object 
of most especial attention. 


Before entering on a comparison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages which result from the crime of usury, one idea naturally 
offers itself to the mind, which is, that the contract designated 
under the name of loan, is the only one in which the legisla- 
ture so officiously charges itself with guiding the judgment of the 
parties concerned in it. It has never occurred to its members to 
fix a reasonable rate for the letting of houses, or rent of lands, or 
to punish as a usurer, any one who, for a lease, should stipulate for 
higher terms. They never interfere in regulating the price of 
merchandise ; but generally leave the purchasers to settle their 
own conditions with the sellers, and take no further part than to 
enforce the execution of the engagements contracted. Every one 
acknowledges the propriety of thus acting, and feels that to attempt 
to subject all traffic to a legal rule, would be most injurious to com- 
merce, and would put an inevitable check on its prosperity. 
Whence comes it then, that in the case of money being paid as 
interest on capital, both the government and the multitude change 
their opinion, and regard the introduction of authority as useful ? 
Are there, in the nature of these things, differences which justify a 
contradiction apparently so singular ? 


The only one which, at the first view, presents itself, is entirely 
in favour of unrestrained liberty in the loan of money on interest. 
Of all articles of merchandise, money, which is the one employed in 
loans, is that of which the value is most easily recognised, and con- 
sequently that in which fraud is the most difficult. Experience in 
business is necessary to guard a person from being deceived in the 
value of a house, or article of furniture, or any other commodity ; 
but where is the man whose knowledge is so limited, or who is so 
ignorant of general affairs, as not to be acquainted with the current 
interest of the day? There is no commercial fact that is accompa- 
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nied with so much publicity, or that is so accessible to every body. 
If, then, on the principle of preventing fraud, a distinction should be 
made between loans and other kinds of contracts, it does not appear 
to be the former which should be loaded with shackles ; since, from 
the very nature of its object, it presents natural guarantees which no 
other kind of transaction offers in an equal degree; an additional 
reason for accusing both laws and opinions of absurdity ! 


But, before pronouncing judgment, we must examine the case in 
all its details. Thus far, we have only proposed the question ; we 
will now proceed to demonstrate and justify the solution given to it 
by political economy. 


It is now no longer admissible in political economy to defend the 
old laws which prohibited loans altogether ; all economists are now 
agreed in condemning them ; and yet, most extraordinarily, the pre- 
judices on the subject of interest on loans still continue to maintain 
their strength almost unshaken. Every year, fresh instances occur 
of condemnation by the courts for the crime of usury, and these 
condemnations are applauded by the largest portion of the public. 
There are few questions the scientific solution of which is so clear, 
and yet there are few on which popular opinions have been so long 
at variance with the precepts of science. 


What conclusion is to be drawn from this? Not that science is 
wrong, and that prejudices are to be relied on: science, as we will 
shortly prove, has facts on its side ; but prejudices have only opinions 
on theirs, possession almost immemorial, a confusion of ideas sufli- 
ciently plausible, and some specious arguments. Science ought not, 
therefore; to shrink back before the obstinacy of prejudices, but 
rather to redouble its efforts to destroy their empire, to apply itself 
to the reconciling their sophisms, and especially to take from them 
the support of the generous sentiments of humanity. 


Bentham arranges under four heads the principal arguments em- 
ployed in his defence of the Laws on Usury. This classification, 
which is very complete, comprehends almost all the advantages 
which can be attributed to the restrictive laws, and all the defects of 
which the system of indefinite liberty can be accused. If we are to 
believe the partisans of the former, the good effects of their system 
are,—firstly, the repression of prodigality ; secondly, the security 
afforded to indigence against extortion ; thirdly, the placing a barrier 
to the temerity of speculative men ; fourthly and lastly, the protec- 
tion of simplicity from fraud. Such great advantages cannot, they 
say, be too dearly purchased ; and the legislature cannot renounce 
them without compromising public order, and failing in its most 
sacred duties. 

No one denies that prodigality is an evil; but in what manner 
can the laws on usury operate against it? Prodigality consumes. 
many more capitals belonging to spendthrifts than borrowed capi- 
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tals, particularly those borrowed at a usurious rate of interest. 
Now the law, supposing it to be efficacious, can only prevent the 
destruction of this last class of capitals. ‘Two cases present them- 
selves : either the man who is prodigal is successful, or he is ruined, 
In the first case, as long as he can give securities, such, for in- 
stance, as the mortgage of lands, he will always find funds to be 
borrowed from, at the current rate of commercial interest ; and, as 
his mere prodigality does not dispose him to borrow on conditions 
less favourable than those which it is in his power to obtain, the 
law is, in this case, without effect. But, suppose the prodigal 
ruined, who would lend to him on any condition? Would he find 
even a usurer to enter into a contract with him and share his ruin? 
The law, which does not prevent the ruin of the prodigal, has no 
longer any object when onee that ruin is accomplished. Let us, for a 
moment, grant its efficaciousness ; how many ways are there not of 
eluding it? Willit prevent the prodigal from purchasing merchandise 
on credit? And can he not as easily ruin himself by these purchases 
as by loans? Nothing, then, can be more chimerical than the attri- 
buting the repression of prodigality to the laws on usury.’ 


Turgot remarks, with truth, that ‘the only usurers who are really 
baneful to society, are those who make a trade of lending to young 
men whose affairs are deranged. ‘Their true crime, he adds, is not. 
that of being usurers, but of facilitating and encouraging, by this 
means, the irregularities of young men, and driving them to the 
alternative of ruining or dishonouring themselves. If they deserve 
punishment, it is on this head, and not on account of the usury they 
have committed. But the true precaution against this evil is in 
the law which declares minors incapable of entering into any en- 
gagements, and not in those against usury, which have no power 
to arrest it.’ The stipulaled rate of interest is not, indeed, the 
source of the evil; it is only to be considered as an aggravating 
circumstance ; it would not the less exist, even when the lender 
should have confined himself to the limits affixed by law. 


Powerless against prodigality, does this prohibition offer, as it is 
pretended, a tutelary support to indigence? Examination proves 
the weakness of this second reason, which, like the first, rests on a 
complete illusion. As a man in indigence is not, on that account 
merely, a man without understanding, it is probable that, if he con- 
sents to pay a higher interest than that which is legal, it is because 
he cannot meet with any more advantageous means of borrowing. 
What effect, then, does the prohibition produce? It entirely pre- 
vents his borrowing ; for it cannot make the lender prefer, on the 
same conditions, the hazardous investment offered him by the poor 
man, to the secure ones which he is certain of meeting with from 
the rich. But, if the poor man has a pressing occasion for money, 
which, as we do not suppose him imbecile, may well be presumed, 
can he bless a law which leaves him without any resource, and. 
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which, from the love of a vague abstract question, condemns him, 
perhaps, to inevitable ruin. 

Observe how little the legislation is consistent with itself. Pro- 
fessing the intention of protecting the indigent against the seduc- 
tion of a disadvantageous traflic, it forbids them to borrow on cer- 
tain conditions. But how many other kinds of traffic are there at 
least as important as that of money-lending, and in which, never- 
theless, the law does not interfere? Is there one of greater import- 
ance to the poorer classes than the purchase of corn? Now, does 
the law fix a maximum for the price of corn? Let us again examine 
another kind of contract—the exchange of labour for a salary. 
The labourer who solicits employment is, from his situation, at 
least as much dependant on the master, as the borrower finds him- 
self at the mercy of the lender; add to which, that the sale of 
labour is, in reality, but a species of loan. The labourer yields, in 
consideration of a salary which he actually receives, that which 
ought, at a iater period, to return to him in the produce of labour 
and capital. Why, then, does not the legislature, pursuing its system 
of protection throughout, establish a minimum for the price of 
labour. Ought not all those who think the legislature is right in 
not doing so, if they would not incur the reproach of inconsistency, 
to blame it for interfering in fixing the rate of interest for money? 


The manner in which the greater number of loans among the 
poorer classes are conducted, comes also to the support of our opinion, 
They almost always borrow on pledges ; if they were to offer no 
guarantees they would find no lenders at any rate ; but a pawn be- 
ing the most solid of all securities, it is evident, that in a loan made 
on this condition there is no motive for large interest, which is only 
demanded as a compensation for the chances of loss. ‘The law, 
even supposing its system good, has no occasion, in this case, to 
occupy itself with determining the rate of interest ; its sole object 
should be to regulate the loan of money on pledges, according to the 
principles of right and equity. But what a strange contradiction ! 
it prohibits contracts for an interest above 5 per cent.; and, at the 
same time, it permits, in the pawnbroking establishments which it 
authorises, conditions far more oppressive,—an interest even double 
the legal rate to be imposed on the borrowers ! 


To conclude Bentham’s classification, it remains to be seen if the 
laws on usury are necessary to protect imbecility against fraud, and 
to prevent the ruinous speculations of those rash men who are 
called schemers. 

Suppose a man in a state of absolute imbecility, and incapable of 
conducting his own affairs ; it is evident that he ought not to be 
allowed the power of borrowing, but neither ought he to be suffered 
to contract any engagement whatever. There is no occasion for a 
law to protect him from usury ; but a general law to protect inca- 
pacity. The case of imbecility excepted, why should not weak- 
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minded and unenlightened men borrow as well as rent, purchase, or 
sell? Is not the most stupid individual always a better judge of 
his own interests than the legislature, who, ignorant of the particu- 
lar circumstances of each loan, can only give a blind and hazardous 
opinion ? 

As regards speculation, if the prohibition prevents the bad, it 
equally tends to arrest the good. Every new project offering 
necessarily the chances of failure, whoever borrows money for its 
execution ought to submit to paying a higher interest than the 
merchant who is occupied in a branch of industry long known and 
established? The fixing a maximum of interest must then, in 
many cases, be prejudicial to an incalculable number of beneficial 
enterprises. 

Now, as political economy does not, like some statesmen, admit 
the principle that evil produces more evil, than good produces good, 
as, on the contrary, it professes the opposite doctrine, it does not 
regard the restraint put on bad speculations as a sufficient compen- 
sation for the obstacles opposed to useful projects. On an examina- 
tion of the facts, it will be found, that out of the totality of projects 
executed, the number of those which succeed is very much greater 
than of those which fail ; if it were otherwise, societies would never 
enrich themselves. This is true, even of projects which the in- 
ventors execute with their own resources ; it ought, therefore, to be 
still more so of those put in operation with borrowed means. If, 
on one side, credit furnishes projects with the means of execution, 
on the other, it submits them to proofs, and imposes judges on 
them ; the idea must, in fact, please the lender, more impartial and 
less prepossessed than the inventor; every enterprise, therefore, 
supported by credit, carries with it two guarantees, because it has 
received the approbation of at least two individuals. 

We see, therefore, to what the reasons alleged in favour of the 
laws on usury, are reduced. All the dangers which are made to 
appear so formidable, vanish on a closer inspection, almost entirely, 
or if they still retain some shadow of reality, it is at least evident 
that it is not by the laws of usury that it is possible to prevent 
them. 

To the assumed advantages, let us now oppose the real disadvan- 
tages. A radical evil in the laws on usury, even supposing their 
principle good, is the facility of eluding them. With whatever 
severity they may pretend to arm themselves, there are always a 
thousand ways of avoiding their menaces. But as, in spite of their 
impotence to effect their object, they do sometimes strike, it hence 
arises that, powerless as they are in a general sense, they do not the 
less subject togreat risks the lenders who attempt toviolatethem. They 
foresee these risks, and, in general, public opinion rather exaggerates 
than softens them. What then do they do? Always finding the 
means of violating the law, and yet not being secure of impunity, 
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they stipulate in their conditions, under the form of interest, for a 
premium which shall insure them against the risks to which the law 
exposes them. ‘Thus, whilst the aim of the law is to prevent high 
rates of interest, its effect is to increase them by as much as is 
requisite to cover all risks. It proposes to itself the protection 
of borrowers ; and instead of ameliorating their situation it renders 
it still worse, and creates new embarrassments for them. 


It is not only by the risks to which it exposes the money-lenders, 
that the law tends to heighten the rate of interest to all those who are 
unable from particular circumstances to borrow at a legal interest ; 
it also produces the same effect in another way. It is sufficient that 
a law exists, whether it be founded in reason or not, to prevent men 
of strict probity from violating it; and this repugnance is still 
stronger and more general when the law is in accordance with 
powerful prejudices. The prohibition from lending, above a certain 
rate of interest, tends, then, to weaken the competition on the side 
of the capitalists who might be disposed to lend above this rate. At 
the same time it leaves, in this class of lenders, none but men whose 
morality is not very scrupulous, and who, consequently, offer less 
security against fraud than ordinary money-lenders. Under this 
new head, therefore, the effect produced by the Jaws on usury is sti 
that of injuring the interests of borrowers, and increasing the evil 
they were destined to prevent. 

It may be affirmed, without the fear of contradiction, that almost 
all the cases of contracts, at an enormous interest, which are cited 
by the partisans of the laws on usury, in support of their opinion, 
have been provoked by those very laws. Do we not see in history, 
that interest diminishes or increases in proportion as contracts are 
more or less rigorously executed? Nothing is more simply logical 
than that interest should rise in proportion to therisks. When the 
barons of the middle ages, from whom large interests were de- 
manded, complained against the lenders, it was themselves alone 
whom they ought to have accused ; for, if they had been accustomed 
to be exact in their payments, they would have borrowed upon much 
easier conditions. By far the greater number of examples al- 
leged in favour of the prohibition were caused by that prohibition 
itself. 

But not only is the prohibition destitute of beneficial effects, and 
in direct opposition to the end proposed by its defenders ; it is founded 
on an entirely false principle ; and hence arises innumerable defects 
of the greatest importance. The principle of the laws on usury is 
this, namely, that there is in the nature of things an invariable 
maximum of interest capable of being determined by the legislature, 
and beyond which every contract is in itself unreasonable, and essen- 
tially prejudicial to the borrower. The limit fixed by the law is 
accounted the exact criterion of the prudence and wisdom of en- 
gagements. In other terms, the legislature, ignorant as it must 
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necessarily be of the situation of the individuals concerned, pretends 
to be more capable than they themselves of judging of their own 
concerns, and pronounces their reason inferior to its own on the sub- 
ject of their personal affairs. It is sufficient to express such a pro- 
position for its full absurdity to be felt. 

One of two things must happen, either the legal limit is so high 
that no one is tempted to exceed it ; or, it is so low, as to shackle 
a great number of contracts, and then it is undoubtedly injurious. 
Such is the character of the laws which, in France and England, 
fix the rate of interest. The standard of this legal interest they 
determine by that which is generally paid by those borrowers who 
can offer solid securities. Hence it results, that if they were strictly 
adhered to, they would entirely shut out the resource of credit from 
all who were unable to give similar guarantees. Is not this a 
great evil? Is it just and wise to deprive of the power of borrow- 
ing, all those whom chance has not placed im a fortunate condition ? 

Nothing can be more absurd than to pretend to determine before 
hand, and under the form of a general rule, what maximum of interest 
van be reasonably paid under all circumstances. Interest ought to 
rary and does vary, according to individuals, the personal situation 
of the borrowers, times and places, and the state of commerce in a 
given quarter and epoch. No one consents to pay a high interest 
from caprice, or to ruin himself for pleasure ; it may be presumed, 
and this presumption is sanctioned by the laws of all other con- 
tracts, that a man arrived at the age of maturity, enjoying a sound 
mind, acting freely and with a knowledge of all the circumstances, 
does not contract an engagement but on a just view, as much so at 
least, as is possible for him to take, of that which is for bis own 
advantage. Such is the general rule ; the examples which may be 
opposed to it are but exceptions, and those even rare. Now the 
law ought not to sacrifice the general rule to the exception. Ifa 
man consents to pay a higher interest than that which is legal, it 
must be believed that he has a reasonable motive for so doing, and 
that he is only decided by the belief that the loan will be advan- 
tageous to him, notwithstanding the apparently oppressive condi- 
tions attached to it. 

Two different motives may determine a man on contracting a 
debt ; the desire of obtaining a profit, or that of avoiding a loss, 
In both cases it may be profitable to him to borrow at a higher 
rate than the legal interest ; and he alone is a competent judge of 
whether it is likely to be for his advantage or not. New enter- 
prises furnish an example of the first hypothesis ; as, in general, in 
cases of success, the profits yielded by them are large enough to ad- 
mit of those who undertake them paying considerable interest. As 
regards the second motive, does not every one know how frequently 
occasions occur in which it is advantageous for a merchant to 
borrow at a very high interest, rather than be compelled to sell his 
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merchandise at a loss? It is especially in a great commercial 
crisis that the absurdity of this law is more particularly proved ; 
capitals are then held back, and it is difficult to meet with any 
money lenders ; at the same time that the great surplus of goods 
beyond the demand which produces the crisis, and which time alone 
can dissipate, makes it of the greatest importance to merchants to 
obtain credit. The effect of the laws on usury have been especially 
seen in the late panics of England, and their abrogation has therefore 
been loudly called for, and not by the lenders, but by those who 
have occasion to borrow. So true is it that the establishment of a 
legal interest is a thing contrary to reason, that governments them- 
selves, in their loans, never respect their own rule. The legal rate 
in France is five per cent.; but the public loans are invariably 
contracted at a higher rate. Thus it has happened that the French 
government has received for five francs of interest fifty francs of 
capital ; but never has it received ninety, and exactly the same 
thing has happened with the various descriptions of British stocks. 
Is it not a singular inconsistency in a government that it should 
consider that to be prejudicial for individuals, which for itself it 
esteems profitable ? 


The laws on usury are then prejudicial from placing an obstacle 
to all useful contracts, the condition of which, regulated by various 
circumstances, is the stipulation for a higher interest than that 
which is established by law. The very basis of the system on 
which they rest is wrong ; it is one of the remains of ancient pre- 
judices, which attribute to governments the right of regulating and 
directing every thing. The empire of these prejudices is destroyed 
as far as regards labour, and the various sales and exchanges which 
form the interior commerce of a state. Why, then, should it still 
subsist in the case of loans, which is but a species of exchange, and 
which ignorance alone could desire to subject to a particular regu- 
lation ? 

Thus far we have only taken into consideration the interest of 
the borrowers, and of commerce in general; we must now turn 
our attention to that of the lender. ‘ The loan of money on interest,’ 
says Turgot, whose high philosophical doctrines place the sacred 
notions of justice above every other argument, ‘ is lawful on a more 
general, and a still more important principle ; singe it is that which 
forms the basis on which the edifice of society is raised, I allude 
to the inviolable right by which every one is the absolute master of 
his own property, which secures him from being despoiled of it but 
with his own consent, and which enables him to put such conditions 
on this consent as he may judge proper.’ Is it not indeed just that 
the proprietor of a capital should have the power to exact an in- 
terest for the sacrifice which he makes of the enjoyment of that 
capital for a certain length of time? and is it not also equitable that 
the interest should be so much higher as the risk of losing the capi- 
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tal is greater? What would a landed proprietor say if the legisla- 
ture attempted to reduce the rent of his estates, or prohibited him 
from recéiving more than a stated sum per acre ?—would he not ex- 
claim against it as a violation of the rights of property? The laws 
on usury violate, in an equal degree, the rights of capitalists. Ab- 
surd as regards borrowers, they are iniquitous towards lenders. 


Thus the right of capitalists, the interest of borrowers, the inef- 
ficiency of the legislative power, the fallacy of the arguments used 
in defence of the restrictive laws, all show that the laws on usury 
are bad, that the loan of money ought, like all other contracts, to be 
perfectly free, and that the very term of usury, as indicating a 
crime, should be blotted out from the criminal code. Such is the 
conclusion to which we think all these arguments tend. The only 
means of protecting lenders, and giving them the power of lending 
at a low rate of interest, is to make the fulfilment of contracts 
prompt and exact. By this method, that portion of interest which 
forms a premium of insurance would diminish, and the rate of interest 
itself would become as low as the state of society would bear. 


If we believe that the laws ought not to punish usury as a crime, 
does it therefore follow that those who are called usurers never 
offend against morality ?. Most undoubtedly not; and this explana- 
tion ought to reconcile upright and scrupulous minds to our opi- 
nions, at which they may, perhaps, have been astonished. But a 
distinction must be made between morality and law. The ca- 
pitalist who exacts a high interest from a poor man in want, is not 
the less an immoral man because he confines himself within the 
limits of his right ; he is wanting in benevolence, he sins against 
charity ; but it is not for having exceeded any particular rate of in- 
terest that morality condemns him: circumstances may occur in 
which it would be equally culpable to exact any interest whatever, 
and in which even he ought to give freely. Such is the duty which 
morality frequently imposes ; this duty cannot be prescribed by law: 
charity is preached, but not commanded. If a man shonld pass an 
unfortunate being, perishing from extreme want, without offering 
him some relief, would not his hardness of heart be revolting to you ? 
And yet do you think that the law ought to dive into his purse, and 
compel him to give? The proprietor who, in time of famine, en- 
hances the price of his corn to poor wretches expiring with hunger, 
and profits by their misery to enrich himself, does he not merit pub- 
lic contempt as much as the usurer? But, at the same time that 
he is despised, every one acknowledges that the law cannot inter- 
fere, and force him to sell at a particular price. Morality is one 
thing, and law another. It does not belong to the law to pre- 
scribe the accomplishment of every duty ; it can only exercise its 
authority where right is violated, or injustice committed. Now, to 
be wanting’in charity is not to commit an injustice, or violate a 
right. There are still other ways in which a usurer may be immo- 
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ral, and without falling under the cognizance of the law. When he 
encourages the follies of a spendthrift, or the passionsf a de- 
bauchee, he commits an immoral act ; but would not the simple 
lender, in a similar case, be equally worthy of reproach? The im- 
morality does not arise from the rate of interest, it arises from his 
being a sort of accomplice in the vices of the borrower. Now, as 
these vices are not punished by law, it is clear that the accomplice 
in them ought not to be more severely punished. The law does not 
punish the publican who sells more wine to men who are already 
drunk ; and yet, at the tribunal of reason, would he not be pro- 
nounced guilty of encouraging, or even being an accomplice, in this 
vice? 

In conclusion, we must remark, that the greatest part of the 
actual immorality of usurers is the creation of the legislature. All 
prohibitions dictated by a false principle give birth to a correspond- 
ing class of vicious men which would not have existed but for them, 
It is thus that the restrictions laid on foreign commerce have engen- 
dered smugglers. Such laws are too absurd not to be violated, and 
yet those who infringe them can scarcely be looked upon as upright 
men. 





Tur Soupier. 


A warrior lay on the sun-bright strand, 
In the glory of war and the robe of fight, 
And he clench’d his sword in his red right hand, 
With the fiery grasp of the dying brave. 
The plume of battle waved madly o'er, 
As the squadrons rolled in their ebbing strength ; 
But He slept in his rest on that gore-fringed shore, 
While the whooping peons wandered by. 
His heart’s-blood gushed in a torrent tide, 
From the yawning gash which the lance had made ; 
And the eye hath lost the glance of pride, 
Which blazed, in life, with a world of light. 


But mark ! the dark-webbed silk of that brow, 
And the silent powers of that nerveless limb, 

And the haughty smile, that was straying now 
O’er the querulous shake of that quivering lip. 

Oh! mark him well, as his plume and sword 
Are the only honours oppression left, 

When the tyrant’s spear and a foreign horde 
Had call'd him away from his father’s home. 


Bright Isle, that gems the ruby west, 
Thy son is sleeping his dreamless sleep ; 
And Erin's child is happy and blest 
In the land that gives him a soldier’s grave! D.S.L. 
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ReEFLEcTIONS ON THE Present Srare or Bririsnu Inpra. 


A very able work has just been announced, under the title given 
above ; and having been favoured with an early copy in sufficient 
time to give it a hasty perusal before our sheets are closed for the 
press, we shall endeavour to present our readers with a brief out- 
line of its purpose, and give them an entire chapter from its in- 
structive pages. By whomsoever the work may have been written, 
whether in England or in India, it evinces a perfect knowledge on 
the part of the writer, of every branch of his subject, and cannot 
fail to take a very high rank among the many useful and excellent 
books which have recently appeared on the subject of India and 
Indian affairs. We again congratulate our readers on the evidently 
increasing interest taken by the well-informed classes in England, in 
all that relates to our Indian empire, and we sincerely and con- 
fidently believe that this will go on with a rapidly accumulating 
force, as the discussions on the renewal of the Charter draw near. 

In the first chapter of this work, which may be regarded as a 
general historical introduction, necessary to a clearing away of the 
difficulties to general readers, the writer maintains, in opposition to 
Sir John Malcolm's inference, that almost any European power 
would have made equally rapid strides in the subjugation of India 
with ourselves, if left to their own exertion without European com- 
petitors. Sir John is angry with those who appear to undervalue 
the exploits of the English in India, and dedicates his book to his 
friend the Duke of Wellington, as if to vindicate the character of 
Indian warfare. Viewing the matter philosophically, however, it 
seems pretty certain that the weakness of the Native powers being 
once thoroughly understood, India became, as a matter of course, 
the prey of the first European state which, after surmounting the ob- 
stacles opposed by its own caste, found itself at leisure to organise 
and carry into effect a regular system of territorial azgrandizement. 

On the subject of a Russian invasion of India, the consideration 
of which occupies the second chapter, a great deal has been written ; 
and those who are disposed to pronounce such an event almost im- 
possible, and’ certainly destined to meet with defeat if attempted, 
seem hitherto to have the best of the argument. But the irresist- 
ible force of facts has lately been too much for these reasoners. 
We have seen a Russian army of adequate strength to form a 
nucleus to an invading force, enter Persia in spite of all opposition, 
and, in a short campaign, so completely lay open the road to the 
capital, as to put it out of the power of the Shah to stop their pro- 
gress to it otherwise than by negociation. We have seen, too, so 
much disaffection, so much implied treachery, such materials and 
disposition for intrigue, that nu man can doubt the power of Russia 
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at the present moment, or on the death of the present monarch, to 
secure to itself as great an ascendancy in Persia as we now exercise 
at the court of the Great Mogul. ‘The next Shah, whoever he be, 
will not have strength and influence enough to establish himself on 
the throne, without the assistance of a foreign power : if one party 
claim the assistance of Great Britain, the other will obtain that of 
Russia; in which case the possession of India will be contended 
for in the heart of Persia. On the other hand, if a successor to 
the present Shah be nominated by the paramount influence of the 
Russian court, Persia will, in effect, be in the occupation of a Rus- 
sian force, and there will be no barrier but the Indus between the 
mighty rivals for Asiatic supremacy. At all events, therefore, it 
behoves us to look seriously into the state of our military force in 
India, and to endeavour to ascertain what chance of success our 
armies in that quarter would have in the expected struggle. 


With very few exceptions, the Indian army may be said to have 
contended hitherto only with enemies vastly inferior to itself in mi- 
litary organisation, as well as in that prowess for which the several 
branches of an army should be distinguished. The cavalry of the 
Native powers, though undoubtedly the elite of their armies, seldom 
made or met a charge when opposed in line; their infantry, not- 
withstanding the instructions and occasional presence of European 
officers, has never manceuvered in front of our line, nor attacked 
any but the smallest detached party, nor withstood an attack in the 
open field, though sometimes, when covered with breastworks or 
fortifications, it has stood with considerable firmness ; and the same 
may be said of their artillery; in a general engagement it has sel- 
dom stirred from the spot where it was first planted, excepting per- 
haps in an awkward attempt to retreat; it has never (as far as we 
can recollect) been manceuvered offensively in the open field against 
a British line ; the directing of its fire has displayed no skill, nor the 
composition of its ammunition any science and resources beyond the 
rude materials of powder and ball in their coarsest and most simple 
forms. 

To counterbalance all these disadvantages, however, it should be 
observed, that the forces of the several Native powers with whom 
we have contended, have always greatly surpassed us in point of 
number ; and that whilst their ignorance and inertness have afforded 
us every opportunity of displaying our superior skill in military 
combination, the achievements of the Indian army have never been 
effected without the exertion of great courage and ability, under 
difficulties considerably enhanced by climate and the nature of the 
service. Without, therefore, in the smallest degree derogating 
from the character of the Indian army, it may be said that their 
triumphs, though undoubtedly brilliant, and earned only by a series 
of arduous exertion, yet afford but a feeble criterion of their fitness 
to sustain a struggle with a European force of their own strength, 
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possessing all the resources which science and experience could 
give them. 

The almost unvaried success which has attended the Indian army 
in field engagements, though calculated to inspire it with the great- 
est confidence, as long as the system against what it is accustomed 
to act continues unchanged, may have a contrary effect when it 
meets with serious opposition, attended with those vicissitudes 
from which the best disciplined troops, when fairly balanced in the 
field, cannot expect to be exempted. The easy victories gained by 
the French over the Spanish armies, contributed not a little to unfit 
them for contending with the troops of Wellington; and it is undeni- 
able that in military ethics a certain portion of adversity is necessary 
to that perfection of chvracter which constitutes a truly formidable 
army. ‘The forces in India, having so seldom been compelled to act 
on the defensive, have little or no experience on many points re- 
quiring the display of some of the most valuable qualities which 
light disciplined troops can possess. In the event of a sudden 
change in the nature of the service on which they were employed, 
a new system of war, then suddenly unfolded to their view, would 
have all the effect of a surprise, and before they could adapt them- 
selves to it, the most diastrous consequences might be entailed. 
Nor have examples of this kind been entirely wanting in India, 
even under the advantages which superior science and discipline 
confer. In the Persian Gulf, in Nepaul, and recently in the Bur- 
mese war, each of the Indian establishments has in turn evinced 
the effects which unwonted resolution on the part of their opponents 
is likely to produce upon our troops ; and there can be little doubt, 
that if circumstances, of the nature alluded to, were to occur in the 
presence of an enemy capable of profiting to the fullest extent by 
such an indication of unsoundness, the event might be decisive of 
the fate of our Indian possessions in a single campaign. 

These considerations, if just, sufficiently explain the precarious 
terms upon which our ludian Empire is held: it must and ever 
will be so with valuable provinces kept under military sway. He 
who holds possession of a country by force alone, challenges the 
whole universe to dispute his claim,—when a stronger arm appears 
he must be prepared for a change of fortune ; and, like the gladia- 
tors of old, he will neither meet with support nor sympathy in his 
fall, except the people rise with one accord in his favour, an event, 
however, which in an Indian arena is, for obvious reasons, not very 
likely to occur. But be this as it may, it behoves us at the present 
moment, pending the application of that moral strength to the 
Indian community, which Colonization alone can confer, to look 
narrowly into the composition of our Indian army,—to divest our- 
selves of that overweening opinion of its superiority which is calcu- 
lated to lull us into a fatal security; and instantly to adopt such 
alterations in its organization and habit of discipline as may ina 
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great measure compensate for those deficiencies under which it now 
unavoidably labours. 

In the fourth chapter of this work the author has endeavoured 
to show, that from the people of Hindostan we may select 
materials for as fine an army as any in the world; but that until 
our government rests its base upon the interests and affections of the 
people at large, our armies will always partake of that mercenary 
character which ought justly to impair our confidence in their 
fidelity. But men are nothing in a regular army without those aids 
which, providing for their ordinary wants, leave them at liberty to 
devote their entire energies to the service of the state ; and in these 
aids, he has shown, in the second chapter of the work, that the 
country is singularly deficient: the want of horses to mount the 
cavalry and artillery, or for draft, the general deficiency of land 
carriage, an{l of cattle fitted for transport, and even for slaughter, we 
do not think he has at all overated, even for the troops of either 
arm now on foot. But if a force principally composed of Europeans 
were to attack: the English in India, very different must be the army 
from its present state. True, the internal discipline of the several 
regiments composing the Indian army, assisted as it is, for the most 
part, by the habits and dispositions of the Native soldiery is admitted 
on all hands to be highly creditable ; their parade movements, as 
well as their general duties, are well performed, but, as an army, 
they are inexperienced in field movements on an extensive scale ; 
and of late years they have seldom been called upon to act except- 
ing in small detachments, isolated and independent of any general 
system of combination. Such, indeed, from the ill-judged economy 
of the government in militury matters, has been the want of troops 
for several years, that corps when detached to distant posts, and 
even subdivided and spread over a considerable space of country, 
instead of being relieved, and ordered, after a reasonable period, to 
repair to some large station where their discipline might be re- 
established, have been transferred from one line of outposts to an- 
other, and have thus remained for years without enjoying the benefits 
of reunion, or of brigade exercise. Nor are the bad effects attendant 
upon this system confined to the mere discipline of the regiments,— 
their efficiency is impaired in other respects, and the duty expected 
of the men individually, is so much harder than the routine of a 
well-regulated service would require, in consequence of the troops 
being so much divided into detachments, that many of the best 
sepoys have become disgusted with the army, and have left their 
places to be supplied by men of decidedly an inferior description, 
both in a moral and physical point of view. Whilst, therefore, 
discipline suffers on the one hand, there is, on the other, a deterior- 
ation in the class of men from which the ranks are recruited; so 
that even on a recurrence to a better system of duty and organization, 
much time must necessarily elapse ere confidence in its being per- 
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manent would induce the better sort of the fighting castes again to 
enrol themselves, 


On these considerations, although the infantry is certainly the 
best part of the Native army, it would be wise to consider it as 
unequivocally inferior to any European troops likely to be opposed 
to it in the event of invasion. This branch of the service, therefore, 
which at all times must constitute the bulk of a regular army, 
should be supported by the strongest cavalry and artillery which 
the resources of the state will enable it to organize. Were the fine 
plains of Hindostan to be open to the invasion of an army of fifty 
thousand Russians, comprising the usual proportion of cavalry, 
together with attendant Cossacks and auxiliary Persian and Affghan 
horse, we have no hesitation in saying that all the cavalry which 
the Indian government could bring against it, regular and irregu- 
lar, would be swept away in one campaign, unless supported by a 
numerous but lightly-equipped artillery capable of following it in 
all its movements. Instead, however, of attending to these points, 
the government are reducing the strength of their corps of cavalry, 
and substituting bullocks for part of the artillery, which, by a late 
improvement only, had been drawn by horses. It would be edifying 
to conjecture how many of these bullock artillery guns would ac- 
company the pursuit of the enemy in case of victory, or how many 
would escape from the field of battle in case of a defeat. We sus- 
pect that in both cases our infantry would be left entirely to their 
own resources. 


Upon the whole then, the invasion of India is a consideration 
which cannot occupy public attention too much; the crisis may be 
distant, it is true, but the bare thought that, after what we have 
lately witnessed in Persia, it may be close at hand, is enough to 
rouse the mind of every man who is alive to the honour of our name, 
or to the happiness, if indeed we ever mean to study it, of the inha- 
bitants of India. 


It has been observed that an invader of Hindostan would march 
with the stream of natural feelings in his favour ; and the same may 
be said even after his crossing the Indus. The position of India is, 
as it were, reversed; the moral and physical strength of the country, 
as far as the population is concerned, reside in the north, whilst 
the strength of the government we have chosen to fix in the south. 
In Bengal centres almost the whole opulence of our Eastern pos- 
sessions,—it is the Egypt of our empire, and, as it was the policy 
of imperial Rome to conceal that province from the scrutiny of the 
world, so it would have been an evidence of their sagacity, if the 
British government had sheltered Bengal, by making it a subordi- 
nate province, and covering it by the whole strength of the metro- 
politan government placed in Upper Hindostan. The consequence 
of this not having been done, will necessarily be that foreign inva- 
sion will have to encounter less energy in its first onset, whilst 
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every step it advances, will add prodigiously to its moral as well as 
physical strength. It will approach Delhi, the ancient and natural 
capital of the empire, as an almost neglected outwork, and the pos- 
session of that city will place at its disposal the revived energy of 
the whole population of the most warlike part of the country ; whilst 
the government, though in possession of the most fertile provinces, 
and of all the riches of the interior, will yet have nothing but the 
legions of Pompey to oppose to the hardy warriors of the west and 
north. 

In the third chapter, the author has treated upon the subject of a 
permanent settlement : and although this has been more fully treated 
by other writers, and especially by the intelligent author of the 
work, ‘On the application of the principles of Colonial Policy to the 
government of British India,’ yet we do not recollect any writer 
except the present, who has taken due notice of the money-getting 
propensity of the Company having induced them to add to the un- 
expected evils of the permanent settlement, by taxing that appeal to 
justice which they previously had done all in their power to en- 
courage. They neglected to encrease the number of their law 
courts as they ought to have done, and then profited by their own 
wrong, by exacting a stamp at every stage of their law process. 
Some of the details given towards the end of this chapter, will serve 
to show the extreme wretchedness which prevails even in the very 
neighbourhood of our capital. 


The fourth chapter seems to have been written chiefly as a caution 
against relying too much on those partial statements which are oc- 
casionally put forth under the guise of general descriptions ; and 
the fifth is wholly dedidcated to the subject of Colonization, that 
grand remedy upon which we have already thought and written so 
much, that there is no small difficulty in thinking or writing any 
thing that has not been urged before. The second chapter, which 
treats ‘ On the danger to which British India is exposed from inva- 
sions, will, perhaps, excite the greatest interest among political 
and military men; but we prefer transcribing the third chapter 
which is headed ‘On the Condition of the People of Hindostan,’ 
as being likely to interest men of all classes, and therefore possess- 
ing stronger claims to our immediate attention : 


‘ In the last chapter, it has been shown that the defence of India 
against the attacks of a really formidable power would require not 
only a more efficient army than that which is now distributed 
throughout its provinces, but that even the best organised force 
would find it difficult to subsist in any part of the country without 
being as detrimental to its prosperity as if it were on hostile ground, 
With the exception of a few tribes, not very respectable as to num- 
bers, we have, perhaps, little to apprehend from the open assistance 
which the people of the country might be disposed to afford the com- 
mon enemy: but even their lukewarmness, their indifference to the 
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fate of the present government, would be pregnant with the most 
disastrous consequences. If, indeed, it be doubted whether any 
country can be conquered when its inhabitants resolve to be free, 
it must follow that no foreign occupant can successfully defend it, 
unless the inhabitants range themselves unequivocally on his side. 
It is, therefore, of the first importance to endeavour to ascertain the 
actual condition of the people, and what is their attachment to the 
soil they cultivate, and to the government under which they live. 


‘The habits of the Mohammedan conquerors of Hindostan leading 
them to indulge in pomp and sensuality, the love of ease and pleasure 
soon influenced their demeanour towards the vanquished ; and, if 
the feelings as well as the interests of the Hindoos were generally 
disregarded, they at least derived some consolation from seeing their 
fellow-countrymen occasionally raised to high dignity and power, 
both in the civil and military departments of the state. It is true 
that this was too frequently the consequence of forced alliance and 
polluted blood ; but the patient idolator, as soon as the sense of per- 
sonal degradation was overcome, did not disdain to profit himself 
and his kindred by the influence thus obtained. On the other hand, 
if wealth to an enormous amount was wrested from them, often 
under circumstances of the greatest cruelty, still that wealth was 
dissipated as freely as it was obtained, and the greater part of it 
flowed back in refreshing streams upon the industry of the country. 
It may be remarked, too, that the Mohammedans, though differing 
as much as Christians do, in religion, from the Hindoos, were yet 
of the same flesh and blood ; in the great family of nature they were 
kindred ; and the same sun that shed its genial influence upon the one 
cheered and animated the other : but, with the English, every thing 
is different ; the climate of India is looked upon as foreign and un- 
genial; to them the country is forbidden ground; they are only 
allowed to reside in it as sojourners anxious to regain their native 
homes ; and, whilst their exactions surpass those of all former rulers, 
they individually support a smaller expenditure than the natives can 
be induced to believe is consistent with the stations they hold, and 
the wealth appropriated to their support. With every allowance 
for variation of national character, their expenditure in India is, 
generally speaking, on the lowest scale of decent subsistence, ac- 
cording to their several ranks ; their surplus income is remitted to 
Europe, and they, as well as their employers, appear to look upon 
Hindostan as a patrimony granted to them for the support of their 
families on the other side of the globe. Almost the whole of what 
is wrung from the people, ostensibly in requital for the protection 
afforded them by the government, instead of being laid out in bona 

fide state expenditure, for the advantage of the country, is devoted 
to the payment of the interest of debts cotracted by the Company in 
their character of merchants, and in the past or present support of 
foreign establishments, such as Prince of Wales's Island, Bencoolen, 
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and St. Helena, maintained avowedly for commercial purposes. Add 
to this the depression of the higher classes, (which was the unex- 
pectected consequence of the territorial system of revenue,) and 
their exclusion from places of trust and emolument,—the little em- 
ployment given to the natives in general, in consequence of the eco- 
nomical scale of our Indian establishments, and the small number of 
our troops compared with the countless multitudes of an armed 
force, constituted according to Asiatic notions of parade and splen- 
dour, and we may easily comprehend how infinitely more severely 
our Christian rule must bear upon the condition and prosperity of the 
people than that of any previous conqueror. It is to this account 
that we should have to place the apathy of the inhabitants, in the 
event of any serious danger threatening the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment—the impoverishment of the country might not be revenged 
upon us in deeds of insurrection and blood, but theirs would be the 
vox silentio tenuis, which, though not heard in the whirlwind or in 
the earthquake, would speak dismay and ruin to the hearts of their 
oppressors ; and the reckless indifference with which they would 
behold the struggle, even if they abstained from open hostility, 
would be decisive of the fate of their present rulers ; for no army 
ever yet withstood the energies of a powerful invading foe, if unsup- 
ported by the sympathy of the country which it was endeavouring 
to defend. 


‘ From what has been before remarked respecting the territorial 
acquisitions of the Company, it will readily be conceived that no- 
thing could have been less calculated to encourage the expectation 
of any improvement in the condition of the people, than the prin- 
ciple of actual pecuniary profit upon which those acquisitions were 
made. Whthout pausing to reflect that the several powers then 
holding possessions in India, if not in open rebellion against their 
legitimate sovereign, were certainly foreigners and intruders on the 
soil, whole tracts and provinces were accepted as gifts, or conquered 
by force of arms, as if the aboriginal inhabitants were not more 
worthy of consideration than the trees and other productions to be 
found on the surface. According to the barbarous computation of 
oriental despots, countries were only valuable in proportion to the 
direct land revenue they yielded ; the happiness of the inhabitants 
never entered into the calculation, and the slow and often interrupted 
progress of arts and commerce afforded no other available source 
of income. The occurrence of wars and royolutions rarely per- 
mitted any hope of improvement in the amount, and as amidst the 
scenes of pillage that took place under a system of graduated plun- 
der, from the prince down to the smallest functionary, every thing 
was destroyed or dissipated that came within the reach of man ; the 
land, which appearec to be the only indestructible element of pro- 
duction, came to be considered as the sole property of the ruler. 
It was of this principle, which in itself exhibited the very essence of 
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anarchy, ignorance, and misrule, that a Christian establishment, 
emanating from a community in which civilization and refinement 
were supposed to have attained their highest point, were not 
ashamed to avail themselves. Foilowing the worthy prototypes 
which the history of Asiatic barbarism and tyranny afforded them, 
the India Company declared that the farmers’ dues were in effect 
those of the state ; and, subsequently, when under the reforms in- 
troduced by Lord Cornwallis, they ostensibly bestowed proprietary 
rights upon the zemindars, they first appropriated to the state the 
whole produce of the soil, after paying the expenses of cultivation, 
and one-tenth of the rental to the newly created landholder. In ad- 
dition, however, to Asiatic principles and precedents, and to the 
learning and research bestowed by Patton,* to prove that the sove- 
reign was sole proprietor, or, which amounts to the same thing, the 
sole disposer of landed property, arguments were not long undis- 
covered, whereby to confer on this principle the sanction of more 
competent authority, and Blackstone is quoted by one of the writers 
in support of the Company’s prerogative to prove, that if a “ sub- 
ject in England has only the usufruct, and not the absolute property 
in the soil ; or, as Sir Edward Coke expresses it, he has dominium 
utile, but not dominium directum—a ryot in India may rest con- 
tented with an usufructuary right.’’ But, besides that this prin- 
ciple in the law of England—resting as it does upon the doctrine of 
escheats, by which the sovereign of the state succeeds to all inheri- 
tance to which no other title can be found, and by which lands, like 
all other property, revert to and vest in the King, who, in the eye 
of the law, is the universal lord and original proprietor of all the 
land in his kingdom—is declared by Blackstone (ii. 50) to be, “ in 
reality, a mere fiction ;"° it forms part only of that constitution by 
which the King is solemnly sworn to govern his people according 
to the statutes in Parliament agreed on. If, therefore, the ryot of 
India is bound to rest contented with the same title to his ground 
that a subject of England possesses, to make the analogy complete, 
a free constitution should be given, and the quota of land-tax to be 
paid should be settled by his representatives in Parliament assem- 
bled. 

‘ Nothing, in truth, could have been more idle than the whole 
controversy concerning the right of property in the soil of India : 
the natives, whose very subsistence depended upon the issue, were 
unable to take any part in the discussion ; and it is quite evident 
that the will of government, which was alone commensurate with 
its power, was the only rule by which it was determined. Arguing 
from a state of things which had been produced by ages of plunder 
and desolation, the East India Company saw that the only rational 
mode of restoring the prosperity of the country, would interfere 





* *Principle of Asiatic Monarchies. 
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with the pecuniary aid which their commercial embarrassments ren- 
dered necessary, besides compelling them to abstain from all attempts 
to increase their rents until order was restored, and with it the 
peaceful and industrious habits of the community. Their interest 
as traders was, in fact, incompatible with the real interest of ter- 
ritorial rulers, supposed to have a sympathy with the prosperity 
of the country. ‘The financial difficulties in which the Company's 
government had involved themselves, did not allow them the neces- 
sary leisure to take a just and magnanimous view of the great and 
interesting question, which the wonderful course of events had sub- 
mitted to their decision ; and, unhappily, the great Council of the 
Nation, and the ever-watchful eye of the British public, were too 
distant to admit of effectual interference to save the inhabitants of 
India from the continuance of a system, which, even under the more 
lenient sway of Mohammedan rulers, had plunged the greater part 
of them in hopeless poverty. 


‘ When, however, the India Company and their government or- 
dained a permanent settlement of the land revenue in 1793, there 
is no doubt that it was their intention to renounce all claim to the 
proprietorship of the land in favour of the zemindars ; but in omit- 
ting exactly to define, in the first instance, the relative situation of 
zemindar and ryot, the door appears to have been left open to so 

many alterations and interferences on the part of government, as in 

a great measure to have reduced the proprietary right to a mere 
name. The interests of the ryots being in direct opposition to those 
of the landholders, the latter were soon found complaining that, 
unless they were armed with power, as prompt to enforce payment 
from their renters, as government had authorised the use of in re- 
gard to its own claims, it was impossible for them to discharge their 
engagements with punctuality. Notwithstanding this appeal, how- 
ever, government appears to have been sceptical as to the ill effects 
of the system, until its interests were likely to be affected, by the 
farther progress of the evils complained of exposing portions of the 
land sold to the hazard of a reduction in the rates of assessment.* 
It then interfered for the protection of the zemindars ; and a regu- 
lation was enacted, “ for better enabling individuals to recover ar- 
rears of rent or revenue due to them,” [the opening of the preamble 
to which is to the following effect : ‘“‘ Government not admitting of 
any delay in the payment of the public revenue receivable from the 
proprietors and farmers of land, justice requires that they should 





* “Much the same reasons were given by Timur for protecting his 
subjects from ruin ; “ for the ruin of the subject causeth the diminution of 
the Imperial treasures :” a passage upon which Mr. Patton (Principles 
of Asiatic Monarchies,) makes the following observation :—* This inti- 
mate connection between the interest of the sovereign and the prosperity 
of the husbandman (the immediate tenant of government,) is the surest 
pledge of his security.” Such were the opponents of the permanent set- 
tlement in Bengal ! 
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have the means of levying their rents and revenues with equal 
punctuality, and that the persons by whom they may be payable, 
whether under farmers, dependant talookdars, ryots, or others, should 
be enabled, in like manner, to realize the rents and revenue from 
which their engagements with the proprietors or farmers are to be 
made.”] By this regulation, the delays which a defaulter was 
enabled to oppose to the distrainer in enforcing payment of arrears 
of rent or revenue, as far as the amount was realizable from his 
crops or his personal property, were avoided, and the distrainer 
allowed, uuder specified conditions, to put up the property of the 
defaulter for sale, and to cause it to be sold, to make good the 
deficiency, and in some cases to confine the defaulter until he 
discharged the claim against him, together with interest at twelve 
per cent. Thus the protection afforded to the cultivators by the 
permanent settlement was in effect withdrawn, and the land- 
holders had it again in their power to practise all those oppres- 
sions and arbitrary exactions, which it had been the object of 
that settlement to abolish for ever. ‘“ It became the interest of the 
zemindar,’ as is observed by Mr. Thackery on another occasion, 
* not to assist but to ruin the ryot, that he might eject him from 
his right of oceupancy, and put in some one else on a raised rent ;” 
—and such was his power in this respect, that the cultivators, un- 
able to bear up against their renewed oppressions, were frequently 
induced to abscond, in order to avoid imprisonment, in addition to 
the forfeiture of their whole property. It was from the operation 
of these two causes—the efforts of the landholders, on the one hand, 
to retain their station, and, if possible, tu raise their share of the 
rents ; and of the ryots, on the other, to secure a fair remuneration 
for their labour,—that justified the following appalling picture, 
drawn by the Collector of Midnapore, February, 1802. “ They (the 
zemindars) all say, that such a harsh and oppressive system was 
never before resorted to in this country ; that the custom of impri- 
soning landholders for arrears of revenue was in comparison mild 
and indulgent to them ; that though it was no doubt the intention of 
government to confer an important benefit on them by abolishing 
this custom, it has been found, by melancholy experience, that the 
system of sales and attachments, which has been substituted for it, 
has, in the course of a few years, reduced most of the great zemin- 
dars in Bengal to distress and beggary, and produced a greater 
change in the landed property of Bengal than has perhaps ever hap- 
pened in the same space of time in any age or country, by the mere 
effect of internal regulations.” Estates were everywhere sold for 
default of revenue ; and the purchasers, who supplanted the first 
proprietors, being in their turn unable to support themselves under 
such a system, the land was sold and resold, until it at length fell 
into the possession of a set of men who were content to act merely 
as the receivers of the land-tax, without having any farther interest 
in their estates, or incurring any risk but that of losing their office. 
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This was, in fact, the natural result of the anomalous position in 
which the zemindar was placed in respect to government and to the 
ryots; responsible to the former to the whole amount assessed on 
his estate, and necessarily at the mercy of the latter, when the least 
delay in realizing that amount occasioned a sale of his property to 
make good the defalcation, he was gradually deprived of every thing 
he possessed, besides the tenth share of the rents, which formed his 
commission for collecting the whole. No individual thus circum- 
stanced could be supposed to have the power, even if he had the will, 
to attend to the comforts and prosperity of his tenants ; and whilst, 
for want of capital, no attempt could be made by the latter to improve 
their condition, without overwhelming them with debt, no subse- 
quent effort could release them ; because every advantage which was 
gained excited the covetousness of their landlord, and induced him to 
make use of all the means in his power to dispossess them, and pro- 
cure a higher rent from their successor. This consideration operated 
as a complete bar to improvement; and, in fact, the only reasonable 
prospect which offered itself to such of the landholders as still pos- 
sessed sufficient capital, was to turn their attention to the cultivation 
of such waste land as lay within the boundary of their estates, and 
the produce of which, agreeably to the spirit of the act of permanent 
settlement, was not liable to farther taxation. 


‘In aclimate like that of India, where vegetation is so rapid> 
and where inundations are so frequent, ground very soon runs to 
waste and becomes overgrown with brushwood. Colebrooke esti- 
mates the proportion of land tilled in Bengal and Behar at only one- 
third of the whole surface ; and gives it as his opinion, in an ex- 
treme case, that a period of thirty years scarcely covers the barren 
sand with soil—when ‘inundations have been caused, as sometimes 
oceurs, by rivers breaking through their banks or changing their 
course. It requires, indeed, at all times a considerable expense of 
money and labour to clear wastes that are overgrown with jungle ; 
in most cases, two or three years must elapse before it is discovered 
how much of the ground, so cleared, will yield a sufficient remuner- 
ation ; and if to these considerations be added the ill effects of poverty 
and ignorance, in persevering upon an exaggerated estimate of 
profit, some idea may be formed of the difficulty of reclaiming land 
under similar circumstances, and of the degree of encouragement 
which it would be desirable to hold out for such employment of 
capital. Instances, indeed, have not been wanting, of individuals 
having entirely ruined themselves, after a perseverance of upwards 
of twenty years, in their endeavour to reclaim waste lands in dif- 
ferent parts of India. Fortunately, such instances are rare; but 
they serve to show the difficulty attending improvements of this 
nature. The Indian government, however, still adhering to the 
principle, that all profits derived from the land are in effect those of 
the state, have not only allowed themselves to be prevailed upon, in 
consequence of this very partial improvement of the condition of the 
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landholders, to withhold the benefits of a permanent settlement from 
the ceded and conquered provinces, although under the most solemn 
engagements to grant them, but they have endeavoured, and are 
still endeavouring, by a sort of quo warranto process, to assert their 
right to share in the augmentation of income, which some zemin- 
dars have procured at so much expense and hazard to themselves 
individually. In regard to the north-western provinces, in parti- 
cular, nothing can be at once so unjust and so impolitic as such 
conduct. The whole population of that part of the country, which 
is most exposed to foreign aggression—a race of men well known 
to be more robust and more prone to military habits than in any 
other part of India—instead of being well affected to the govern- 
ment, by being attached to the soil which they ought to protect, are 
kept in an unsettled and discontented condition, ready to believe 
that nothing but a change of masters can free them from the state 
of impoverishment in which they are plunged ;—whilst the great 
landholders are deterred from attending to the happiness and pros- 
perity of their tenantry, by the apprehension that government will 
step in and appropriate all the profits, as they are thought to be 
doing in the rest of their dominions. 

‘ The effect of these circumstances in discouraging agriculture it 
is unnecessary to insist upon ; but the injury thus inflicted upon the 
country is greatly enhanced by the change which a few years have 
wrought in its commercial prospects. When British influence was 
first established in Bengal, the country was literally crowded with 
manufacturers and artisans of all descriptions. The various officers, 
both of the Mogul court and the subordinate principalities and go- 
vernments, with their numerous retainers, occasioned an immense 
consumption of every article which luxury could desire, or the in- 
genuity of the country produce ; and some of these, on account of 
their beauty and costliness, formed the basis of a considerable ex- 
port trade. But on the substitution of a comparatively economical 
European government, the demand for productions of this nature 
almost entirely ceased ; the industry of the country everywhere met 
with a sensible check ; and the finishing blow was put to many of 
those manufactures, for which India had been so long celebrated, 
by the fabrics of Europe being made to rival them in delicacy of 
workmanship, and even to surpass them in cheapness. Nothing 
was then reserved for the industry of the natives but such articles 
as were too coarse or too valueless to excite competition, and the 
great increase of the import trade soon converted India almost 
exclusively into a market for raw produce. This great revolution 
in the commercial interests of the country was calculated to arouse 
all the vigilance and call for all the forbearance of a government 
which had the welfare of its subjects at heart. The great 
change which had taken place in the condition of the people, who, 
from being composed of a mass of manufacturing classes, sufficient 
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to furnish ample employment for the agricultural class, became 
suddenly transformed into a nation of cultivators, called imperiously 
for the fostering hand of government to increase and improve the 
produce of the soil, by the adoption of every expedient which in- 
dustry, skill, and capital could apply to it, and to create such other 
employment as the nature, wants, and habits of the people would 
admit. In all countries where the great bulk of the inhabitants 
gain their subsistence by cultivating the soil, the natural increase of 
population will soon exceed the demand for employment, and the 
wages of labour will be gradually reduced to the lowest possible 
rate. Nothing can avert or even retard the general distress and 
misery consequeut upon this state of things, but the extension and 
improvement of agriculture, the encouragement of industry to fur- 
nish employment to the surplus population, and the diffusion of 
education and intelligence ; by the operation of which, new wants 
and new tastes will be engendered, sufficient to impart a stimulus 
to the industry and ingenuity of all classes. The Indian govern- 
ment, however, as we have seen, acted upon diametrically opposite 
principles. When the amount of the land-tax had been fixed, in 
perpetuity, at a rate which there was every reason to suppose would 
drain the surplus earnings of the whole agricultural community into 
the coffers of the state, a permanent settlement with the ceded and 
conquered provinces, though distinctly promised under the govern- 
ments of Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, is withheld from time to 
time, in the hope of gradually enticing the landholders to make 
such improvement as may afford an opportunity of approximating 
to the maximum assessment which the produce of the soil will 
admit; because, in a few instances, the landholders of Bengal and 
Bebar have been able to accumulate more wealth than could reason- 
ably have been anticipated. Nor is this indecent appetence of re- 
venue confined to the regulations enacted of late years—regulations 
which appear to be passed for no other purpose than to be subjects 
of perpetual discussion and illusive amendment,—but it is made to 
apply retrospectively even to rights and privileges which existed 
before the acquisition of the Dewanny, and which had been recog- 
nised by every successive government ; for the tenures by which 
certain lands have been held rent free, from time immemorial, have 
come at length to be questioned, and many of them have lately been 
resumed, whilst others are, at this moment, under sequestration. 


‘When the Euglish first appeared upon the plains of India, there 
were so many Native princes and chieftains in the exercise of 
sovereign power, and these personages were so easily induced to 
alienate their rights for the sake of immediate advantage, that it is 
probable the custom of grantiug lands rent free continued even 
after the Company had unequivocally assumed political rule. It 
was necessary, therefore, to inquire into and put a stop to an abuse 
which threatened to make such serious inroads upon the fiscal 
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jurisdiction of the state ; and accordingly, as far back as 1783, a 
regulation was passed, that all rent-free land, in whatever quantity, 
unless held under the sanction of a grant from the Governor and 
Council, or unless possession thereof had been obtained antecedent 
to the Dewanny grant, were resumable. To this regulation no 
reasonable objection could be made; though such is reported to 
have been the number of claims for land which then called for con- 
firmation, that it is supposed a very great portion of them was left 
unadjusted by the committee empowered to carry the above reso- 
lution into effect. 


‘These lands are chiefly of four descriptions,* the Devutter and 
Pirutter, granted for the endowment of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
temples, respectively. Bramutter, lands appropriated for the main- 
tenance of Bramins ; and Mobutran, or honorary grants to indivi- 
duals. The two latter descriptions may be sold, or otherwise dis- 
posed of ; but the two first are for ever devoted to the purposes for 
which they were originally granted ; and an order of government, 
on the occasion referred to, prohibited the granting of land for 
religious or charitable purposes in future, without the express 
sanction of the state, though existing proprietors were confirmed in 
their possessions. Affairs remained in this situation for many 
years ; but at length an order was issued, decreeing that rent-free 
lands should be resumed, unless the proprietors of them could pro- 
duce their sunnuds, or grants, for the inspection of the collector of 
the district ; when those found to bear unequivocal marks of validity 
were to be confirmed, and the others rescinded.t As, however, 
much of the land in question had been granted many years, and in 
some cases centuries, before the establishment of the Company's 
government, it was scarcely probable that sunnuds and titles could 
have been preserved, amidst the scenes of violence and commotion 
which had so frequently occurred; neither public nor private 
registers could be supposed to have survived the general wreck ; 
thougi the known habits of the people were perfectly consistent 
with the belief that such property continued to descend in the 
families to which it had been originally given. 


‘ To these evils, arising out of the extreme uncertainty of their 





* ‘See Mr. Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal. Fifth Report, 
Appendix, p. 290 and 318. 


+ ‘By a subsequent regulation, rent-free land, not exceeding ten 
biggahs in extent (about three acres,) are exempted from the operation 
of this decree, upon proof being produced of such lands having been 
in the possession of the family now holding them for a certain specified 
period. There is little doubt, however, that the revenue records, which 
were deposited in the Khalsah when the permanent settlement was made, 
do actually contain the registry of most of thé rent-free estates which are 
now about to be resumed. 
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rights, where every privilege is assumed to be held by sufferance, 
liable to the revision or resumption of government, without even 
the form of open investigation, must be added the imposition of 
stamp-duties, bearing with peculiar severity upon the under tenants 
and cultivators, and which were a direct consequence of the act of 
permanent settlement. 

* The Natives of India, but particularly the inhabitants of what 
are termed the Lower Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, cherish 
a very general and sincere veneration for the character of Lord 
Cornwallis ; and with reason look upon him as the champion of their 
rights, and the founder of the few privileges which still remain to 
them. His professed desire to make their protection depend solely 
upon the laws, and not upon the individual character of their rulers ; 
and his consequent separation of the financial from the judicial func- 
tions, and making public officers, in the former department, respon- 
sible for their conduct to the courts established in the principal 
cities and districts ; his regulating courts of appeal and last resort ; 
his abolition of judges’ fees, as well as all other charges which 
set a price upon justice, and made it difficult of access, in propor- 
tion to the poverty and helplessness of the suitor ; his reeommend- 
ing and laying the foundation of a code of laws prescribing rules 
for the conduct of all, and specifying the mode of attaining speedy 
redress for every injury; and the care he took to explain the 
grounds of every regulation he enacted, and to appeal to the good 
sense of the people upon all subjects affecting their rights, persons, 
or property, called for, and still command, their fervent admiration, 
and justly entitled that distinguis.1ed nobleman to the gratitude not 
only of India but of all mankind. Accustomed, as the Natives of 
India are to look up to their rulers with a deference and respect 
little short of adoration, they hailed with heartfelt gratitude these 
manifestations of a kind and benificent mind; but in proportion 
to the sincerity of this feeling, is the dismay with which they 
have witnessed the almost total abrogation of measures, the 
reasons of which had been so fully and satisfactorily laid open 
to their understanding, and a system infinitely more severe and 
inflexible than any they had before seen substituted in its place. 
Invumerable are the traditions current throughout the provinces, 
concerning the love of justice, and the strictly impartial mind, for 
which Lord Cornwallis was celebrated ; they consider his regula- 
tions as having established and conveyed to them benefits till then 
unknown, or only existing in their legendary abstractions, of what 
a perfect ruler should be. His equal administration of justice, by 
rules which professed to disregard the persons and qualities of men, 
and to be free from the influence of the government itself, gained 
all their confidence ; and if the land-tax appeared to be so great, as 
to leave the ostensible proprietor an inadequate share of the rents of 
his estate, still the amount taken was “ fixed, and for ever,” and 
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admitted of relative diminution, by the effect of increased industry. 
This certainty of exemption from future demands, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage under which they laboured, in being, in a great 
measure, excluded from taking any part in the government of their 
country, and in being debarred from receiving assistance and 
instruction from the settlement of intelligent KE Juropeans amongst 
them, still offered considerable inducement to them to improve their 
property by cultivating the more valuable articles of produce, and 
by clearing waste or uncultivated lands,—like the leverof Archimedes, 
industry only required ground to stand upon, to enable it to move the 
universe ; and that ground they beheld in the security to persons and 
property, which it was his lordship’s anxious wish to establish. 

‘ It is singular, however, that although Lord Cornwallis success- 
fully combated the reasons for delaying, for ten years, the final 
announcement of a permanent settlement, which Mr. Shore had ad- 
duced, he never appears to have entertained a doubt as to the prior 
right of the zemindars to the property of the soil. “Mr. Shore has 
most ably, and, in my opinion,” observes his lordship, “ most suc- 
cessfully argued in favour of the rights of the zemindars to the 
property of the soil.” * But if the value of permanency is to be 
withdrawn from the settlement now in agitation, of what avail will 
the power of his arguments be to the zemindars, for whose rights 
he has contended? They are now to have their property in farm 
for a lease of ten years provided they will pay as good a rent for it ; 
and this property is then to be again assessed, at whatever rent the 
government of this country may at that time think proper to im- 
pose. In any part of the world, where the value of property is 
known, would not such a concession of a right of property in the soil 
be called acruel mockery? The interest of the zemindar was, in 
point of fact, too intimately blended with the proprietary right to be 
easily separated ; but nothing is more clear, throughout the whole 
controversy, than that the position which he occupied constituted a 
disturbing cause by which the plumb-line of justice, in making the 
propriet ary recognition, was warped from the perpendicular, ond the 
entire calculation affected with error accordingly. The ryot was 
the real proprietor—he paid the rent of the land to the zemindar as 
an agent of government only. The zemindar was a civil officer of 
police, as weil as revenue ; he was bound to make good his stipu- 
lated payment of revenue, under penalty of suffering an equivalent 
loss of property, or of being deprived of the whole ; it was his duty 
to preserve the peace of the country, and his services were required 
for the defence of the state, against rebellion or invasion, according 
to his means of furnishing that assistance. From all these duties, 
however, excepting the collection of the rents, our system of govern- 
ment relieved him ; and, in principle, he had no farther right than 
that which the justice of Lord Cornwallis conceded to those who 





* Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 473 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. H 
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were likely to suffer from the resumption of the sayer. “ As to 
the question of right,” observes his lordship, “ I cannot conceive 
that any government in their senses would ever have delegated an 
authorised right to any of their subjects to impose arbitrary taxes 
on the internal commerce of the country. It certainly has been an 
abuse that has crept in, either through the negligence of the Mogul 
governors, who were careless and ignorant of all matters of trade ; 
or, What is more probable, the connivance of the Musulman aumil, 
who tolerated the extortion of the zemindar, that he might again 
plunder him in his turn. But be that as it may, the right has been 
too long established, or tolerated, to allow a just government to 
take it away without indemnifying the proprietor for the loss ; and 
I never heard that, in the most free state, if an individual possessed 
a right that was incompatible with the public welfare, the legisla- 
ture made any scruple of taking it from him, provided they gave 
him a fair equivalent. The case of the late Duke of Athol, who, a 
few years ago, parted very unwillingly with the sovereignty of the 
Isle of Man, appears to me to be exactly in point.” * The situation 
of the zemindars bore a still greater resemblance to the case here 
brought forward by his lordship; the extent and condition of their 
tenure varied from those of a jagheerdar, or feudal chieftain, to 
those of a government agent for the collection of the rents, invested 
with authority over the ryots, to enforce the cultivation of the 
lands, and to yield them, at the same time, his protection. In all 
cases, and under whatever designation, the collection of the revenue, 
and the appropriation of a part of it for defraying the local ex- 
penses, was the principal stipulation ; and the amount which re- 
mained afier these payments, over and above the remuneration al- 
lowed by the state, was paid into the treasury, either in the form of 
an offering, or present, on renewal of the jagheerdar's commission 
every three years, or of tribute, or simply in the form of land re- 
venue. If this view had been adopted by the Indian government at 
the time of making the permanent settlement, and if the zemindars 
had been compelled to grant pottahs to all the farmers or under- 
tenants, and ryots, who could command sufficient capital to enable 
them to keep their lands in cultivation, the otherwise insurmount- 
able difficulties arising out of a vain endeavour to reconcile the ex- 
istence of proprietary rights, with a denial of that control which a 
landholder everywhere possesses over his tenants, would have been 
in the first instance avoided; and the zemindar would have fallen 
into bis natural and correct position, of assistant to the collector of 
the district, in remitting through him the net land revenue to go- 
vernment, after paying the authorised local expenses. 

‘In addition, however, to the various arguments by which the 
question of the permanent settlement, and the persons with whom 
that settlement was to be made, had, not undesignedly, been per- 





* Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 475. 
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plexed, [two other considerations were not without their influence 
upon the minds of the Court of Directors and the principal members 
of the Indian government. The first was the actual necessity for 
realising quickly and certainly the greatest possible revenue from 
India, in consequence of the commercial embarrassments into which 
the Company had fallen ; and the Court of Directors were only too 
happy to close with a plan which yielded even more than they had 
calculated upon, without feeling disposed to attend to the develop- 
ment of any other system, the operation of which might not turn 
so speedily advantageous to their interests. The other,] a consider- 
ation which may be supposed to have had much weight with the 
Indian government, and to have induced them to recognise the 
zemindars as proprietors of the soil, in preference to the ryots, 
was, that the government itself stood in the position of a zemindar 
in respect to its salt as well as to its opium monopolies ; and, whilst 
in this capacity, it reserved to itself the right to alter the tenure of 
the ryot in the Salt Mehals, &c., it could not with any consistency 
consider the proprietary right to be vested in any but the zemindars. 


‘ Notwithstanding, therefore, the concurrence of all parties in the 
necessity for protecting the ryots, the latter were placed in subor- 
dination to the zemindars, with no other stipulation in their favour, 
in the act of permanent settlement, than an article, declaring that 
it was a duty at all times indispensably required from the pro- 
prietors of land to conduct themselves with good faith and médera- 
tion towards their dependant talookdars and ryots, and that go- 
vernment reserved to itself the power to enact, whenever deemed 
proper to do so, such regulations as might be thought necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the dependant talookdars, ryots, and 
other cultivators of the soil.* Regulations to this effect were indeed 
subsequently framed ; and there is little doubt that, if the same 
coolness of judgment and strict impartiality which had so much in- 
‘fluence in enacting the permanent settlement, had superintended 
its operations for two or three years, it would, in spite of the disad- 
vantages under which it Jaboured, have answered every reasonable 
expectation ; + but the departure of Lord Cornwallis to Europe so 





* Colebrook’s Supplement, p. 358. 


+ Mr. Tucker, however, seems to be of a different opinion ; not only 
does he think that the several Governors of India were peculiarly suited 
to the particular times and circumstances in which they happen to have 
been placed, but, in the ardour of his optimism, he asserts that Lord 
Teignmouth followed in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, and, 
with scrupulous good faith, gave effect to plans which, as a member of 
Lord Cornwallis’s government, he had felt it his duty to oppose. This 
is the first time, perhaps, that the individual by whom a S was to be 
carried into effect, has been thought peculiarly suited to that task by his 

rsonal hostility to the measure. Whatever may have been the good 

aith of Lord Teignmouth, whether to his own or to his predecessor’s 
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soon after the great change had been effected, left the new system 
in the hands of some of its bitterest enemies, and the want of cor- 
dial co-operation on the part of the civil functionaries, by which the 
measure had all along been impeded, quickly ensured its virtual 
abrogation. Accordingly, we find that a regulation (VIII. of 1763), 
which directed that landlords should prepare forms of pottahs, or 
leases, for the collector's approbation, and tender such pottahs to 
their tenants, on pain of being fined if they neglected to do so, was 
suspended in the following year in a great number of zillahs ; and 
it was then declared, that the approbation of the collector extended 
only to the form of pottahs, “ any dispute regarding the rate being 
referred to the civil courts.” * Here, then, we have at once the true 
cause of the vast accumulation of law-suits in the several courts : 
the pottahs, which the ryots had been taught to expect were so 
much waste-paper, until their terms had been settled by an appeal 
to law; and, as it is probable that it did not happen in above one 
instance in ten, that both parties agreed upon the subject, almost 
the whole agricultural population were actually compelled to appeal 
to the courts. Mr. Mill, in his ‘* History of British India,” attri- 
butes the accumulation of undecided cases in a great measure to the 
mischievous prejudices of lawyers, “ one of the most remarkable of 
which is that of rendering judicial proceedings intricate by the mui- 
tiplication of technical forms,} &c. ;" and certainly the description 
of the forms and delays, including repeated translations of law- 
papers, given by Mr. Shore in his first minute, (already referred 
to,) is sufficiently formidable.} The 5th Report, indeed, expressly 
informs us, that the judicial rules upon which those still in use in 
Bengal are founded, “ had the advantage of being framed by profes- 
sional talents ;"’ but this the historian seems to think is, per se, any 
thing but a recommendation. The habits, ideas, and associations of 
professional men are so inseparably connected with precedent and 
authority, that they are seldom well qualified for striking out new 
paths in legislation : blinded, like horses in a mill, they are apt to 
imagine that they are making great strides in advance, when they 
have only been travelling, in the old beaten track, to the little circle 
to which they have so long been yoked. On this subject, however, 
the historian appears to be somewhat at variance with himself, for 
he informs us that “ there was in India nothing which, in reality, 
deserved the name of law,” forgetting what he had just said of the 
perverse ingenuity of lawyers, and that he had shortly before 
told his readers, that “ justice had always been distributed in the 
method of simple and rational inquiry, among the people of Hin- 





opinion, certain it is, that the regulation which drove the ryots into the 
civil courts, to ascertain their rate of lease, destroyed the very corner- 
stone of that fabric which Lord Cornwallis had been so intent upon 
_yearing.— Tucker's Review, &c., P: 216.—See also Fifth Report, p. 486-7 
* Regulations II. and IV., of 1794. 
+ History of British India, p. 283, e¢ seq. 
} Fifth Report, Appendix, p. 190. 
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dostan. We have the authority of the 5th Report, for the fact of 
the people of India having been governed by a system in which 
they apparently acquiesced with cheerfulness, and that the customs 
of the Hindoo and Mohammedan law were known, if not to all the 
European judges and magistrates, certainly to the Native law and 
ministerial officers, whose services, we are told, were common to all 
the English courts, district as well as city: the Mohammedan 
laws, with respect to Mussulmans, and the Hindoo with respect to 
Hindoos, being considered the general rules by which the judges 
were to form their decisions in all civil suits, and the Moham- 
medan law of the Koran, as explained by the commentators, 
the general rule for criminal justice ; with such alterations and 
modifications of its sanguinary punishments and mutilations, as the 
milder spirit of British criminal justice dictated. With regard, how- 
ever, to the principles on which English practice was engrafted upon 
Indian law, and particularly to the introduction of paid advocates, 
(vakeels,) * it is impossible not to agree with the historian in his 
general view of the law, not indeed in India only, but even in the 
mother country. 


‘ The absurdities by which English law still continues to be en- 
cumbered, arose in the course of ages out of peculiar states of society, 
and are retained apparently from no other motive than the instinctive 
horror of innovation, which the timid of all persuasions are too prone 
to entertain. The structure of society has undergone many and great 
changes, but the common law is still “ in the rearward of the fashion,” 
and retains its antiquated costume, as if unconscious of the ridicule 
with which it is covered. It evinces, however, a constant endeavour 
to revoncile new feelings and new circumstances to its own precon- 
ceived notions ; and thus, by a sparing adoption of such modern 
improvements as bear a strained resemblance to ancient practice, it 
has become a thing of threads and patches,f utterly incompre- 
hensible to ordinary men. Authority and precedent are its avowed 
foundation ; and its professed aim is to furnish a plain and certain 
rule for the guidance and protection of all. Yet new decisions of 
individual judges, grounded upon fanciful analogies to some former 
case, are constantly erected into maxims of law, and an adherence 
to remote sources of authority, in opposition to the plain standard 
of reason and common sense, involves every fresh question in in- 
extricable confusion. Thus, whilst the stability of the law is relied 
upon in theory, its uncertainty is notorious and apparently inevitable 





* * Lord Cornwallis is not responsible for the introduction of vakeels 
into Indian courts of justice, as might be inferred from the passage of 
Mr. Mill’s history here adverted to; his Lordship found them already 
established there by the regulations of 178], and all he did was to reform 
the abuses connected with their practice and appointments. 

+ * Questi sono, (says Beccaria,) gli espedienti delle nazioni deboli, le 
leggi delle quali non sono che istantanee riparazioni di un edificio ruin- 
oso, che crolla da ogni parte. 
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in practice ; and decisions, in fact, depend more upon the personal 
character of the judge, than upon any fixed or ascertained principles. 
Under the hollow pretence, indeed, of shielding us from the tyranny 
or corruption of judges, by referring everything to precedent, it, in 
reality, creates the worst of tyrannies,—a varying and uncertain 
law; and it sets, as it were, a premium upon the ingenuity of lawyers, 
to reconcile present circumstances with past decisions. Thus it 
furnishes a constant bar to its own improvement, by discarding 
everything that has not some previous sanction in its favour, with- 
out adverting to the circumscribed state of knowledge and experience 
at ‘the period when that sanction was pronounced ; and it has a ten- 
dency to encourage litigation by holding out almost as fair a pros- 
pect of success to the wicked as to the innocent. What is termed 
common law, is, in fact, to be found only in reports of cases and in 
the dicta of judges, forming together an immense heterogenous 
mass, which, on the one hand,—may be made to assume any form 
by means of what is technically called a fiction, and from which, on 
the other, the ingenuity of a practised lawyer can extract authority 
for almost any doctrine however absurd. Right and wrong, in short, 
became in a great measure subordinate considerations ; the sole 
question is not what is just, but what is law, and that law is to be 
found not in any written enactment, but in the ever-varyirg opinion 
of presiding judges. 

‘To fix this wavering mass, to give firmress and consistency to 
the loose elements of the soil, is, indeed, a great desideratum, not 
only in India, but in Englandalso. All writers are agreed, that since 
the adoption of the Code Napoleon, the number of lawsuits for real 
property (precisely that department in which English law displays 
the greatest number of subtilities,) has been greatly reduced in 
France. Indeed, the mere compression of existing laws into a small 
compass, is of itself a benefit conferred upon the community ; it not 
only brings the law within the comprehension of all, but it confines 
the subject matter of future comment, and restrains the authority of 
the judge within its just bounds, those of a faithful interpretation of 
the laws. For the framing and institution of such a code in India, 
an excellent opportunity was undoubtedly lost when the reforms of 
1793 were carried into effect. The submissive character of the 
Hindoos, their acknowledged hereditary prostration, and their habits 
of looking up to their rulers as to their father, and, under Providence, 
their god upon earth ; were no less favourable to the calm and dispas- 
sionate investigation which such a measure would have demanded, 
than to the superintendance of its operation in the hands of the most 
considerate and well-informed servants of the India Company. 
We are told, indeed, that it was necessary to respect the prejudices 
of the natives, and to adhere as much as possible to their laws and 
customs, in framing a system of government for our eastern pos- 
sessions ; but a very slight inspection of the regulations which have 
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been passed under this solemn injunction, will convince any man, 
that the only prejudices which have been respected are certain cruel 
and disgusting observances of their religion ; * which, in their opera~ 
tion, are rather calculated to assist than to impede the fiscal views 
of government ; and that, in other respects, very little attention has 
been paid to the feelings or opinions of the people. We found the 
inhabitants of India, it is true, immersed in the most profound ig- 
norance, and a prey to the most absurd and revolting superstition ; 
but security of property, and redress of grievances, ate substantial 
benefits, which address themselves to the business and bosoms of 
men of every intellect and of all persuasions ; and certainly the con- 
duct of the people of Bengal, in appealing to our law courts, did net 
evince any slowness to avail themselves of the protection which was 
offered to them, even by the very incomplete reforms effected at the 
peried now referred to. This conduct, as the government justly 
observes, indicated a change of circumstances which ought to be 
received with satisfaction, inasmuch as it evinced the protection in- 
tended to be afforded by an equal administration of justice, to be 
real and efficient ; and showed that the care and attention which its 
directors, with so much solicitude, had urged the government to 
observe for preventing the oppressions formerly practised by the 
most powerful landholders, had not been exerted in vain; and that, 
in the success of those exertions, a foundation had been laid for the 
happiness of the great body of the people, and in the increase of 
population, agriculture, and commerce, for the general prosperity 
of the country.t+ But the government, with singular inconsistency, 
instead of acknowledging the confidence thus shown in the upright- 
ness of their intentions, by redoubling their efforts to administer 
strict and impartial justice to all parties, first did all in their power 
to promote litigation, and then loaded the redress of grievances 
with such heavy duties as amounted to a denial of it altogether to 
the great majority of suitors. If the liberal and enlightened obser- 
vation just cited had been followed up by an increase in the num- 

ber of courts, or by the appointment of commissioners, with power 
to settle all disputes arising out of the new order of things, upon the 

known and recognised principles of equity to the parties, it cannot 

be doubted, that the rage for litigation would quickly have sub- 

sided, and that the permanent settlement would have realised the 

most favourable expectations, without that revolution in property, 





* See, amongst other instances, Regulation IV. of 1806, for the care with 
which the most cruel and abominable superstitions practised at the Tem- 
ple of Juggernaut have been sanctioned and organised, with a view to the 
pecuniary profit which they yieldto our Christian Government! The 
number of lives annually supposed to be sacrificed, in consequence of the 
Juggernaut pilgrimage, is too great to mention; the surrounding country 
is literally whitened with human bones. 


+ Revenue Letter, October 31, 1799. 
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and those appalling scenes of distress, with which its operation has 
been accompanied. On the contrary, however, in less than a month 
after passing a regulation for the relief of the zemindars, another 
was published for re-enacting the payment of the institution-fee, 
abolished in 1793, and for establishing fees on exhibits, so as to ren- 
der the proceedings costly to the party cast or nonsuited, without 
(it is said) discouraging recourse to them, where the cause of action 
might be well founded. The preamble states, that, “ in consequence 
of there being no expense in the first instance, and but a moderate 
and limited one ultimately, many groundless and litigious suits and 
complaints have been instituted against individuals, and the trials 
of others have been protracted, &c. ; whereby the judges have been 
prevented from determining causes with that expedition which is 
essential for deterring individuals from instituting vexatious claims, 
on refusing to satisfy just demands, &c. ; and that the establishing 
of fees on the institution and trial of suits, and on petitions pre- 
sented to the court, being considered to be the best mode of putting 
a stop to this abuse of the ready means now afforded to individuals 
of availing themselves of the exercise of the laws, without obstruct- 
ing the bringing forward of just claims, the following rules are 
enacted, &c. ;'’—“‘'‘The imposition of this expense,’ it is stated in the 
Fifth Report, “was expected to repress litigation in future; but, with 
respect to the large accumulation of causes already on the judge's 
file, they were got rid of by an ex post facto law, which directed, 
that the fees required to be paid on the institution of suits hereafter 
(April 10, 1795,) shall be paid under the like rules and exceptions 
in all suits or appeals now depending in the zillah or city courts, 
&e. &e., which may have been instituted subsequent to the Ist of 
May, 1,93, unless adjusted by the parties; and such suits, unless 
withdrawn, or the fees are paid within one month, to be dismissed.” 
In thus endeavouring to repress litigation, however, most of the 
fees were carried to the account of government; and their amount, 
no doubt, suggested the expediency of turning what was now con- 
sidered a national characteristic to the advantage of the state by 
further inypositions. Accordingly, a regulation to this effect was 
passed in 1797 ; but, in thus converting the vices of their subjects 
into a species of traffic, the Indian Government seems to have been 
aware that some apology was due ; and, on that account, the aboli- 
tion of the police tax is made, in some measure, the excuse for in- 
creasing the fees on the institution and trials of suits, and for estab- 
lishing a stamp duty on law papers. Difficulties, it is said in the 
preamble to the regulation in question, (VI. of 1797,) having been 
experienced in determining what persons were liable to be charged 
with the police tax, and frauds and exactions having, in consequence, 
been committed by the assessors and collectors, to the vexation of 
the contributors as well as to the diminution of the produce of the 
tax, the Vice-President in Council has therefore resolved to abolish 
this tax ; and, with a view further to discourage the preferring of 
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litigious complaints, and the filing of superfluous exhibits, and the 
summoning of unnecessary witnesses on the trials of suits, and also 
to provide for the deficiency which will be oceasioned in the public 
revenue by the abolition of the police tax, as well as to add to the 
public resources without burthening individuals, he has resolved, &e. 


‘Passing over the singular manner in which the discouragement 
of litigious complaints is joined with the abolition of a totally dis- 
tinct tax, acknowledged to be nearly unproductive, it may be ob- 
served that, as the fees and stamps were here made payable alike 
by those who might prefer just complaints, as by those who might 
be termed litigous, it is difficult to understand how such a tax 
could be considered as not burthening individuals. On the contrary, 
no tax burthens individuals so much as a tax upon law proceedings, 
to which no person resorts but in asserting or defending a right, of 
which he is, or is threatened to be, unjustly deprived. A police 
tax, on the contrary, being nothing more than a general contribution 
for a common benefit, is, under equitable regulations, an imposition 
every way unobjectionable, and, by municipal arrangements, might 
certainly be collected and disbursed, not only to the advantage of 
the state, but to the great comfort and security of the public. 

‘The difficulty of keeping pace with the demands for redress, does 
not appear to have been sensibly diminished by the above mentioned 
regulations ; on the contrary, their tendency being to encourage 
injustice by hopes of impunity, the natural consequences ought to 
have been rather an encrease than a diminution of suits at law; 
but it was not till the year 1803 that the proper remedy was 
applied, by adding to the number of judges throughout the pro- 
vinces, and enlarging the jurisdiction of the Native commissioners, 
or munsiffs. This remedy, however, was applied on so small a 
scale, as to be totally inadequate to the end proposed; and the 
usual consolation for such a failure was again sought in an augmen- 
tation of the revenue by means of further stamp duties. Accord- 
ingly,* Regulation [. of 1814, followed up by others after a short 
interval, increase the rate of stamp duties, and extend the use of 
stamped paper so greatly, that without them, no complaint can be 
filed, no grievance taken cognizance of: on the contrary, if any 
suitor neglect to provide himself with the necessary stamps, and 
present documents written on common paper, he is sentenced to a 
fine of twenty times the value of the stamp omitted, and a rejection 
of his complaint until the fine be paid, and the prescribed stamps 
supplied. 

‘Meantime, however, the power of distraint had been greatly 
increased by Regulation VII. of 1799, by which it was declared that 
under-tenants of every description were to be considered defaulters 








* ‘Harrington’s Analysis, vol. i. p. 162, apparently cites this regula- 
tion as first introducing the use of stamps “ for raising a revenue ;” but 
the preamble above, quoted from Regulation VI. 1797, shews the principle 
to have been avowed on that occasion. 
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for any arrears of rent withheld beyond the day on which the same 
might have been payable, and liable to immediate distress, if all 
such arrears were not paid on demand. A commission of one anna 
in the rupee on the amount sales of property sold was also 
authorised to be charged to the account of the defaulters, in 
addition to the other expenses attending the attachment. The 
power of the collector was also strengthened by his being allowed 
to imprison defaulting landholders, and to charge interest for the 
amount of the monthly instalment remaining undischarged, at the 
rate of one per cent. per mensem from the date at which the arrear 
became due, without waiting for authority from the Board of 
Revenue so to do, unless he think proper to apply for special 
instructions. He was authorised and directed, however, to suspend 
the exercise of these powers in cases of drought, inundation, or 
other calamity of the season, and where the defaulter was entirely 
blameless, reporting circumstances to the Board of Revenue. But 
whether from the board having condemned this indulgence where 
shown, or from the natural inclination of men in official stations to 
exceed the bounds of their authority, the collectors did, notwith- 
standing, attach and distrain to such an extent, as to call for the 
interference of government * to prohibit their doing so during the 
three first months of the year, whilst the landholders and farmers 
were adjusting their settlements with the ryots. By the regulation 
here referred to, however, it was directed that, in order to limit the 
division of property, when an estate was attached, the whole of it, 
and not a part, was to be sold, the surplus produce of such sale, 
after discharging the amount of arrears, interest, and fines, to be 
given to the proprietor, unless otherwise especially directed. It 
was moreover ordained that whenever the collector thought the 
revenue was wilfully withheld, or the arrear ascribable to neglect, 
mismanagement, or misconduct, the board might impose an ad- 
ditional penalty of one per cent. per mensem, to be paid from the 
time when the arrears became due till discharged, or till the farm 
or estate was attached, together with distress and sale of personal 
property where accounts were not forthcoming, If, however, the 
proprietor at any time antecedent to the sale delivers in his account, 
the sale is not to take place, but instead thereof, as a punishment to 
the defaulter for withholding his accounts, the Governor-General 
may impose such fines as he may judge proper, in addition to the 
former ! 


‘ Here then may he said to have terminated the long struggle 
between the zemindars and the ryots, on the one hand, and the 
government and the zemindars on the other. At first the zemin- 
dars were relieved from the liability to imprisonment and other 
arbitrary punishments for non-payment of their revenue, but por- 
tions of their estates were ordered to be sold to make good their 
defalcations : when, however, they complained of this, the power of 





* Regulation I. of 1801. 
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imprisonment was restored, and their personal property, as well as 
their whole estates, rendered liable to sale. In like manner, the 
ryots were apparently secured in the possession of their ground, by 
the zemindars being directed to grant them pottahs, or leases, and 
they were encouraged to appeal to the law when oppressed by their 
landlord. ‘Their availing themselves of this privilege, however, 
occasioned the imposition of law taxes; the restoration of the 
power of distraint and imprisonment, formerly held over them by 
the zemindars, and eventually the establishment of stamp duties, to 
such extent and amount as almost to constitute a total denial of 
redress under any grievances they might suffer. 


‘There can be no doubt, however, that the permanent settlement, 
though ruinous to the greater part of the old zemindars, has greatly 
contributed to extend cultivation ; and that the present zemindars, 
as a body, and indeed with the exception of those whose waste-land 
estates are now in fact under sequestration, are in a very prosperous 
condition. This circumstance indeed is so well known that, as 
before remarked, it has excited what was termed by Mr. Shore “ the 
cupidity of government’ to demand a portion of the excess. It must 
not, however, be supposed, because some individuals have prospered 
greatly under the new order of things, that, therefore, the land-tax 
is moderate ; for as yet the scanty and penurious husbandry of the 
country has experienced no general improvement. The advantages 
referred to have been mostly confined to those estates which con- 
tained a large portion of uncultivated land, or the boundaries of 
which had been but loosely ascertained, or, in which the cultivation 
had been improved by the unexpected demand for more valuable 
produce. In all these instances it is probable that a rise of rents 
was accomplished without much difficulty, but the number of cases 
in point in which any great degree of improvement was attended 
with an augmentation of the zemindars’s income, must have borne 
but an inconsiderable proportion to the general mass. It may be 
observed, too, that in addition to the slowness and uncertainty of 
returns from the cultivation of waste lands in general, the appro- 
priation of pasture land is attended with a diminution of apparent 
profit, by the encreased expense and difficulty of subsisting the 
cattle used for agricultural purposes, particularly during that period 
of the year when the crop is on the ground. But even were the 
fact otherwise, were it certain that every zemindar had doubled his 
income by the improvements effected on his estate, how unworthy 
it is of the character of a great government to endeavour, by every 
means in its power, to deprive its subjects of their hard-earned 
profits, because after so many years of risk and labour, those profits 
turn out to be greater than could have been expected, under so 
severe an assessment. How much more wise, as well as humane, 
it would be, to rejoice in the unexpected prosperity of the country, 
to encourage accumulation, and with it encreased activity of trade, 
and a sincere attachment to the government which secured to they 
the enjoyment of so many blessings. Instead of this, ho wever, th 
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Natives are continually alarmed by inquisitions, actual or threatened, 
into the validity of their titles, and correct measurement of their 
estates’; and swarms of canangoes, or native revenue surveyors, 
are spread over the surface of the country, ostensibly for the 
protection of the ryots, but, in reality, for the purpose of discovering 
and reporting unassessed land. These men, who are virtually 
released from responsibility, partly by their own obscurity, but 
chiefly by the small number and inaccessibility of the English 
functionaries under whom they act, extort money almost at will 
from the individuals with whose lands they have any concerns, and, 
by indulgences to one and menaces to another, afilict the unhappy 
people with endless vexations. 

‘In order more clearly to point out the condition of the ryots, 
the following table of the produce of one biggah (about one-third 
of an English acre), together with the usual rent, according to the 
annual settlement, and expenses of cultivation, is here inserted. A 
comparison with the estimate given by Colebrooke (Husbandry of 
Bengal) will shew, that whatever may be the case with other 
classes, the situation of the ryot has not improved. All the 
articles here inserted, with the exception perhaps of paddy, are 
susceptible of great increase, and some garden lands, particularly in 
the vicinity of large towns, produce five and even ten times as 
much; but taking a large extent of country, the average is not 
greater than what is here given: this point, however, is not of such 
importance, regarding the whole calculation, from the small propor 
tion of land appropriated to the sort of produce in question, one- 
tenth of the whole cultivated surface being considered much more 
than its utmost extent. 
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‘If, then, we suppose a farm to consist of about 25 biggahs, or 
84 English acres, which is as much as one man and his family ean 
manage, the caltivator’s surplus, at the above average, will be 
ahout 124 rupees for the garden land, and 744 for the rice land, 
making altogether 87 rupees, or S/. 7s. per annum, or seven rupees 
four annas for the monthly subsistence of himself and family. 

‘ The following is a statement of the monthly expense of living for 
a family of five persons, on the lowest scale, consistent with bare 
subsistence. 

Rice, four-fifths of a seer, about 1} Ibs. for each person, Rupees. Annas. 
at 30 seers per rupee 4 0 
Pulse, one pice deve than a halfpenny) per ‘diem each 2 54 
Salt and condiments do. (salt at five maunds per rupee) . or ] 2? 
Oil, two chittacks (about two oz.) at 10 rupees per maund O 15 


TAS aicen satires 8 7 

‘ To this must be added something for clothing, scanty as it is, be- 
sides occasional expenses for repairs of hut, fees, &c. Charity should 
also enter into the account, but as this is generally bestowed in the 
form of victuals, it is difficult to estimate its exact value ; as, how- 
ever, it actually diminishes the above allowance, and that in no yo 
considerable degree, it should not be lost sight of, in forming a 
opinion of the condition of the people. ‘The item of charity, indeed, 
is much larger than can readily be conceived by those who are un- 
acquainted with the habits of an Indian community. The class of 
people living entirely upon alms, whether given from motives of 
superstition, or from mere compassion, is exceedingly great. Crowds 
of sturdy begyars, generally of a religious caste, parade the country, 
and extort a plentiful subsistence more from the united effect of 
fear and superstition, than from any other feeling of the inhabitants. 
Every village, also, has its separate band of religious mendicants, 
who make their rounds every day, demanding a handful of rice 
from each householder, and if to these we add the really destitute 
objects, who from disease or infirmity have a claim upon the com- 
passion of their more fortunate brethern, we shall have a mass of 
charitable demands, from which the almost unhoused Hindoo has 
no refuge but by granting a portion of his scanty meal, almost 
equal to the poor’s rate in England, burthensome as that is acknow- 
ledged to be. 
~ ©The only methods which the poor husbandman has of eking out 
his miserable existence, are by disposing of the produce of such 
fruit-trees as may be upon his farm, or by keeping cows, and 
selling their produce, or, lastly, by endeavouring to raise a second 
crop of some kind in the intervals of the usual harvests. Bug from 
all these sources of profit, so much must be deducted for interest of 
money, or encroachment upon other branches of his industry, that 
little or no benefit can be expected from them, in the present state 
of the country. Thus the produce of trees may be valuable in 
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many cases, but they are prejudicial to the growth of other articles, 
and the ground they cover forms a serious deduction from the quan- 
tity of land cultivated ;—some indeed are attended with loss, unless 
more care is taken to strengthen the soil than a poor ryot can 
afford ; of this kind are plaintains, which, in addition to the usual 
fallow of one-fourth or even one-third of the lands yearly, exhaust 
the soil in three or four years, and render it useless for a period 
much more than equal to the advantage to be derived from their 
culture. In like manner the profits of the dairy are realised at the 
expense of that share of the produce consumed by the cattle, toge- 
ther with the additional trouble, whatever it may be, of watching 
and milking them. In circumstances so straitened even the 
smallest item becomes of importance, and the miserable hut in 
which the cultivator resides, must be considered as diminishing pro 
tanto the quantity of his productive land. 


‘ If by the above table we endeavour to ascertain the present situa- 
tion of the zemindars, the following will be the calculation, as- 
suming that the encrease of rent since the permanent settlement has 
not much exceeded the proportionate increase in the cultivation of 
the more valuable articles of produce, which is generally supposed 
to be the fact. The zemindar’s share of the rent of the 25 biggahs, 
above mentioned would be only 6 rupees 5 annas per annum ;—but 
supposing him to possess 1000 biggahs, or about 334 acres his 
income would be 2524 rupees, and the amount of land revenue 
paid by him to government 2,2724 rupees. But to his income 
must be added the profit arising from any uncultivated or unassessed 
land, which happened to be upon his estate at the period of the 
settlement, and from which he has since been able to raise a rent 
by bringing it under tillage. The quantity of land exempted from 
taxation (rent free), and that which was appropriated to pasturage, 
taken together, was calculated by Mr. J. Grant at no less than two- 
fifths of the whole surface in 1786, whilst the land in cultivation 
was but one-half that amount, or one-fifth of the whole; and as 
Colebrooke (Husbandry, &c.) apparently estimates the rent free lands 
as in the porportion of three to four to the waste land, we have 
upon these data the average quantity of reclaimable land in each 
estate, equal to something more than one-third of the whole. * But 
as it was clearly the interest of the Jandholder to cultivate as much 
of his ground as possible, during the several settlements which were 
made immediately previous to, and which formed the basis of, the 
permanent settlement in 1793, (since he paid rent for the whole) 
it is reasonable to suppose that a considerable portion of it was 
rendered productive during the seven years which elapsed between 
the periods referred to. Allowing, however, that this may not have 
been the fact, and calculating upon every spot of ground, even to 
the total absorption of pasturage, having been cultivated by the 
present proprietors, it willonly amount to about 340 biggahs in 1000, 
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which, upon the average rent given in the foregoing table will make 
8524 rupees, which added to the former 232 will amount to 11104 
rupees (111/. per annum) or 924 per mensem, a very small income 
indeed for the support of the zemindar and his family, and the 
payment of the expenses necessarily attendant upon his rank and 
station. 


‘ But, besides that the above calculation is obviously an extreme 
and improbable one, it is generally believed that a very great majo- 
rity of the present landholders pay no more than 500 rupees yearly 
to government ; they consequently have only 554 rupees for their 
income, out of the rents collected upon the assessment; and if to 
this we add* half the amount as a reasonable average for tax-free 
cultivation, their miserable pittance is not more than that of the 
poorest class of ryots. Upon the whole, then, we may conclude, 
that with the utmost possible advantage that can be obtained under 
the present circumstances of the country, the great majority of 
landholders, as well as ryots, can realize nothing more than a bare 
subsistence from their ground ; and that from the impoverished 
state of the cultivating classes in general, there is no probability 
that their unassisted exertions will enable them to accumulate capi- 
tal for the improvement of their stock, or for the encouragement of 
new branches of industry. 

‘Hitherto the poverty of the cultivating classes, men who have 
both property and employment, has alone been adverted to; but 
the extreme misery to which the immense mass of the unemployed 
population are reduced, would defy the most able pen adequately to 
describe, or the most fertile imagination to conceive. The ex- 
tremes to which they are driven for subsistence, may be judged of 
from the following facts, which, it is to be presumed, are well 
known to those who have resided for any long period in India ; but 
the number of helpless wretches who daily sink under the effects of 
misery and starvation, no attempt can be made to estimate. 


* On many occasions of ceremony in the families of wealthy indivi- 
duals, it is customary to distribute alms to the poor; sometimes 
four annas (about three pence), and rarely more than eight annas 
each. When such an occurrence is made known, the poor assem- 
ble in astonishing numbers, and the roads are covered with them 
from twenty to fifty miles, in every direction. On their approach- 
ing the place of gift no notice is taken of them, though half fa- 
mished and almost unable to stand, till towards the evening, when 
they are called into an enclosed space, and huddled together for the 
night, in such crowds, that notwithstanding their being in the open 
air, it is surprising how they escape suffocation. When the indi- 





* «According to Colebrooke, their incomes are tripled, and in some 
instances they are said to have been even decupled ; but both cases must 
be exceedingly rare, the consequence of some extraordinary local cir- - 
cumstance, 
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vidual who makes the donation perceives that all the applicants are 
in theenclosure (by which process he guards against the possibility 
of any poor wretch receiving his bounty twice), he begins to dis- 
pense his alms, either in the night or on the following morning, 
by taking the poor people, one by one, from the place of their con- 
finement, and driving them off as soon as they have received their 
pittance. The number of people thus accumulated generally 
amounts to from twenty to fifty thousand ; and from the distance 
they travel, and the hardships they endure for so inconsiderable a 
bounty, some idea may be formed of their destitute condition. 

‘In the interior of Bengal, there is a class of inhabitants who live 
by catching fish in the ditches and rivulets ; the men employing 
themselves during the whole day, and the women trav elling to the 
nearest city, often a distance of fifteen miles, to sell the produce. 
The rate at which these poor creatures perform their daily journey 
is almost incredible, and the sum realized is so small as searcely 
to afford them the necessaries of life.* In short, throughout the 
whole provinces the crowds of poor wretches who are destitute of 
the means of subsistence, are beyond belief. On passing through the 
country, they are seen to pick the undigested grains of food from 
the dung of elephants, horses, and camels ; and if they can procure 
a little salt, large parties of them sally into the fields at night, and 
devour the green blades of corn or rice, the instant they are seen to 
shoot above the surface. Such, indeed is their wretchedness, that 
they envy the lot of the convicts working in chains upon the roads, 
and have been known to incur the danger of a criminal prosecution, 
in order to secure themselves from starving by the allowance made 
to those who are condemned to hard labour.’ 

Such, then, is the actual condition of the great mass of the people 
subject to the British rule in Hindostan. The picture is drawn by 
a carefully discriminating, as well as an able hand. The whole of 
the chapter we have quoted is full of such details as must satisfy 
the most scrupulous of the conscientious care with which the infor- 
mation has been collected, compared, and revised. It is not an 
injured person or an inflammatory writer who says all this ; but a 
witness who gives abundant evidence of his calmness as well as of 
his knowledge of the subject. We entreat the English public to 
ask themselves, therefore, whether such a state of things is nota 
disgrace to the British name? and whether every friend of his 
country, or of the human race, ought not to assist in effecting-a 
reformation? We are sure that every heart must answer in the 
aflfirmative.—In conclusion, we strongly recommend this excellent 
work as one of the best that has been published on India for a very 
long period. 





* « This source of profit, insignificant as it is, together with that arising 
from ferries, did not escape the searching eye of government, and Re- 
lation XIX. of 1816, and VI. of 1819, ordained taxes upon each. 
ese taxes, however, it has since been found expedient to repeal as 
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NATURE. 


Narvurg, unchangeable yet ever changing, 
How wise and how unerring are thy laws ! 
Their orign divine and wonderful ! 

Ah! who can dive into the lowest depths 

And trace thy secret workings ? Who can soar 
Into the realms of boundless space and view 
Thy mighty works, magnificent and vast ! 
Where worlds on worlds, in beauteous harmony, 
Fly swift as lightning through the void immense, 
And not feel humbled at a consciousness 

Of his own littleness in Nature's scale ? 

How grand is this stupendous scene of things! 
Imagination droops to contemplate 

Sublime and infinite eternity ! 

Man shrinks within himself, and prostrate falls 
In silent awe, to worship that First Cause, 
Almighty Architect, Omniscient Power ! 

Who set these myriads of worlds in motion, 
And gave them laws which are to last for ever! 


How beautiful is this small spot of ours ! 
Seen as the twinkling of a distant star 
To other worlds : how sweet the interchange 
Of day and night in regular succession ! 
In the remotest ages of the world, 
When time had counted few revolving years, 
Spring, summer, autumn, did succeed each other : 
Winter came, shrouded in his fleecy vest, 
As now he comes, and vegetation died : 
Now do the leaves fall rustling from the trees ; 
Now the sweet fragrance of the flower is gone ; 
The howling tempest sweeps across the plain, 
And Nature wears a desolated face. 


‘Tis even thus with man : his spring is fleeting, 
A few short periods dwindle fast away ; 
The fading autumn of his days succeeds, 
Blasting and laying waste the leaves of hope, 
Which in his summer-time luxuriant grew. 
Then hoary-headed winter doth approach, 
Freezing and drying up his life's warm currents, 
Withering his feeble frame, and thus he dies ; 
But with the coming year his spring returns not. 


Sankey GARDNER. 
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Hints ro Navicarors anv Discoverers on THE NoMEN- 
CLATURES OF HyproGrarny AND GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue discoveries of the British navigators, pursued with a noble 
ardour in either hemisphere, furnish some of the brightest and most 
agreeable pages in the annals of Britain's glory. 

In perusing the adventures, and following the tracks of such 
men as Cook, Parry, and others, our minds are not only riveted by 
the address and energy which they displayed in surmounting phy- 
sical and moral obstacles, and in laying open, as it were, a new na- 
ture to our minds ; but we naturally feel a pleasure much superior 
to what we experience in dwelling on the blood-stained achieve- 
ments of rival admirals ; and little to be envied is the constitution 
of that spirit, which does not rather delight to follow the Discovery 
traversing unknown seas, than the Bellerophon ploughing waves 
dyed with human gore. 

Great, however, as the applause may be, due to our navigators 
for their skill and perseverance, in one particular, that too not un- 
important, it must be confessed they have hitherto proved them- 
selves very deficient. We allude to the generally puny and meagre 
nomenclatures which they have prepared and affixed to the bays, 
promontories, rivers, and seas, of the southern hemisphere especially. 
Now, of all the appurtenances of geography, few are more conducive 
to its dignity than a correct nomenclature ; by which we would de- 
signate not only a care of avoiding repetitions of the same names, 
which may be called the poison of the science, but also an attention 
that the names themselves should correspond in some measure with 
the majesty of nature, and that trivial and vulgar titles should not 
be conferred on places which are not only destined to be engraved 
on our globes and charts, but probably to become the themes of the 
historiographer and poet. 

To place the truth of this in a clearer point of view, it may not be 
deemed useless, by the lovers of geography at least, to take a cur- 
sory survey of ancient and modern nomenclatures. 

The most ancient people recorded by the Greek geographers, ap- 
pear to have been the Ethiopians. The accounts transmitted to us 
respecting them by Herodotus, Diodorus, aud Strabo, especially, 
give us such clear proofs of their barbarism, that we may plausibly 
infer that their mode of life was too similar to what is now led by 
the wandering Tartars, or American savages, to allow of their hav- 
ing paid any attention to geography. It may be questioned whe- 
ther they generally had cities.* The few travellers who have 

* Strabo, indeed, mentions Meroe, Pselcis, and Psamnis, as cities of 
the Ethiopians ; but as they were contiguous to Egypt, were they not 
more likely founded by emigrants from that more civilised nation ? 
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pierced beyond the cataracts of the Nile at Phile, have not dis- 
covered any monuments of remote antiquity of a character distinct 
from the Egyptian, which can be referred with any plausibility to 
the Ethiopians. It is vain, therefore, for us to speculate on their 
geographical nomenclature, or the boundaries of their territories. 
The slightest new hints thrown out by travellers respecting this 
singular people, must, however, inspire great interest, as there are 
some grounds for believing that they formed the nucleus of colonies 
that peopled Egypt, Persia, and even perhaps Hindostan. 

There are few things more striking in ancient history, than the 
records which we possess relative to the civilisation of the Egyp- 
tians ; which appears to have been centred almost wholly in the 
priesthood. There is an occult sublimity about this people, that 
may induce us to presume, that if the geography of their country 
was not generally known, it was laid down pretty systematically 
by their priests ; especially when we consider that Egypt was the 
nurse of geometry, and that astronomical knowledge attained there 
so high a pitch, that the conjectures derived from the study of their 
monuments inspire in the learned of our times a daily increasing 
admiration. If, however, such documents ever existed, shut up in 
the gloomy corridors of the Memphian or Theban temples, we 
have no data as to the ancient divisions of the country previous to 
the Ptolemies ; we know not what were the limits of the Thebais; 
and, if we possessed the learning of a Jablonski, it would be fruit- 
less to attempt to decide whether the more ancient Egyptian no- 
menclature was meagre or full, harmonious or harsh. 

The same obscurity is shed over the geography of the west of 
Africa, before it was colonized by the Greeks and Romans ; though 
it may be fair to presume that a pretty full, but extinct nomencla- 
ture, was applied from Rhinocorura to the Thedn Ocheema, by the 
Phoenician and Carthaginian navigators. But notwithstanding the 
barbarism which in this quarter of the globe seems almost insur- 
mountable, many of the modern African names, whatever may be 
their origin, have something striking to the ear; and the grandeur 
of the torrid zone steals insensibly on our minds, as we dwell on 
the words Madagascar, Gambia, Congo, and Senegal, with other 
places on that brilliant coast, which the genius of Milton has dark- 
ened ‘ with thunderous clouds from Serra Liona.’ 


The ancient nomenclature of Judea has something singularly 
uncouth and mean. It never sounds agreeable but through the al- 
terations introduced by the Greeks and Romans, after the Decapolis 
was laid down. The territories of the tribes appear, however, to 
have been well defined ; but the survey could have been no difficult 
matter in a territory so circumscribed in extent ; and it was pro- 
bably undertaken by the court of Hierosolyma, rather for the sake 
of keeping a tight rein on the tribes themselves, than for their wel- 
fare, or the improvement of geography. 

12 
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The valuable information respecting ancient Persia which we 
derive from Herodotus, Xenophon, and the inquiries of the geogra- 
phers attached to the brilliant expedition of Alexander, prove that 
science attained a high degree among the more ancient Persians. 
It is certain that they established a system of mensuration ; and as 
Herodotus frequently alludes to their parasangs, we may plausibly 
conjecture that they were marked by stones, or some other indica- 
tion, like our miles. We cannot, however, discover that the re- 
searches of learned orientalists have been able to prove whether the 
limits of the ancient satrapies were scientifically laid down or no. 
And how can it be hoped feasible to speculate with any fruit on 
their nomenclature, since recent travellers have discovered at Per- 
sepolis and in other places, inscriptions which, so far from hav- 
ing connection with any known ancient or modern dialects, are ab- 
solutely illegible? The modern nomenclature of Persia has some- 
thing agreeable and poetic to the ear. The broad pronunciation of 
a, common to the Oriental nations, adds a noble expression to their 
language ; and perhaps something more than the charm of the 
poetry of Hafiz makes us dwell with pleasure on the words Ispahaun, 
‘Teheraun, Schirauz, and Roknabaud. 


The Turkish geographical names, being often but corruptions of 
the Greek, are among the least striking of the Oriental nations. The 
Armenian are nobler, and more indigenous. 


The nomenclature of Hindostan is sonorous and expressive ; 
and the useful researches of Rennell have left little to be desired, 
as far as regards the divisions of the modern provinces. It would 
be absurd to hazard conjectures on the pronunciation of the names, 
or boundaries, of the provinces, before the expedition of Alexander. 
The scientific men who accompanied that conqueror, were indeed 
lavish enough of names to flatter his vanity. Thus we have nu- 
merous Alexandrias scattered from Samarcand to the Mediterranean. 
His dog and horse, too, titled new cities ; but we must not imagine 
that, because the Hyphasis, Etymander, and Hesydrus, were so 
titled by the Greeks, that such were the Indian appellations of those 
streams. Neither can we discover from the voyage of Nearchus, 
whether or no the ancient Indian princes were sufficiently enlighten- 
ed to institute a geographical survey of their territories. The in- 
quiries of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta have not been able to find 
any clue to the pronunciation, or even idiosyncrasy, of the ancient 
Indian dialects. It may, nevertheless, be reasonable to hope, that 
the study of Sanscrit might, peradventure, throw new lights on this 
interesting subject. But whatever may have been the dialects and 
geography of ancient India, the nomenclature of the modern is ad- 
mirable. The English settlers have not disfigured it by transplant- 
ing St. Neot, St. Giles, and St. Botolph, to the banks of the sacred 
Ganges, or fabulous Hydaspes ; and a thousand brilliant and agree- 
able ideas of the magnificence of the East, sport before our imagi- 
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natious, as we dwell on the words Benares, Delhi, Agra, Gunga, 
Jumna, Lahore, and Golconda. 


The same observation will pretty generally apply to the nomen- 
clature of the Indian Archipelago. 


But, of all languages, the Chinese, to European ears at least, is 
the worst adapted to shed dignity over geography, history, and 
poetry. The divisions, however, of the country are far from being 
bad ; and the provinces, though vast, are often well defined by those 
best of boundaries, mountains, seas, and rivers. But the nasal bag- 
pipe dialect of the Chinese effectually excludes all dignity from 
their geographical dictionary ; and the lover of euphony must re- 
gret to find such titles as Whang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang have 
been bestowed on two of the noblest streams of our globe—streams 
fitly named for Voltaire’s King Quincum and King Quancum to 
navigate in their junks.* 


The Grecian nomenclature bears that stamp of superiority which 
characterizes the Greeks, to whatsoever department of science and 
art they directed their minds. Whether or no Pericles, or his 
ministers, were sufficiently adroit to institute a trigonometrical sur- 
vey of their country we cannot discover; but we may collect from 
their geographers, Strabo and Pausanias especially, that the southern 
and middle states were accurately bounded. But Macedonia to the 











* There is, however, in many of the Chinese institutions so much to 
admire, allowances being made for the cruelly redundant population, 
that could the government once graft on the people that repercussion of 
intellect which gradually perfects the sciences and arts, it is not difficult 
to divine that China, with her fine climate, would present one of the most 
striking unions of the social elements that the world ever exhibited; for 
there is a higher intelligence in the upper ee tyre of the govern- 
ment than we might at first imagine; grounded, as it is, on the doctrines 
of Confucius, than whom Greece, in his way, cannot show a greater 
man. Their probity appears to be considerable ; and if, in such a super- 
abundant population, some disgusting and revolting spectacles occur, 
four-fifths of the moral ills that afflict China may be traced to that source : 
for there never existed a people that can show such a list uf venerable 
patriarchal sovereigns, who are more attached to agriculture and com- 
merce, and less addicted to those unjustifiable aggressions which are the 
honour of Judaic Europe. 

What mines of literature must lie buried in China! The researches of 
Du Halde, De Pauw, and Staunton, are just sufficient to stimulate our 
curiosity respecting that extraordinary nation. An inquiry into their 
literature would probably be attended with more profit than the Egyp- 
tian, which is reduced to bare conjectures derived from the study of 
monuments; while the well-known patience of the Chinese has most 
likely transmitted in MSS. the philosophy that existed previous to the 
age of Confucius. Let us, in the mean while, hope that the introduction 
of no gloomy bigotry will disturb that general tranquillity of her reli- 
gious and political system, which is so characteristic of China, which 
constitutes her own glory, but exasperates the rest of the world. 
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north, and Epirus to the east, were probably never well defined ; 
and the researches of D’Anville have not been able to state any 
thing satisfactory on this point. The principal defect of the Gre- 
cian nomenclature is that heedless repetition of the same names, 
which may be well called the poison of geography ; and the multi- 
tude of Apollonias, Heracleas, and Alexandrias, perplex, to this 
hour, students and commentators. In spite of this defect, it is better 
adapted than any other to confer dignity on the pages of the his- 
torian and poet ; and we can hardly fail to recognise its superiority, 
whether our minds are arrested by the high-sounding Acroceraunia, 
Oloosson, and Scamander, or whether they repose in tranquillity 
on the peaceful banks of the Llissus, Meander, and Eurotas. The 
geographical names of modern Greece partake of the degeneracy of 
the actual inhabitant ; and the obscure saints of the Greek Church 
take under their protection towns, rivers, and promontories, which 
were formerly consigned to the more elegant and cheering patronage 
of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, Bacchus, and Venus, 

Scanty are the lights thrown by the researches of antiquaries 
on the geography of the more ancient inhabitants of Italy. Our 
knowledge is nearly limited to this—that the Etrurians had twelve 
predominating cities, the Saturnians, as we are taught to call them, 
five. The former have, indeed, left abundant proofs of a consider- 
able civilisation ; but the learned Micali himself cannot inform us 
what were the limits of Etruria previous to the reign of Porsena, 
nor how the nations called those cities which have been transmitted 
to us under the titles of Cortona, Volterra, Populonia, Fiesole, &e. 


The nomenclature of Grecia Magna is as good as that of the 
mother country. But notwithstanding the civilisation of the Ta- 
rentines, the Sybarites, and the Posidonians, it may be questioned 
whether they knew how to prescribe limits to their respective terri- 
tories by any other method than the erection of Termini, or the 
driving in of stakes. The geography of Sicily, from the vast field 
of observation afforded by Aitna, was probably earlier and more 
accurately known than that of the other nations of antiquity. The 
nomenclature, as pronounced by the natives, was, however, much 
harsher than that of Greece itself ; for to ‘ sicilissate,’ was in Greece 
synonymous with speaking harshly. 

The geographical titles of the Roman Republic betray the manly 
and severe character of the people which they designate. The 
senate does not appear to have troubled itself with prescribing exact 
limits. to the territories of the tribes which it successively attached 
to its control ; and Augustus only appears to have divided Italy into 
eleven regions, to make that division speedily disregarded. Such, 
however, was the influence of Rome, so impressive is her literature, 
so much did she effect for geography, if not by survey, at least by 
her activity in founding and naming colonies, that her geographical 
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nomenclature ought certainly to be reckoned among the main bul- 
warks of her posthumous grandeur. 


The names of modern Italy partake of that harmony which 
forms the leading feature of the most musical dialect of modern 
Europe. But that country having been the scene of more political 
contentions than any other, its provinces are necessarily subjected 
to greater change and uncertainty. The frequent repetitions of ec- 
clesiastical names are the great defect of the Italian nomenclature ; 
for that desire of deifying not only mortals, but cities, mountains, 
and rivers, is so inherent in the Vatican, that we often see the same 
saint extending his too zealous patronage to a dozen different 
places, for the edification indeed of those who are not of this world, 
but for the perplexity of those who attend to geography in this. 

We may be pretty certain, that the limits of the territories of 
the German nations were not even attempted to be defined, previous 
to the irruption of Germanicus into the country. We discover, in- 
deed, from Tacitus, that several tribes had their capital cities, or, to 
speak more probably, assemblages of sheds, the residences of their 
chiefs ; who, perhaps, had some vague notions of the limits of their 
hereditary or conquered territories. ‘Those impenetrable and gloomy 
forests would, indeed, have presented great difficulties to an expert 
surveyor of our age; and since the occupations of the ancient 
Germans were desultory and military, we may safely presume that 
the kings of the Quadi and Catti had no Strabos or Melas in their 
service, 


The nomenclature, like the habits of the people, was no doubt 
sufficiently uncouth ; which is the case with the geographical titles 
of modern Germany ; and if we except, perhaps, the word Donau, 
they are but little adapted to confer dignity on the sentences of the 
historian or the lines of the poet. The divisions of the country, 
however, as settled by the treaty of Westphalia, are not ill pre- 
scribed. 

The Russian nomenclature is the best of the northern nations ; 
the European governments are well defined, and the chief towns of 
each are pretty generally central. Neither is their difference of extent 
remarkable ; for if the Gouvernaia Astrachanskaia, with one or two 
others, is larger than the generality, the difference is accounted for 
by the vast unpeopled tracts which they inclose. The chief defect 
is, the immoderate length of the names, a full half of which indicate 
but little more than a log post-honse, and shed for horses. In tra- 
versing the southern steppes, we have often smiled on finding a 
high-sounding Velocherkovka and Alexandrovskaia turn out nothing 
better. 

But the rivers of the country are majestic, and generally have 
names expressive of their grandeur. Sometimes, as we have stood 
on the banks of the Dnieper, or those of the rude Tartarian Volga, 
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we have loved to pursue in imagination the Kama, pouring its noisy 
stream among woods of weeping birch, the Lena, Irtish, and Ye- 
nissei, losing their mighty floods in arctic darkness, and the Selenga 
destined to flow in a happier clime, blending its crystal waters with 
those of the Baikal sea. 

The Swedish nomenclature partakes of the uncouthness of the 
German ; but there are some names that have a classic elegance, 
such as Upsala and Dalecarlia. Yet we kuow not if a certain harsh- 
ness of dialect does not correspond with the sublimity of arctic re- 
gions ; and we love to imagine the sun several digits above the 
horizon at midnight, from the rocks of Avasaxa, the Glom winding 
its course among gloomy forests of fir, and the waters of Tolhaétta 
tortured into foam by irregular strata of granite. 

We cannot collect from the researches of Florez and others, 
that any geographical divisions of Spain existed previous to its con- 
quest by the Romans. No nomenclatures are better than the mo- 
dern Spanish ; and though the divisions of the provinces are often 
unsatisfactory, few strangers can have visited that country without 
feasting their minds with numerous recollections of its antique 
grandeur, as they dwell on the titles of Zamora, Zaragoza, Medina, 
Sidonia, and Miranda del Ebro. 


The Portuguese dialect being a corruption of the Spanish, its 
geographical names cannot be put in competition with those of 
Spain: but the provinces appear to be better laid down, though we 
could well spare another Estremadura. 


The learned researches of the French academicians throw but 
feeble light on the condition of the Celts. We know not even the 
names of their cities, if, indeed, they had any. The accounts trans- 
mitted to us respecting them, by Aristotle especially, rather incline 
us to believe that they led a too unsettled life to permit them to 
dwell in any thing more durable than tents or sheds. We may, 
however, be pretty certain that their principal focus was in that part 
of France now called the departments of the Cantal and Puy-de- 
Déme. Titus Livius, indeed, mentions Ambigatus as one of their 
kings, a cotemporary of the elder Tarquin ; though we should have 
been more indebted to him, had he informed us about what period 
the title Celts was lost in the more general Gauls. Notwithstanding 
that some linguists have pretended to trace the Bas-breton to the 
Celtic, and thence infer, that the inhabitants of Bretagne are the 
descendants of that race, it can be little better than guess-work to 
state what were the limits of the Celtic territories, or how that 
people pronounced the Allier, the Dordogne, and the chain of their 
ownCantal. Thanks to the useful ambition of Cesar, we have much 
information respecting the Gauls. We not only trace their compa- 
rative superiority in the different departments of war, but may con- 
clude that those immense bulwarks, which cost Cesar so much 
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pains to level, inclosed frequently spacious temples, and private 


edifices, betraying, no doubt, a far higher civilization than those of 
the Celts. We may also presume, that the Roman nomenclature 
affixed to Gaul, partook, in a more or less remote degree, of the 
national pronunciation. Nothing, however, was probably done as 
to assigning geographical limits to the various tribes before their 
subjugetion by the Romans ; and it is but fair to conclude that King 
Vercingetorix gave but little occupation to his D’Anvilles and Tar- 
dieus. The nomenclature of modern France is generally elegant, 
and more expressive than we should imagine that the genius of the 
language could allow, The old provinces, though too vast, were 
not ill defined. But it was reserved for our age to see geographical 
arrangement more happily applied than to any other country, whe- 
ther of ancient or modern times, by the division of France into de- 
partments, which derive their names from the most beautiful sources, 
the rivers, or some other remarkable feature. If, indeed, the towns 
are not always central; if we find occasionally a department ter- 
minating in an awkward and very acute angle ; we must still con- 
fess, that arrangement was never so happily, at the same time so 
usefully, applied to geography. 

With regard to the New World, the indigenous nomenclature is 
generally grand and expressive. Confusion, however, must occur, 
detrimental to the simplicity of geography, by the insertion of the 
Spanish names, which, if they were only once repeated, might not 
occasion much perplexity ; but when we see a full dozen of San- 
tiagos, and a host of other saints from the Catholic calendar, 
repeated even to nausea from California to Cape Horn, the future 
historiographers of those countries will have occasion for much 
circumspection to make themselves understood. No river is more 
nobly titled than the Orinoco. Several of its palm-crowned islets, 
glowing with ananas in the midst of the cataracts, are also well- 
named by the Otomacos, as the Suripamana and Javariveni. The 
career of this giant flood through those Deserts of Supreme Re- 
pose, derives additional celebrity from the eloquent pen of a Hum- 
boldt.* But the titles of the River of the Amazons are various 
and confused. Some style it the Orellana, others the Maranhaon. 
It wouid be well if future chart-engravers would abide by the name 
given by its first discoverers, Rio de las Amazones, or the River of 
the Amazons. Imagination, moreover, loves to picture bands of 
female warriors starting from its magnificent forests, and brandish- 
ing their lances and targets on its banks ; the existence of whom, 
though probably exaggerated, seems to have been believed by Con- 
damine. Several of the Peruvian names are also good; and the 
sonorous titles of Tequendama, Illinissa, and Chimborazo, have been 
conferred on three of the most striking objects of our globe. 

The Brazilian and Mexican dialects appear to us almost unpro- 





* See ‘ The Tableaux de la Nature sur l’'Orinoque ;’ a work in which 
genius, enterprise, and erudition, go hand in hand. 
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nounceable ; yet the dignity of geography would prefer the Tocan- 
tines, Tehuantepec, and Acapulco, to that multitude of Senoras de 
los Dolores, Natividades, and Concepciones, which have been con- 
ceived and brought forth for those regions. And let us not deem it 
heresy to guess, that the natives of Tecolotlan have as good a 
chance of salvation as those who have asserted a superior excellence 
by titling their city Pueblo de los Angeles. 


The indigenous nomenclatures of the Iroquois, Hurons, and Al- 
gonquinois, as applied to the Canadas, and contiguous regions, have 
something wild and expressive. Who does not prefer the noisy 
Cadaraqui to the tortured St. Lawrence, the Saskashawan, to Cat 
or Stinking lakes, Niagara to Newark? ‘The same observation 
will apply to the geographical titles of the United States. The 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Arkansas, the Susquehannah, the 
Raritan, the Monongahela, the Altama, celebrated by Goldsmith, 
and the Alleghanies, are national names, fitted to dignify the pages 
of the future Taciti, Scotts, and Byrons of the country. Several 
of the provinces are also elegantly titled, as Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Carolina, and the Floridas. But the migration of settlers from so 
many countries of the Old World, and their heedless repetition of 
European names, often, too, of an absurd and vulgar cast, render 
the nomenclature of the United States, upon the whole, one of the 
worst in the world. Never was such an Olla Podrida dished up 
for geographers ; for a stranger travelling there, may breakfast at 
Rochester, dine at the national village of Canandaguia, and think 
of Hannibal at Carthage, by the great falls of the Genessee. He 
will presently encounter new Huntingdons, Versailles, and Green- 
wiches ; he may discuss the merits of the Iliad with Melesigenes 
himself at Homer; he may sip tea, or enter a steam-boat, with the 
Mantuan bard at Virgil ; quaff grog with Cincinnatus, at the great 
farm which he has lately laid out in the Ohio ; and finally give Calvin 
and Wesley a fraternal embrace, and bid adieu to Pyrrho, at a 
Pseudo-Bethlehem and Pseudo-Nazareth. The chief drawback from 
the merit of that fine expedition to the sources of the Missouri, is 
the contemptible nomenclature which the travellers carried out with 
them ; and the future Popes of those regions will, it is to be feared, 
be but ill inspired by the Naiads of the Big and Little Dry rivers. 


But it is vain to quibble about the genius of languages ; we must 
take them as we find them. Navigators, however, would perhaps 
do well to adopt this rule for the establishment of a geographical 
vocabulary, as they set out on any voyage of discovery. Let them 
take the terminations ana, ena, ina, ona, una; amna, emna, in.na, 
omna, umna; andra, endra, indra, ondra, undra; atra, etra, itra, 
otra, utra, with one or two similar; let them open Johnson's Dic- 
tionary, take any of the three letters that head the columns, and add 
any one of them to either of the above terminations ; and it is 
obvious what a multitude of good combinations may be formed in 
this manner, and how much neater our charts will appear, than with 
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those numerous King Georges, Queen Charlottes, Captains Cook, 
and Perouses, seattered over the promontories, rivers, gulfs, and 
sounds, of the Pacific Ocean ; frequently so multiplied, as not only 
to embarrass geographers, but also the masters of merchants’ ves- 
sels resorting to those seas. Neither let the discoverers imagine 
that their merits will be diminished by the adoption of this method ; 
for a clear nomenclature that shuns repetitions, will redound more 
to their credit, than the gratification of their personal vanity, by 
ascribing their own names to what land or water they may discover. 
Pursuant then to this plan, let us suppose a ship dropping down the 
Australasian shores, and that the geographer of the expedition sees 
a stream discharging its waters, with a thundering noise, into a 
small bay ; why he recollects that tonare is to thunder, he takes 
ton, and adding atra, calls it the Tonatra river. He next sees a 
bright star culminating over a nameless promontory ; why he adds 
amna to star, and gives us the Staramna promontory ; a good name 
enough, and not likely to clash with any preceding. Let us sup- 
pose the ship reaches another anonymous stream ; why as he paces 
the deck, he drops the to and co from his tobacco quid, adds arona, 
and calls it Bacarona river. A few leagues more southward, another 
cape is developed. ‘Call it,’ cries the captain with his arms akimbo, 
‘ pretty Sally's promontory, for she is the maid of my heart.’ ‘No,’ 
retorts the geographer of the expedition, ‘taking only the first syl- 
lable, I'll place an andra by her side, and thus shall she immortalize 
the Salandra promontory, and confer a name that will suit the poet 
who may hereafter chaunt her praises.’ An infinity of other good 
combinations must occur to any one capable of regulating the ima- 
gination by the judgment. 


The above cursory remarks on the nomenclatures of our globe 
will not be deemed unprofitable by those who attach interest to the 
dignity of history, poetry, and geography itself. 


Home. 


On! my loved home! its bow’ry vales and hills, 
And the wild waters of its mountain rills, 
Playing in sun-light by ; 
Oh! my loved home! by the white ocean's tide, 
Where nature slumbers, in her blush of pride, 
Upon the valley's breast, as ‘twere the bride 
Of Nature's mystery ! 


There are young faces on thy happy hearth, 
Bright, lovely in their own fond feeling’s mirth, 
To gaze with joy on mine; 
And there are those, who, innocent and true, 
Would spangle my frail steps with evening's dew, 
Seeking to woo them to the guileless few 
Who bend at Nature's shrine. 











Home. 


By the blue wreath that twines the mountain's brow, 
Where the mad cataracts in their splendour glow, 
My path of youth has been ; 
And by the glen, where the rein-deer has trod,— 
By the hill altars of the living God,— 
In morn of youth I've made my rude abode, 
Upon each pleasant green. 


When the full summer's sun lit up the sky, 
And evening wrapp'd the wide world, gloriously, 
In its dark veil of mist, 
How often, in that happy, holy hour, 
Have I not gathered sweets from each fair flower 
To sunny India known, on which a shower 
In spring-tide noon hath kiss'd. 


And on the green, and ‘neath the old oak tree, 
How joyous were my sports of infancy, 
With my fond friends and true,— 
Culling all pleasures that the pure heart knows, 
When its first feelings are their own repose, 
Fruit from the tree, and fragrance from the rose, 
Dress'd in its pearls of dew. 


The rough, high mountain top has been to me 
A place where I could breathe more quick and free 
Than ‘neath a palace dome ; 
And, in communion with the rock's around, 
Whose echoes sang unto my bugle’s sound, 
The soul's bless’d quiet I have ever found, 
For ‘twas my spirit home ! 


All through the world’s strange spheres, a wayward thing, 
From clime to clime, I've stirr’d my tireless wing, 
And waved it through all air ; 
But loving hearts, like thou, I left behind, 
And faces whose regard was always kind, 
Hushing soft comfort on the auguish'd mind,— 
They were not, were not there ! 


Oh! my loved home !—by Lough Fine’s waves of blue, 
How memory seeks its hope from you, 
To cheer the stricken breast! 
Ah! when shall echo's thousand voices come, 
Wafting a promise o'er the smiling foam, 
That I shall dwell with thee, my happy home, 
Again in peace and rest ? 


D.S. L. 
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Mitter on THE ApMINISTRATION OF Justice IN INDIAm— 
ExrEvDIENCY OF PREPARING A Dicest or LAw ror THE , 
DIFFERENT Portions or tHE Company's ‘TerrRrrory. 


In resuming our notice of Mr. Miller's work ‘ On the Admi- 
nistration of Justice in India, we have great pleasure in re- 
peating the opinion which we have already expressed of the im- 
partial spirit in which it is written, and in again recommending it 
to our readers as the most accurate exposition of the evils of our ‘ 
legal system which has yet come under our review. We do not, of 
course, pretend that there are no passages in the pamphlet which a 
more intimate acquaintance with the practice of the Indian Courts, 
and the condition of Indian society might have improved ; but after 
examining, on the more important points, the authorities to which 
we have been referred by Mr. Miller, and which contain all that is 
authentic on the subject ; we have no hesitation in saying that little 
has been omitted which may not fairly be considered unimportant, 
that ‘ nothing is set down in malice,’ and that whatever defect may 
be attributed to the want of personal observation is amply com- 
pensated by the diligence and fidelity exhibited in the collection 
and arrangement of the facts which are derived from the experience 
of others. 


It is impossible for any one, whose ideas of juridical perfection 
are formed on the standard of our system of law, or of that of any 
other country in Europe, to speak of Indian jurisprudence in terms 
but of unqualified condemnation. Mr. Miller does not evince the 
slightest inclination to palliate its inherent defects, or to disguise the 
almost invariable failure of justice in the courts of India, and if light 
were as much shunned in this department of the Company's admi- 
nistration as in some others, his strictures would give mortal offence 
to the authorities at home and abroad. 


The truth is, however, that a well digested plan of legal reform 
would not be unacceptable at the India House; the necessity of it has 
long been generally acknowledged, the danger of its delay very sen- 
sibly felt, and were it not for the supposed difficulty and expense of 
its execution, we believe some endeavours to effect it would ere this 
have been made. ‘ The Judicial and Revenue Selections,’ to which 
reference is most frequently made by Mr. Miller, were collected and 
printed by the Company; Mr. Falconer, Sir John Malcolm, Mr. 
Fortescue, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Elphinstone, Sir R. Dick, General 
Leith, Sir Henry Strachey, and others, whose evidence is principally 
relied on, are among their chief civil and military servants ; and Sir . 
Edward Hyde East, in his introductory letter to Lord Liverpool, 
expressly says, ‘ that having submitted his suggested reforms in the 
Mofussil laws, courts, and practice, to the Judges of the Sudder 
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Dewannee Adawlut, to Messrs. Dowdeswell and Edmonstone of the 
Supreme Council, and Mr. Bayley, Principal Secretary of Government ; 
they all admitted the evil to the full extent stated, and though the 
proposed remedies were not in all respects approved, they were, on 
the whole, very favourably received? The facilities for inquiry thus 
afforded, tend materially to lessen the difficulty of arriving at a satis- 
factory conclusion. We know that nothing is kept back, nothing 
distorted or discoloured, and when it is ingeniously confessed by all 
parties that things are nearly as bad as they well can be, the only 
question is as to the possibility of amendment. 


Mr. Miller's inquiries into the administration of justice in India 
have not extended to the three Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay. A general outline is, indeed, given of the system of judi- 
cature there established, but we are indulged with no examination 
of its peculiar merits or defects. Resting as it does on the autho- 
rity of Acts of Parliament, liable to be amended and modified at the 
discretion of the Legislature, and intimately connected with the 
rights and comforts of European residents, we should have been well 
pleased to have had the benefit of Mr. Miller's judgment of its pe- 
culiar features as originally fashioned, and of the constructions to 
which it has been subject in the course of its administration. The 
Supreme Court at Calcutta, in particular, is the only protection 
which its inhabitants possess against the absolute despotism of the 
government. It should seem to be comprised under the general 
title of Mr. Miller's work, and we regret that so little notice has been 
taken of it. 

The Courts of the Mofussil, that is of the internal provinces sub- 
ject to the Company, their modes of practice and procedure, and 
the practicability of their improvement, are the objects of Mr. 
Miller's investigations; and his first suggestion is, the expediency 
of proposing a digest of law for the different portions of the Com- 
pany s territory. 

If the various states and provinces into which India is divided, 
were governed by peculiar laws and usages to which all their inha- 
bitants were subject, it seems impossible to suggest any objection 
to their consolidation ; but the expense of the plan, and the diffi- 
culty of finding lawyers of sufficient ability to carry it into effect. 
The first of these objections it is extremely painful to advert to, 
Exercising uncontrolled and irresponsible power over the greater 
part of India, having the whole of its land revenue at their disposal, 
and the absolute monopoly of the chief articles of its internal 
commerce, it is hard, indeed, if the Company be deterred by any 
miserable parsimony from undertaking reforms in the most inypor- 
tant branch of their administration. Extravagavce may have 
crippled their resources for a time, and their treasury may have 
been drained for less worthy purposes than the improvement of jus- 
tice ; but we trust, if the necessity and practicability of the proposed 
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scheme were demonstrated, that no paltry suggestion of financial 
inconvenience would be allowed to stand in the way of measures 
which all parties admit to be imperiously called for by the obvious 
interests of British dominion, and by every principle of just consi- 
deration for the Native population. We suspect, besides, that the 
Directors are very well aware that a little expenditure at first, is 
often the best means of preventing the necessity of future advances, 
and the security and confidence which a system of law, equitable in 
itself, and satisfactory to the people might impart to the local go- 
vernment, would amply repay the costs of its original establishment, 
Nothing is, in fact, so expensive as hasty, ill-considered, and partial 
legislation. 

We do not clearly understand whether Mr. Miller proposes that 
there should be one code for all our, territories in the East, or 
that the usages and constitutions of the various provinces should be 
separately collected and established with suitable improvements as 
the written law of the districts in which they have hitherto prevailed, 
To a general digest, we apprehend objections might be stated which 
would render the safety of the proposed uniformity very problema- 
tical. Mr. Miller cannot be unaware, that the constitutions and 
manners of the people of the northern provinces, differ most ma- 
terially from those of the inhabitants of Hindostan, properly so called, 
and that legal reforms received with thankfulness by the mild and 
gentle Natives of Bengal, might urge the untractable dependents of 
the Bombay Presidency to violence and insurrection. his dissi- 
milarity of complexion between distinct tribes, was exemplified on 
the first attempts which were made to establish the system of cir- 
cuit and zillah courts in Guzerat and Malwah. 

* These people,’ says Colonel Walker, have ‘ acknowledged the 
superiority of the Company's government ; they have allowed us to 
collect the revenues of their country ; but violent insurrections and 
obstinate wars have been the consequence of an attempt to impose 
upon them our judicial administration. ‘This part of their ancient 
system seems to have been dearer to them than their property and 
independence.’ * 

It may be well to say, en passant, that it would very materially 
simplify Indian inquiries, and consequently Indian reforms, if 
writers, and travellers, and missionaries would fix the place, or at 
least the latitude, in which their observations have been made. If, 
instead of speaking of ‘the Company's territories,’ they would but 
tell us of Lahore, and Oude, and Dowlatabad, and the Carnatic, and 
so forth, it would add very considerably to the perspicuity of their 
speculations. They might as well descant on ‘ Europe,’ or on 
* Africa,’ or on ‘ America, as on‘ India.’ 





* See Selections of Judicial Papers, printed by the East India Com- 
pany. 
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Most writers, particularly missionaries, appear to advert but very 
insufficiently to the fact, that what may be true of one place, may 
not be true of another; two-thirds, at least, of the ‘ judicial and 
revenue selections,’ for example, were the produce of Bengal ; and 
to infer from the matter therein contained, any thing respecting the 
condition of Visiapoor or the Mysore would be just as considerate 
as to substitute a description of the settlement at Pondicherry for 
the settlement at Calcutta. 


To the formation of district digests of law, for the more im- 
portant ancient departments, (and we apprehend the arbitrary 
arrangements of the three Presidencies would be found unwieldy, if 
not unmanageable,) we know of no objection, but the difficulty 
of providing lawyers of sufficient ability on whom government 
could implicitly rely. This, though not in the least degree affecting 
the principle of the measure, would, we fear, be found a very 
serious impediment to the proposed consolidation. There are men 
no doubt among the retired judges of the Company, in whose 
knowledge of the laws of the districts over which their jurisdiction 
has extended, the utmost confidence might be placed, but the best 
informed among them pretend to little more than local, not to say 
parochial experience. 

We very much fear it would be impossible to accommodate the 
new codes even tolerably well, to the immense variety of local 
prescriptions which prevail in India, interwoven as they are with the 
prejudices and manners of the people, without the assistance of the 
inferior Native agency. the moonsiffs and aumeens, whose dishonesty 
and corru tion fave already brought our administration of justice 
into hatred and contempt. If we are right in this apprehension, 
some material improvement must take place in the character and 
condition of the Native officers before any extensive scheme of 
reformation can be safely adopted. 

All the defects in the present system of Indian law cannot 
be fairly imputed to the East India Company. If we except the 
miserable victims of the monopolies of salt and opium, respecting 
whom their ordinances and regulations are as oppressive as can well 
be conceived, the occasional interference of the Company to amend 
and improve the laws which they found established have been suffi- 
ciently commendable, and, we believe, any undue severity in their 

dispensation would move the displeasure of their government at 
‘home, if not in Asia. ‘The peculiarity of their original title to the 
sovereign authority imposed on them the task of administering the 
laws as they found them, without reference to their character. When 
the Musulmans conquered India, or, to speak more accurately, in 
their successive irruptions into that country, they dismissed the 
Hindoo code from the courts, and substituted, in all cases where 
Mohammedans were parties, the jurisprudence of the Koran. The 
Hindoos, though compelled to submit to this arbitrary infliction of 
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the usages of the conquerors, adhered among themselves to the laws 
of their forefathers, and, in the course of time, enough of their cus- 
toms crept into the Musulman courts, to confuse all principle and 
discredit all authority. The East India Company having afterwards 
acquired the dominion of the provinces of the Mogul empire, held 
them under the nominal sovereignty of the Musulman princes, and 
had they been so inclined, the re-establishment of the Hindoo laws, 
as a compact system, would have been a very questionable, if not 
tyrannous exercise of power. It appeared, therefore, more advisable 
to administer well the laws which they found established, than to 
hazard the security of their own dominions by any sudden or exten- 
sive innovation, and, at the present day, the mofussil courts dis- 
pense a jurisprudence of their own, engrafted on the Hindoo and 
Musulman text books, by a variety of regulations promulgated from 
time to time by the British Government. 


The criminal law, to which all Natives under the Company's 
authority are now subject, is, for the most part, the Mohammedan. 
We are informed by Mr. Miller, on the authority of Mr. Fortescue, 
Sir R. Dick, and General Leith, that great doubt has been enter- 
tained how far it suits the condition of the Hindoos and other tribes 
over whom its influence extends. However ill adapted it may ori- 
ginally have been to the character, habits, and prejudices of the 
Hindoos, we believe there can be no doubt that it is, in fact, superior 
to any system of criminal law which that people ever possessed. 
In the south of India, where the ancient Hindoo princes reigned 
long after the subjection of the upper provinces to the Mohammedan 
yoke, and where some traces of their crimival system still remain, 
we are told, by the Abbé Dubois, that although the evidence is 
brought forward by witnesses on oath, there is no country on earth 
in which that sanction is so systematically disregarded, particularly 
by the Brahmans ; and the following description, from the pen of 
that intelligent and interesting writer, will, we apprehend, suffice to 
convince our readers that the Company have acted wisely in pre- 
ferring, as an amendment, the Musulmuan code to the revival of the 
Hindoo institutions. , 


‘ The small regard the Hindoos have for an oath, makes them 
seek, in difficult cases, a variety of tests and ordeals, by which they 
affect to try if a suspected person is really innocent or guilty. They 
admit nine or ten sorts of the ordeal, the most of which are the 
‘same as those anciently used in Europe, and elsewhere, under simi- 
lar circumstances. Among the Hindoos, the most frequent appeal 
is to fire, by compelling the suspected persons to walk barefooted 
over burning coals, or to hold a bar of red-hot iron a considerable 
while in their hands. Sometimes it was enjoined them to plunge 
their hands, for a time, in boiling oil. If the party under trial goes 
through the experiment of the fire, without evincing or receiving 
hurt, he is declared innocent of the crime imputed to him ; but, if 
Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. K 
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he receives any injury from the test, he is held to be convicted on 
clear evidence, and receives the punishment applicable to the crime 
of which he has been thus found guilty. 


‘ Another sort of ordeal is often resorted to, which consists in 
shutting up a venomous snake in a vessel or basket, inclosing with 
it a bit of coin, or a trinket. The suspected person is brought for- 
ward, and blindfolded, by tying a bandkerchief over his eyes; and 
is then directed to put his hand into the vessel, or basket, where the 
serpent is imprisoned, and to grope for the bit of money, and take it 
out. If the serpert permits him to do so with impunity, he is de- 
clared innocent ; but if he is stung there is no longer any doubt of 
his guilt. 

‘In some countries and casts, the ordeal consists in forcing the 
accused to swallow water, cup after cup, until it discharges itself at 
the mouth and nose. 

‘Persons who are really guilty of a secret crime, when called 
upon to exculpate themselves, rarely abide the terrible test of the 
ordeal ; but avoid it by confession. So far it is well. But a serious 
evil often arises out of the cruel and deceitful proof; for those who 
are really innocent, being conscious of their innocence, boldly rely 
on the result of the ordeal, and, in their honest confidence, are be- 
trayed to infamy and ruin.’ * 

Such is the picture given of the present state of Hindoo criminal 
jurisprudence by one who, perhaps, had better opportunities of form- 
ing a correct judgment on the subject, than any of the gentlemen 
to whom Mr. Miller refers as countenancing the notion of restoring 
the Hindoo penal system in preference to the Mohamedan code. 
That both of them are most imperfect and barbarous, there can be 
no reasonable doubt ; but the latter has now for fifty years received 
the benefit of British principles in its administration ; and its ex- 
treme severities, absurdities, and incoveniences, have been modified 
or corrected. 

As to the Hindoo system of civil law, though it be admitted to 
have long been in a more advanced stage than that of the rade 
tribes who wandered in the deserts of Arabia; yet it is so interwoven 
with the impositions of priestcraft, and the superstitions of religion, 
it is in some respects so subtle and minute, in others so uncertain 
and confused, that it must at all times have required a constant re- 
ference to the learned, and its rule of construction was wide enough 
to sanction any latitude of interpretation. 

‘If it be asked’ says Menu, ‘ how the law shall be ascertained 
when particular cases are not comprised under any of the general 
rules, the answer is this: That which well-instructed Brahmans 
propound shall be held incontestible law.’ 





* range me of the Character, Manners, and Customs of the People 
of India. 


y the Abbé Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore.—P. 498. 
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In 1813, the Directors circulated among their best informed ser- 
vants, thirteen judicial questions of which the second and third are 
as follows : 


‘ Do you conceive that any system of Hindoo institution could 
now, in whole or in part, be with advantage substituted for the sys- 
tem introduced by the British government ? 

* Can you state any particulars of the remains yet subsisting of 
any ancient Hindoo judicial institutions in Bengal, particularly the 
system of village courts and decisions of punchayets ?° 

Sir Henry Strachey, the comprehensiveness and precision of 
whose evidence is so remarkable on all occasions on which it has 
been given, in answer to part of the second question expresses him- 
self as follows : 


‘Iam not, I fear, sufficiently acquainted with any system of 
ancient Hindoo institution, to judge of the expediency or practicabi- 
lity of its being substituted, in whole or part, for ours. I must, I 
suppose, impute to this my imperfect acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, the sentiment of surprise which, I confess, I entertain at the 
suggestion of substituting the ancient Hindoo institutions for our 
judicial system in Bengal. To revive laws which have either been 
abolished or become obsolete, many centuries before we introduced 
our own change ; this, though practicable, would be a great inno- 
vation, and would, I believe, be doing violence to the feelings of the 
Natives themselves.’ 


His reply to the third question is still more pertinent to the pre- 
sent purpose : 

‘I do not recollect any remains of ancient Hindoo judicial insti- 
tution, not even the punchayet. But the term being well known 
in Bengal, it is probable that the thing exists in some part of the 
Bengal provinces, and that it is occasionally resorted to voluntarily 
by the Hindoos, in disputes concerning caste, and perhaps in mat- 
ters of village accounts and boundary disputes. I remember no 
instance of parties in a suit proposing a reference to the punchayet. 
Should the parties agree, no objection, I conceive, would be made 
to such reference. Our civil courts never discourage any kind of 
arbitration : they constantly recommend it to the parties, who will 
hardly ever agree to it. 


‘The Hindoo laws known to us are contained in the two books 
which are deposited in the Dewannee Adawlut, or civil court of 
every district in Bengal ; the Digest compiled by some Brahmins, 
and translated by Mr. Colebrooke; and the Hindoo Institutes, or 
Ordinances of Menu, translated by Sir William Jones. There they 
lie, as ornaments upon the table, but of little or no use. I have ex- 
amined those books as matters of curiosity, but was not in the habit 
of consulting them with a view to throw light upon a doubtful 
point, or to gather from them rules of practice. In truth, to my 
K 2 
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judgment, they seem little more than a mass of priestcraft and 
folly. How then, it will be asked, do we administer the Hindoo 
law? We do not, strictly speaking, administer the Hindoo law 
in Bengal. In suite concerning caste, marriage, or inheritance, 
the parties sometimes appeal to the Hindoo law, and demand a 
bevusta, or exposition from the pundit. Then we consult the 
pundit, and if his opinion is a clear one, and uncontradicted, which 
seldom happens, we found our decision upon it.’* 


‘We have preserved,’ declares Mr. Erskine, ‘to the Natives of 
India their own laws, in all cases relating to succession, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and other religious usages and institutions ; but in 
matters of contract, the judges are regulated in their decisions by 
the general maxims of justice and equity.’ t 


‘It is proper, says General Leith,{ ‘here to explain a point not 
very generally understood in England. No new body of laws has 
been created for the people of India; certain rules have only been 
given for the administration of their own laws. This is a distine- 
tion which ought always to be borne in mind. In the criminal law 
some alterations have been made, in order to soften the severity of 
the Mohammedan code, and some laws established as to property 
derived immediately from the English government. ‘The great 
body of the judicial code consists of rules for the more speedy 
hearing and determining suits in the courts. ‘The above may be 


given as the outline of the system established by Lord Cornwallis 
in 1793. Ifits progress is to be traced in the code itself, several 
volumes must be perused before an analysis of it can be given: 
every year has produced new regulations, and changes upon 
changes have been multiplied, and are now multiplying, without 
apparent end. 


‘ If it were a ratianal, and comprehensive, and well defined system 
of jurisprudence,’ says Colonel Stewart, ‘that we administer, the 
evil might not be so great ; but it is to the Mohammedan and Hindoo 
law, whose vague and uncertain provisions are susceptible of inter- 
minable cavils, and where the latitude of application on the part of 
the judge is the only chance of making the enactment a measure of 
justice at all adequate to the cases that occur, that we have attained 
all these technicalities. Of the old governments it might be said 
que usu obtinuere, si non bona at saltem apta inter se sunt ; but 
probably under no government, since the world began, were such 
monstrous incongruities ever united as in that of our East India 
provinces. If it should be inquired how they are united, the answer 
is at hand—by the only means by which such an union was possible, 





* See Judicial and Revenue Selections, vol. ii., 52. 
t Ibid, p. 85. Miller, p. 36. 
} History of the Judicial or Adawlut System, p. 35. 
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by the influence of an army of an hundred and sixty thousand 
men,” * 


‘ Of the matter contained in the several volumes of the Regula- 
tions,’ says Leith, ‘ not one-tenth part is perhaps efficient, the rest 
consisting of regulations which have been rescinded, of repetitions 
of rules, and of explanatory matter. The naked enacting law, if 
stripped of its superfluities, would be contained in a very narrow 
compass.’ 


It appears from these authorities, that the system of jurispru- 
dence in force under the Company's authority in India is neither 
English, Mohammedan, nor Hindoo, but an ill-assorted mixture of 
them all, rudis indigestoque molas ; from which, in nine cases out 
of ten, it is quite impossible to ascertain what the law really is. 
The privilege of arbitrary construction enjoyed by the Brahmins, 
and sanctioned by the institutes of Menu, seems to be the only de- 
vice which the servants of the Company have yet been able to ima- 
gine for providing any tolerable measure of justice for the natives. 
As there is no record of the decisions of the provincial courts, and 
little effectual corrective of their errors, it is impossible to assert 
positively what portion of their judgments rest on authority, pre- 
cedent, or rule, and what on the unassisted good sense and justice 
of the magistrate. It is more than probable that, except in matters 
relating to the title to land, marriage, succession, and adoption, in 
which there is more certainty in the Native laws, and such as are 
governed by local usages, in which reference is made to the aumlah, 
a very summary equity is dispensed by the judges; and that the only 
positive rule by which their discretion is restrained is, that they 
should not contravene the regulations and ordinances of the Com- 
pany’s Government. Indeed, Mr. Elphinstone, late Governor of 
Bombay, expressly asserts, that he considered himself at liberty to 
introduce into the laws of his Presidency any improvements which 
the received principles of reason and justice might authorise, regard 
being always had to the situation of the country and the people.t 


If the various proofs of Musulman or Hindoo institutions remaining 
in force could be collected, and the limits of their actual jurisdiction 
accurately chalked, it would be no very difficult undertaking for 
English lawyers to supply their deficiencies by such portions of 
our own laws as might be found least opposed to the prejudices and 
habits of the people. Sir Edward Hyde East assures us, that 


“The only way of escaping out of the labyrinth in which the 
body of the people, the Native pleaders, and junior administrators 
of the law, are now lost, would be, to give them the general body 
of the English common law, and statute law of evidence, of con- 





* ‘Considerations on the Policy of the Government of India,’ p. 75. 
Miller, p. 18. 


+ Judicial and Revenue Selections, vol. iy. p. 186. 
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tracts, of torts and damages, together with the substance of all 
manner of pleadings, stripped of their technicality, according to 
every subject matter of complaint ; so that distinct issues only may 
be presented for judgment, and thereby much time and valuable 
labour of the judges be saved ; and also of all criminal matters, to- 
gether with the substance of pleadings therein, with such neces- 
sary exceptions of a local character as the judges of the mofussil 
court of highest criminal jurisdiction should deem inapplicable to 
the people and to the institutions of the country.’ 


The opinion of Mr. Tucker, now one of the East India Directors, 
is to the same effect : 


‘It has been said, (he observes,) and very justly I admit, that 
the Natives of India are attached to their usages and institutions ; 
but they are an intelligent people, and although they may be incom- 
moded by the forms and processes of our courts, to which they are 
not yet familiarised, they are fully sensible of the value of British 
protection ; and it is impossible to believe that they can be attach- 
ed to the state of anarchy described in the foregoing extract."* And 
afterwards : ‘ Will it be contended that we ought not to have writ- 
tenlaws? That we ought not to have courts of justice to admini- 
ster and enforce those laws? Or that the people of England are so 
ignorant of general principles, have made such slight advances in 
knowledge and the science of legislation, as to be incapable of im- 
proving the institutions and jurisprudence of India, in which revenue, 
religion, and law, all take their places together, with scarcely a line 
of demarcation between them? Simple, suitable, and sufficient as 
these institutions are represented to be, they are not all alike en- 
titled to our admiration and support ; and although they ought not 
in any case to be hastily subverted, they must be accommodated 
to the altered condition of the people and the peculiar situation of 
their rulers ; and it should be the study of the government, as it is 
unquestionably its duty, to give to its Native subjects, not merely 
the most perfect institutions which may be compatible with the 
existing state of society among them, but to model those institutions 
in such a manner, that they may operate towards the moral, intel- 
lectual, and social condition of the people of India.’t 


‘ That the attempt,’ says Mr. Miller, ‘ at a consolidation of the 
Mohammedan, Hindoo, and English civil and criminal laws, now in 
force in India, is neither unpracticable nor dangerous, what has-al- 
ready taken place in Ceylon abundantly testifies. In consequence 
ofa plan submitted in 1809 to his Majesty's Ministers by Sir Alex- 
ander Johnston, then Chief Justice and President of his Majesty's 
Council in that colony, a despatch was sent out by Lord Liverpool, 
then Colonial Secretary, in consequence of which the following 
Ceylon order in council was issued on December 1, 1811: 





* Tucker, p. 155. + Ibid. p. 162. 
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** An extract from the Earl of Liverpool to his excellency the 
Governor of these settlements, was read, communicating his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent's pleasure, that all the different classes 
of people who inhabit the British settlements in this island, should 
in future be governed, as nearly as circumstances will admit, ac- 
cording to their ancient customs; and that the chief justice do 
prepare, for their use, a short and simple code of laws, founded 
upon those customs, and divested of all technical language. 

‘ The Chief Justice and President of his Majesty's Council, there- 
upon submits to the Governor in Council the following, as the plan 
which he intends to adopt, should it meet with their approbation, 
for carrying into effect the wise and benevolent object, which his 
Royal Highness has in view. 1st. The chief justice will, with the 
concurrence of his honour the Lieutenant Governor, immediately 
select a certain number of persons from each district, to report to 
him, upon the nature of the laws and customs which at present 
prevail in the different parts of the island, and to point out to him 
sucha Iterations in them as they may think expedient. 2d. The persons 
whom the chief justice will select for the purpose, will be such 
only as are the most distinguished, in their respective districts, for 
their integrity and good conduct, as well as for their thorough 
knowledge of the religion, customs, habits, and local interests of 
the people. 3rd. As soon as the chief justice shall have received 
the reports from the several districts, he will draw up, from the 
information contained in them, such a code of laws as the Prince 
Regent has commanded. 4th. The chief justice will cause a Dutch, 
Portuguese, Cingalese, and Tamul translation of the code to be 
publicly exhibited in each district for one year, in order that every 
one of his Majesty's subjects in these settlements may have the 
fullest opportunity of considering the code, and making such 
objections to it as may occur to them. 5th. The chief justice, 
having thus taken the sense of his Majesty's subjects upon the 
code, and made such alterations in it, as the furthur information he 
shall have received in the course of the year may have rendered 
necessary, Will then submit it for the consideration of the Governor 
in Council, in order that they may forward it to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, for his royal approbation.’ 


‘ The above plan, having been approved of by all the members of 
the council, the Lieutenant Governor in Council orders that it be 
published, together with the proceedings thereon, for the inform- 
ation of his Majesty's subjects on the island.’ 

No difficulty was experienced in carrying the plan here chalked 
out into execution ; and, so far as accounts have hitherto reached 
this country, the result has proved completely successful. It is true, 
that what has been done in Ceylon does not conclusively show that 
the same attempt would answer equally well on a larger scale, and 
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among nations whose habits and characters may be different. Still 
it is no small step gained to see that the collection and management 
of the scattered laws of an eastern country are not always so unat- 
tainable an object as it has been generally deemed. If India present 
greater difficulties than Ceylon, the Company are also provided 
with larger means to meet them ; and the number of systems of 
law which would be requisite in the former place, is probably not 
greater than those which have actually been provided in the latter. 
In Ceylon, there are five co-existing codes now in force :—the Cin- 
galese, for the mass of the natives ; the Mohammedan, for those of 
that faith ; the Zamul, or Hindoo, for the Hindoos ; the Roman law 
for the Dutch ; and the law of England for the other European in- 
habitants. More than these would probably not be necessary 
throughout the whole of the Company's extended dominions ; and 
thé differences between them would, on most topics, be found ex- 
tremely unimportant. Even if the number and discrepancies of the 
codes required were twice as great as there is any reason to antici- 
pate, it is apprehended that the measure would, notwithstanding, be 
expedient. The mere compilation and publication of the various sys- 
tems of law which prevail in British India, would neither make 
these systems more numerous, nor the discrepancies between them 
more striking than they now are. The existence of these varieties 
and discrepancies is, in fact, a strong reason why such varieties and 
discrepancies should be announced with all possible clearness to the 
judges by whom the laws, in various parts of the country, are admi- 
nistered. Several excellent treatises on Indian law have been pub- 
lished in English, but the doctrines they contain are only of partial 
application. Many of the rules contained in the Digest of Terea- 
panchana, translated by Mr. Colebrook, are inconsistent with the 
law and practice of Southern India. The two Treatises on Inherit- 
ance and Partition, translated by the same gentleman, aad that on 
Adoption, translated by his nephew, Mr. Sutherland, are also said 
to be extremely useful ; but the universal and received rules of law 
should be given to the world in a clear and simple form, under the 
sanction of the governing authority of the country. The measure, 
in itself, therefore, seems to be wise, and would, most likely, also 
prove economical. It would probably cost less at the outset than is 
usually assumed, and the charges first incurred would be amply 
counterbalanced by a saving of litigation afterwards. There would 
be no need of native jurists as counsellors, the number of suits 
would ultimately be diminished, and each suit would become less 
tedious and expensive. These chances are all in favour of the mea- 
sure ; even if it failed, it would be beneficial. If it were made 
known to the natives, that the object was not to subvert their laws, 
but to ascertain, collect, and promulgate them, no degree of ignorance 
and prejudice could prevent them from feeling grateful for such a 
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token of the solicitude of their rulers for their tranquillity and com- 
fort. If it succeeded, as, with prudence and perseverance, it might 
justly be expected to do, it would fix the Company more firmly than 
they have ever yet been in the confidence and affection of their own 
subjects, and tend more effectually than any of its proudest acts to 
spread its honour and renown among surrounding nations. 


We hope to return again to this important aud almost inex- 
haustible subject in our next. 





Tue Conression. 


Count Larro reposed in bis princely hall, 
And he strove to be merry of heart ; 

For the music and wine did he forthwith call, 
That the gloom from his soul might depart : 

And Beauty was there with her wanton smiles, 
To shed her soft light around him, 

For he long'd to burst from the galling toils 
In which his own fears had bound him. 


Yet the storm kept brooding on Larro’s brow, 
° And sweet sounds fell harsh on his ear, 

And the charms of the fair were unheeded now 
He had made in his presence appear ; 

For his labouring spirit was ill at rest— 
The gladdening dance and the song 

Could not soothe the pangs of his labouring breast, 
As he sat ‘mid the joyous throng. 


Count Larro arose from the festive hall, 
And again did silence and gloom, 

Like a blast from the grave, on his bosom fall,— 
His spirit was dark as the tomb : 

His confessor he call'd, that he might be shriven— 
With a wrathful and scowling eye 

The priest of Larro, the servant of Heaven, 
Drew slowly and sullenly nigh. 


‘I have need of thy comfort, thou holy man :— 
In a horrible dream of affright, 

A stern vision assured me my earthly span 
Should be measured and over this night. 

Tis the whim of a sick and feverish brain ; 
Yet a terror all nameless and chill, 

Though I know ‘tis a fancy all idle and vain, 

Doth in agony cleave to me still. 
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‘ Then read me some comfort, thou holy man, 
I pray thee to let me be shriven— 
Though I think not so soon shall be measured my span, 
Yet my thoughts would be turn'd upon heaven.’ 
From beneath his cowl did the stern priest grin, 
And he told him he might recount, 
In his holy hearing, his every sin, 
And he'd cancel the whole amount. 
And many a harrowing tale of guilt 
On the ear of the father fell— 
Of dark deeds that were done, of blood that was spilt, 
Did Larro in secrecy tell ; 
Yet still gazed the priest with a leering eye 
On his tortured and writhing frame ; 
Loud and deep were his groans, yet no echoing sigh 
In response from the churchman came. 
Said the priest, ‘I was known to thy kinsman well, 
Yet a man of such slender note, 
That, though his domains became thine when he fell, 
‘Tis but meet that he be forgot.’— 
‘ His wrongs were many and deep, I confess, 
Yet he fell not beneath this hand ; 
He was hunted forth in his lone distress, 
And he died in a foreign land,’— . 
‘ And thy kinsman’s son ?’—‘ Of each fair domain 
The boy had been lord in my stead ; 
He sleeps—and mine are the guilt and the gain, 
For his young blood is on my head.’— 
‘Is it so?’ And the father threw back his cowl, 
And the eye of Count Larro wax'd dim 
In terror’s convulsion, beneath the hot scowl 
Of the fierce eye that glared upon him. : 
‘ Thou thing of vile guilt and of drivelling fear, 
"Twas his father who flung in thy path 
The vision that scared thee in sleep—he is here 
To crush thee, thou worm, in his wrath ! d 
It was thus that I thought—lI will read thy dream— i 
In good sooth thou shalt be shriven ; { 
And when pass'd from life’s turgid and impure stream, 
Why, certes, thou’lt anchor in heaven.’ 
There's the voice of wailing in Larro’s hall, 
All sad is the funeral strain ; 
And the mourners are gather'd around the pall 
Of their lord in his chamber slain : 
And the priest of the lowering brow had fled— 
He came, and he pass'd away 
Like a noiseless thing from the voiceless dead, | 
Of brief but terrible sway. L. 


























On Universat Epvcarion. 


Tue time has at length arrived when all the obstacles which were 
so pertinaciously opposed to the spread of knowledge among the 
people, have been nearly vanquished by reason, and by that spirit 
of intelligence and improvement which is traversing this kingdom, 
conquering prejudice, subverting error, and rooting out all those 
dogmas which the pride and wickedness of man so diligently pro- 
pagated for the purpose of keeping the people immersed in igno- 
rance. ‘ That the soul be without knowledge, it is not good,’ said 
the wisest of men; and one, of whose name, as a philosopher, 
England has reason to be proud, went even still further than this, by 
saying, that ‘ knowledge is power.’ It was the conviction of this 
truth that contributed so largely and so long to debar the mass of 
the people from a participation in the blessings of education, and 
which served so long, by enthralling their minds, to subject their 
bodies to the bondage of the rich and the powerful. But this state 
of things continues no longer,—‘ The schoolmaster is abroad,’ and 
the people of England are becoming more enlightened, and better 
educated. The reasons which have been, and still are, adduced 
against educating the people, are as absurd as they are erroneous. 
‘It will assuredly create schisms in the state, give rise to distracting 
discord, (this is the language of its enemies,) subvert all necessary 
subordination, and destroy that salutary and requisite dependence 
which the tiller of the soil, and the victim of poverty, ought to have 
upon the more favoured minion of fortune.’ In short, the admis- 
sion of the poor into the fertile realms of knowledge would destroy 
all blind submission to the will of the great, to the utter subversion 
of all oppressive domination ; it would place man more upon an 
equality with man, and he would be the most eminent, the most 
happy, and the most beloved, who should render himself most con- 
spicuous by his talents, his acquirements, and his actual exertions 
for the good of others. 

Nothing has tended so much to retard education as the mode in 
which the established religion of this country has been managed and 
administered. Orthodox theology—we do not mean Christianity 
—has been a stumbling-block in the way of moral and intellectual 
improvement since it was recognised as a branch of the science of 
politics, and became in consequence the subject of legislative enact- 
ments. It is absurd to talk of the exclusive bigotry and oppressive 
domination of the Catholic priesthood. The priesthood of almost 
every established or privileged sect are bigots and oppressors, and 
decidedly hostile to the extension of knowledge. Instead of exert- 
ing their energies to do good, to promulgate truths, and sweep 
away error, their whole conduct is founded upon a principle, un- 
questionably subversive of that moral freedom which owns pure 
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Christianity as its patron, and which alone is calculated to cause 
this pure Christianity to flourish. But is this state of things to re- 
main for ever? Is religion always to be thus shackled by power, 
and particular opinions forced upon the people, at all risks? Must 
we bend the knee to bishops, and continue to kiss the rod which 
flays our bodies? Must we—for this is the question—ever remain 
the slaves of religion, without participating in any of its benefits ? 
God forbid! It would be inconsistent with reason, and incompa- 
tible with pure Christianity, for such a degradation to continue. 


But, shall we not lose Christianity altogether, when it is no longer 
under the shield of the wise men of the cabinet, the church, and the 
law? Certainly not. It will be the free and spontaneous attendant 
upon our steps, and the more welcome to our bosoms, because 
totally divested of that obtrusive character, and glaring abuse, under 
which it has too often been presented to us by insidious enemies, 
or imprudent friends. Partaking of, if not constituting, the 
very essence of truth, it is obnoxious only to injury from the 
assaults of ignorance triumphing amidst surrounding darkness; from 
which assaults it can have nothing to fear when reason shall have 
cleared up the gloom most favourable to their operation. 


It is not necessary that the teachers of religion should be invested 
with a superfluity of earthly power: neither Christ nor his disei- 
ples possessed it. If we divest them of the patronage of the civil 
power, they will not be the less respectable, or respected ; they will 
rest their claims for consideration upon the same foundation as their 
great master and his apostles ; but, instead of contending, like them, 
with the insults and scorn of an ignorant and perverse generation, 
they will be cherished and beloved by an enlightened people, con- 
scious of the supreme dignity of their character, and the inestimable 
value of their office. ‘To these awful and venerable qualifications, 
they will, indeed, be compelled, more than under a legally-esta- 
blished church whose ministers may sin without reprehension, to 
add the virtues of temperance, of disinterestedness, of industry, and 
of unaffected piety ; but, notwithstanding the self-denial necessary 
to secure these invaluable gifts, they will reap a benefit by their at- 
tainments at least equal to that of the society which they are thus 
qualified to instruct. 


‘But,’ it has been argued, ‘by having a legal church establishment, 
we possess an insurmountable barrier against the influx and prepon- 
derance of heretical opinions.’ This, however, as applied to our 
own times, is quite wrong ; such might have been the operation of 
the ‘ establishment’ in darker ages ; but, in these enlightened and 
enlightening times, the effect is the very reverse. Is not every step 
gained, in opposition to the ‘ establishment,’ held by the majority 
of mankind as a triumph over a deeply-rooted evil? Have we not 
spread rejoicing and exultation throughout the whele kingdom, by 
repealing the Test Act? And shall we not hail with equal exulta- 
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tion and joy the admission of our Catholic fellow-subjects to the 
privileges and rights of Englishmen? Amidst an almost infinite 
variety of current doctrines, one only can be true; and, in propor- 
tion as light is admitted into the human mind, the probabilities of 
discovering this jewel without price are increased. Error is sup- 
ported in two ways—either by vice or ignorance: as the latter de- 
creases, a gradual approximation towards the true evangelical doc- 
trine, and, consequently, towards each other, must be effected by 
sectarians of every denomination. A church establishment, in- 
flexible in its regulations, and obstinately tenacious of its property, 
even in glaring and detected error, alone holds back from co-opera- 
tion, and alone refuses its concurrence, because such co-operation 
and concurrence would interfere with its antiquated and obsolete 
standard of faith and discipline: so that the ‘ establishment, be- 
came eventually the sole cause of perpetuating that disunion, which 
it professes to be its aim and its object to destroy. 

In considering religion we are generally erroneous on two prin- 
ciples. First, we are too apt to suppose it to be analogous in its 
properties with those institutions which are legitimately placed 
under the control of the human mind ; and second, we are too apt to 
confound Christianity with the various superstitions, commonly 
included in the general appellation, religion, and to consider it 
subject to the same arbitrary and prescribed treatment. There is 
as much difference between Christianity and religion, (in its common 
acceptation,) as there is between the species and genus of any classi- 
fication, and as much variety in their application. A false religion 
may become a most convenient engine of political power; but the 
true one can only be so abused while contaminated with some por- 
tion of the other. As the blessings of knowledge become diffused 
among the great mass of mankind, and as civilization advances, 
Christianity will vindicate its rights, and disentangle itself from the 
injurious state of tutelage to which it has been so long subjected. 
Then, and not till then, will all the terrestrial blessings with which 
it is fraught, be fully developed ; it will then act with inereased and 
irresistible force in the great work of social improvement, and 
prepare the way for that universal and uninterrupted harmony 
which both reason and revelation teach us to believe will ultimately 
prevail over the whole Christian world. 


Having effected a reformation as far as religion is concerned, 
the work of education will proceed on a surer and safer footing. 
That man is a creature supremely fitted by his creator for educa- 
tion, and consequently, as it were, demanding it, is easily seen. He 
enters into existence with capabilities of considerable magnitude ; 
but at first his mind is a blank, a complete tabula rasa, and may 
be compared in some degree to a philosophical vacuum. In this 
condition nature is his first instructress. She has bestowed upon 
him organs of sense, by means of which he is enabled to take cog- 
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‘nizance of her other magnificent and mighty works. The mind 
thus acted upon, insensibly developes those surprising powers, and 
those splendid attributes which distinguish and elevate man so far 
above all other animals, and enable him to assume his allotted sta- 
tion in the distinguished order of reasoning beings. Will the anti- 
educationists, (if we may be allowed to coin a word,) dare to assert 
that the organs and senses with which man is so liberally endowed 
by benificent nature, are to be prevented from exercising their 
proper functions? Will they say that they are to lie dormant, in 
abeyance, useless? Can they be guilty of so bold a defiance to the 
palpable indications of unerring omnipotent Nature, as to deny the 
right of having these different capabilities duly, diligently, and sedu- 
lously cultivated? No! Man must be an enlightened, educated, 
powerful being, else why grant him properties calculated to make 
him so? It is sophistry, it is worse than sophistry, it is actual 
sin and folly, to stand out so boldly in the face of conviction. Man 
must be educated, and all prejudices affecting his education must be 
vanquished and driven away, discomfited by reason and sound 
philosophy. 

Education, however, in its proper sense, is an enlarged and com- 
prehensive term. It does not mean the mere tuition of the mind— 
a tuition which bas bitherto been under the sway of innumerable 
arbitrary restrictions ; it comprehends corporal as well as mental 
instruction, the culture of the mind in all its varied comprehensive- 
ness, and the training of the body in all the plenitude of its physical 
powers. So soon as the mind shall be fitted for cultivation, then 
ought the work of cultivation to begin. A regard to habits of order, 
temperance, cleanliness, and exercise, should enter into the training 
of the tenderest infant; all excess of excitement should be sedu- 
lously avoided ; and he should be brought up, that is, educated, in 
such a manner as to allow of the full and perfect play of all his fa- 
culties. The careful removal and suppression of the indications of 
the irregular passions, should be a constant and paramount duty, 
for these are detrimental to every improvement which may be 
effected by our enlarged plan of education. After this, the next most 
important point is the storing of the memory with ideas which are 
not spontaneously admitted through the senses, which is best done 
by directing reflection into its proper channels. This will lead as a 
natura] sequence to the general enlargement of the understanding, 
which is susceptible of indefinite increase according to circum- 
stances. 

The benefits accruing from this state of culture, are not intended 
exclusively for the rich and the powerful ; every individual, whether 
born in the highest or lowest station, possesses an undoubted right 
to them. We all come into the world physically helpless and weak, 
the richest as well as the poorest, and we contend that one has as 
legitimate a claim as another to the amelioration and improvement 
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of his condition. Hence, to withhold the benefits of a good educa- 
tion from the offspring of the humblest parents, is a criminal derelic- 
tion of a positive duty, and a sin, not only against religion, and the 
dictates of an enlightened policy, but against our common humanity. 


How will the anti-educationists startle at a position so indiscri- 
minately applied !—how they will rejoice at the bold and sweeping 
annunciation! But if they imagine that we mean to apply this 
principle to all classes without modification, they mistake our 
object and our views. | It is only as regards one class of benefits 
that we contend for their indiscriminate diffusion. We contend, 
that that knowledge which tends to the comfort, health and improve- 
ment of the body, should be equally and impartially dispensed to 
all members of the community; while the peculiar duties appro- 
priated to the cultivation of the mind may be allowed to differ in 
the degree and extent of their application to the particular circum- 
stances of the individual to be educated. This arrangement will 
put an end at once to the violent clamour which has been so loudly 
shouted from one end of the kingdom to the other, against the 
heinous offence of making our artisans and labourers learned, by 
elevating them, in fact, above their calling. Never was there a 
shallower argumeut broached than this, though often repeated at 
public meetings, in reference to this terrible effect of education ; and 
never did power more nakedly expose its ignorance and its wicked- 
ness, than by endeavouring to disseminate such a doctrine as this. 
These people had better at once speak their minds boldly and can- 
didly ; and exclaim, ‘ Do not let our slaves, and those whom we 
have hitherto trampled on, be delivered from their blissful ignorance. 
Do not let the light of knowledge shine in upon the gloom which 
surrounds them. Do not, in fact, let them see that we use them 
ignominiously; because, if you do, our power will be at an end, and 
we shall have men and not brutes to deal with. There would be 
some manliness in this, and the question would then be merged into 
a mere contest between the expediency of perpetuating unjust 
power, and of overthrowing it ; it would, in short, be a warfare be- 
tween power and reason, between moral right and physical wrong. 


A plan of education ought to be devised by which the community 
might be divided into three prominent classes, with such subdivi- 
sions as circumstances should render necessary. ‘The first class 
might consist of the rich, of the possessors or inheritors of property, 
which, rendering them independent of personal exertion for their 
support, would the better enable them to execute the chief civil 
functions of the state,—these duties devolving upon them in 
preference to others; the second would be composed of those 
engaged in commerce and trade, the ‘labourers upon capital,’ as 
they have been called, with the members of the different profes- 
sions ; the third would comprise that larger portion of society, who 
are more exclusively dependent upon their labour, and are simply 
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designated mechanics and labourers. To this class, too, would 
belong the still poorer individuals, who are frequently indebted for 
the scanty subsistence which they obtain to the precarious hand of 
charity. 

Consistently with what we have already said, the children of every 
one of these classes should, to a certain age, say, seven or eight, 
all receive precisely the same education, with regard to food, 
clothing, and mental cultivation ; and this equality of tuition might, 
perhaps, be safely continued even to a more advanced age than 
this, except in those instances where the children were intended for 
some of the more learned professions. After this, a lower scale of 
education may be pursued, combining with the acquisition of the 
knowledge less directly useful, the necessary instruction and prac- 
tice of the arts, upon which the future subsistence of the individual 
is to depend. 

Without entertaining any romantically Eutopian views on the 
subject, we think, nevertheless, that a system established upon a 
principle something like this,—deriving its existence and support, 
not from legislative enactments exclusively, but from the conviction 
of its utility impressed upon the minds of the majority of the 
people,—could hardly fail of producing effects highly conducive to 
the attainment of an order of civilization, superior to aay which 
has hitherto blessed mankind. It would tend to elevate the poorer 
members to their just rank in socicty, while it would improve the 
health, and foster the amiable qualities of the more fortunate indi- 
viduals ; it would help to consolidate, harmonize, tranquillize, and 
improve the social mass ; and connected, as it might always be} 
with the general diffusion of true religion and morality, it would 
infallibly lead to a very extraordinary degree of private happiness, 
and public prosperity. 

Although education is still subjected to some opposition, this 
opposition is, thank God, sinking fast into inanity. The advocates 
of education have gained a glorious triumph over prejudice, a 
triumph far more honourable and beneficial to mankind than the 
most brilliant exploits of bloody and desolating warfare. Let us 
hope that this triumph will lead to still greater results ; that all 
prejudice will be subverted, or tolerated only in a state of innoxious 
importance ; and that the whole will be crowned by unanimity, 
peace, and good-will among men, and by a constant endeavour 
amongst all classes of the community to preserve and propagate 
public and private good. 
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InaDEQuacy or THE NumBer or Orricers ALLOWED TO Corps 
AND ReGimMenrs oF tue InpIAN Army. 


To the Right Honourable the President of the Board of Control. 


Sir, Hyderabad, June 1, 1828 

The inadequacy of the number of officers allowed to the 
Indian army, has been too long cause of complaint in India and in 
England,—too often dwelt on through both public and private chan- 
nels of communication,—aud too loudly cried out against by all who 
have partaken of the incessant tenfold toils our few numbers subject 
us to under this scorching sun, for me to suppose that you, the 
individual gifted with superintendence and control over all Indian 
matters, can be ignorant thereof. 

Hitherto, our ‘ honourable and liberal masters, as from habit we 
call the Court of Directors, have paid no attention to our sufferings 
and complaints on this head, or shown the least disposition to re- 
medy the evil. Neither the miserable inefliciency it causes in our 
army for active field-service, (of which they had more than one la- 
mentable and fatal proof during the late arduous Burmese strug- 
gle,) the perfect secrecy in which it enables dissatisfaction to spread, 
and mutiny to organize itself, among the men when in garrison, (of 
which they also had dear-bought experience in the conduct of the 
Barrackpore force, when called on to move towards the late scene 
of war,) nor the harassing duty and fatigue it imposes on the few 
of us that are with regiments,—the consequent disgust of mind, 
sickness of body, and premature loss of strength and life it occa- 
sions among us, can draw the attention of Leadenhall-street coun- 
cils to the subject,—it not being one of increase of revenue from 
further conquests, or of paltry savings from faithless > yap of 
old established allowances and emoluments, so hard fought for and 
dearly earned by the various toils and labours we have undergone, 
the victories we have achieved, and the conquests we have made for 
them, from their first setting mercatile feet on the Indian shores, 
to the possession of the stupendous empire they at present hold, 
gained entirely by our swords, and to be retained only by them. 

It is become, therefore, necessary that we should now address 
our grievances to other powers, and appeal for their redress to the 
more just and liberal feelings possessed by those so fortunately 
existing over the Court of Directors,—to yourself, Sir, to his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and to his Majesty himself. 

In the fervent hope that some better qualified than myself will 
follow my humble effort, and that benefit may thence ensue to us, I 
venture a commencement in thus publicly addressing you on this, to 
us, to them, and the continued British power in the East, all im- 
portant subject ; respectfully begging your unbiassed consideration 
of such facts as I may be able to bring to your notice, and earnestly 
conjuring some others of my toiling brethren in arms throughout 
every branch of the Indian army, at each presidency, to come for- 
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ward and support, with their better ability and knowledge, my effort 
to attract your notice, by similar disclesures to you and all the good 
people of England, through its public and enviably free press, of 
whatever may be in their knowledge, either of times past or pre- 
sent, regarding their several branches of the service, whether en- 
gineers, artillery, cavalry, infantry, or medical, bearing on the 
subject of complaint in question. 

Being myself of that branch-which composes the bulk of armies, 
the .infantry, and wishing to speak in such addresses as I may 
pen to you, of such matters only as have come within my own 
knowledge and experience during the vicissitudes of a lengthened 
service, I shall confine myself to facts relative to the present un- 
officered state of the infantry of the Madras army; leaving to those 
belonging to them the duty of exposing to you the deficiencies in 
all the other branches of the army, alike, of Madras, of Bombay, 
and of Calcutta. 

Having premised thus much, I will proceed to state that, though 
not a military man, you have, I doubt not, Sir, in the late age of 
soldiers, become sufficiently acquainted with regimental constitution 
to know, that each English regiment is, or was, composed of ten 
companies, of from 80 to 100 men each; that each company is 
placed under the separate subordinate command and good keeping 
of a captain, who is aided in his charge and duty by two subalterns,— 
one lieutenant’s, the other of ensign’s rank. ‘That the ten captains 
have over them two majors, over whom again are two lieutenant- 
colonels, who are, in like way, subordinate to one colonel. Thus, 
the ordinary number and ranks of officers present with an effective 
regiment of ten companies, in Europe, are, one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, ten captains, ten lieutenants, ten ensigns; 
with an additional staff of one quartermaster, one paymaster, one full- 
surgeon, and one assistant-surgeon ; making a grand total of officers 
toa regiment, 39 ; of whom, full 35 are parade or fighting men—a fair 
number for the duties required of them, in a healthy country, where 
any casualties that may occur can be immediately replaced, but, 
from long experience, found far inadequate to the incessant destruc- 
tion of health and loss of European life in a climate so deadly as 
India, and so very distant from the means of replenishing defi- 
ciencies as they occur. Therefore, his Majesty's regiments, forming 
the auxiliaries to our armies, are wisely augmented, to a very 
considerable extent, in those ranks on whom regimental and general 
duties commonly and most heavily devolve,—those among whom, 
from the greater exposure and fatigues they are subjected to, sick- 
ness and mortality must frequently occur, viz., captains and subal- 
terns ; and each regiment, on coming to India, has its officers 
augmented to the following number, viz., one colonel, two lieu- 
tenant-colonels, two majors, eleven captains, twenty-four lieutenants, 
eight ensigns ; with an additional staff of one quartermaster, one 
paymaster, one full surgeon, and two assistant-surgeons ; making a 
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grand total of officers, to a regiment in India, of 53 ; of whom full 
48 are parade and fighting men: a number likely, perhaps, to be 
considered larger, by any person who has neither participated in, 
nor witnessed the fatigues, hardships, sickness, and mortality which 
officers are subject to, serving under the Indian sun ; but which will 
not, I am certain, be said to be one too many by any individual who 
has served regimentally in this climate, take him from any rank 
between the commander-in-chief to the ensign. In fact, Sir, 
making a fair allowance for the sick, absent und present, always so 
numerous in this cholera and liver attacking country, the addition of 
double the number of officers, of all ranks, allowed to a regiment 
abroad in Europe, would not be one too many in India, to ensure, 
at all times, a properly efficient number to be present with regiments, 
and to secure their comparatively weak and languid frames from a 
too frequent tour of duty and exposure. 

There are now, Sir, in England hundreds of all ranks, of both 
his Majesty's and the Indian army, seeking a restoration of that 
health they have lost under the Eastern sun ; dozens of whom served 
with their regiments inthe late Burmese war. To the experience of 
any number of them, without distinction of rank or service, | would 
beg leave to refer you for the truth of my assertion, firmly relying on 
their acknowledging what Lam certain they must have felt, viz., that 
the fullest complement of officers allowed to his Majesty's regiments, 
in this country, is not one too many for the duties they have to 
perform in such a climate, and that, had their numbers been even 
doubled during the late war, each individual would have still had as 
much of land duty, of constant fatigue, and of day and night 
exposure, as his body and mind would have borne, with any hope 
of surviving the struggle, and with a sufficiency of constitution left 
to carry him through any years of future service. 

This being the case with his Majesty's regiments, thus com- 
paratively numerously officered, and composed altogether of our 
gallant countrymen, having our own high national feelings, and, 
therefore, not wanting so much the example of officers to bear 
them through the difficulties, privations, and dangers of active 
service,—what, Sir, must be your opinion of the shamefully inadequate 
manner in which the Indian army has so long been officered 
throughout,—an army composed of men differing from us in every 
respect ; possessing none of our national feelings against powers 
who may oppose us ; knowing us only as specious conquerors, and 
oceupiers of their own country; and, therefore, always requiring 
the steady, never-failing, presence of many officers well known to 
to them, to lead, encourage, and direct them in the field, as well as to 
observe them in garrison,—an army, in fact, Sir, whose whole 
strength, as applicable to English power, though composed of near 
300,000 disciplined and well-armed men, lies entirely in the small 
number of English officers attached to it; who have only, at any 
time, to be simultaneously made away with (as Sir John Malcolm 
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correctly observed was the constant advice of those disaffected to 
our rule) for British supremacy in India to fall for ever? Nay, 
what, Sir, under such circumstances, can you think of the indiffer- 
ence and negligence of Leadenhall-street councils to such an all- 
important point, when, year after year, instead of doubling that 
number, or, at the least, allowing our regiments the same number as 
the King's corps in India have, our army is left in the almost un- 
officered state it is, each regiment of 1000 men being only allowed 
one lieutenant-colonel, one major, five captains, ten lieutenants, 
(from among whom the adjutant, quartermaster, paymaster, and 
interpreters are taken,) five ensigns, with an additional staff of 
one assistant-surgeon ; making the grand total of officers, to one 
of our regiments of 1000 men, only twenty-three,—full thirty less 
than King’s corps, by our side, of less numerical strength of men, 
are allowed, and of whom only twenty-two are parade or fighting 
men, instead of forty-eight, as with his Majesty's regiments in 
this country? 

And what, Sir, will you feel for the life of incessantly recurring 
exposure and fatigue, in so scorching and pestilential a climate, 
and consequent insupportable exhaustion of mind and body, inflicted 
thereby on the still more scanty number actually present with our 
regiments, when | assert to you, denying the power of contradiction, 
that full three-fifths of the few officers allowed to our regiments 
are ever absent from them, and withdrawn from their share of 
regimental toil, by being either on furlough or sick certificate in 
England, on furlough or sick leave in India, on the general staff, 
or attached to local, extra, and irregular corps, in our own service, 
or in that of native princes ; by which means, the few unfortunates 
left present with our regiments, and doomed to all their work, have 
thrown on them, without any ivereased chance of promotion, or any 
augmentation to their pittance of regimental pay from the regimental 
allowances of those absentees, whose work they do, full fourfold, 
fivefold, and often sixfold duty ? 

To show this more clearly, permit me, Sir, to refer you to a letter 
in ‘ The Oriental Herald, for April 1827, from ‘ A Madras Officer,’ 
exposing the unofficered state of four regiments of our army ke 
therein brings to notice,—the one of them cavalry, the other three 
infantry ; by which it appears, on the high authority of our Army 
List, that the whole four regiments, comprising a body of 4000 
troops, had present with them only two lieutenant-colonels, two 
majors, one captain, four lieutenants, ten cornets or ensigns ;— 
total, nineteen ; which, divided equally between them, would give 
to each regiment of 1000 men, the fractions of half of a lieutenant- 
colonel, half of a major, quarter of a captain, one whole lieutenant, 
two-and-a-half cornets or ensigns; making a total of four-ands 
three quarters of ofticers for all duties with 1000 men: a number, 
one would imagine, to be quite as low as the utmost cupidity of the 
Proprietors for high dividends—as the utmost parsimony of the 
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Court of Directors towards the army, their greatest contempt for 
the health and lives of the officers, or indifference to the fidelity of 
the troops,—would wish to see our regiments reduced to; but still, Sir, 
not yet so low as they actually are reduced to, since full one-third 
of the above four-and-three quarters must be further struck off from 
those present fit for regimental duties, to cover those absent from 
them on general duties, on Indian furlough, or sick certificate, or on 
the regimental sick report; and as cornets and ensigns may be 
very properly considered, where they only should be, (since they 
come out generally with the most juvenile ignorance country school- 
boys can have of every thing connected with military duties, and 
the languages of the people they are to command,) at their drills 
and studies, we shall then have, of effective European officers, 
actually present, to command and fall in with each of the above 
four regiments of 1000 men, the fractions of the three-eighth part 
of a lieutenant-colonel, three-eighth of a major, one-sixteenth of a 
captain, and three-fourth of a lieutenant. 

Now, Sir, let us mount, in the best manner we can, the above 
small fraction of a colonel as commanding officer, also the fraction 
of major as second in command, and the fraction of a lieutenant as 
adjutant, and we shall have left, to fall in with a line of 1,000 men, 
only the miserable strength of officers to be found in the sixteenth 
part of a captain ; to this small piece of an Englishman the grena- 
dier company is, of course, assigned, and the other nine companies 
are left to take care of themselves. Ridiculous enough, but never- 
theless true ; and, strange as it must appear to you, Sir, and every 
one at home ignorant of things as they are in India, it is but a 
specimen of the general state of ourarmy. I leave you to estimate 
therefrom the degree of English influence and surveillance such a 
paucity of officers can possess over a regiment of 1,000 Natives,— 
the strength of the link existing between our governments and 
the mass of the Native army, amounting, as before said, to near 
300,000 men ; and the manner in which they can be directed in the 
field, or led on in action, where their well-doing depends almost 
entirely on the presence of a sufficient number of officers of long 
standing and intimate acquaintance with them, and whose presence 
alone enables them to bear with and surmount whatever difficulties 
and obstacles may be opposed to them. 

It may be supposed, perhaps, that the ‘ Madras Officer’ selected 
the four worst officered regiments of our army. This I must beg 
to deny; and to any one so supposing, I will only say, take up the 
Army List he wrote from, (that of 1826, I believe,) follow the num- 
bers of the regiments he has quoted; after the 4th regiment of 
infantry, look at the 5th, 6th, and 7th regiments, successively, and 
you will find each of them equally destitute, if not more so, as you 
will almost the whole throughout the list. 

In proof of this, let me lay the 13th regiment before you from 
the same Army List. 
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By which there appears to be present with this regiment, also of 
1,000 men, exclusive of the adjutant and acting quarter-master, &c., 
only one lieutenant-colonel, no major, no captain, two lieutenants, 
two ensigns ; making a total of five, from which must be deducted, 
as before, full one-third to meet those required for general or gar- 
rison duties, those absent in India on furlough or sick leave, and 
those present with the regiment on the sick list; which reduction 
will leave, for all regimental duties, with this 1,000 men, something 
less than four officers, of whom two will, of course, be mounted as 
first and second in command, having two (most likely the young 
griffin ensigns) to fall in with the whole ten companies. The com- 
manding officer will be a lieutenant-colonel of, perhaps, upwards of 
30 years Indiun service, and the second in command a lieutenant, 
who was a cadet of 1818 or 1820, and not born when the only officer 
on the parade senior to him was of some years standing in the army. 

Say, Sir, candidly, if any thing good, either in the garrison or the 
field, can justly be expected of regiments thus un-officered ? Would 
the most crack corps in his Majesty's line be worth any thing in 
such a state? would the officers of it, or of any other service, so long 
silently bear the tenfold work thus thrown on us? Why are we 
then to continue under hardships, disadvantages, and injustices, which 
they, our comrades, (for we, too, thanks to good George IIL., hold 
his Majesty's commission,) serving with us in the same camp and 
cantopments, are free from? Upon what principle of fairness or 
justice is it, that duties and exposure so enormously greater are 
imposed upon us than on them, who, should their health fail in 
India, have the invaluable advantage over us of the power of 
exchanging or purchasing into regiments stationed in better and 
less exhausting climates, or of retiring to their native country, to 
recruit their constitution for as long a period as they like on half- 
pay, even though they should have held their commission but a 
year? Can we, under such disadvantages, united to the miserable, 
heart-breaking slowness of our promotion, be supposed to retain, 
after the first year or two, any of the spirit and zeal we bring with 
us to the country ; to feel any interest in, or give any attention to, 
the service, beyond what we are actually necessitated to? Is it any 
wonder, then, that the Indian army, throughout each presidency, 
is in the dissatisfied and gloomy mood it is at present? And 
what can be said for the stubborn perseverance of the Court of 
Directors in not remedying this evil, knowing it so well as they 
do; and also that, in the number and efficiency of the officers 
present with them, consists the discipline and good affection of 
Native regiments in time of inactivity, as well as their strength 
and spirit in war ; having had the experience, too, that when the 
English sahib falls from sickness or shot, leaving no one on the 
spot to succeed him in the command, of sufficient rank, long 
standing and acquaintance with the men, to have their confidence 
and attachment, they lose for a time (and, as I hope hereafter to 
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show you, at most critical moments to our success or honour) the 


energy and nerve which enabled them with such firmness to share: 


every privation and fatigue, and so gallantly to dare every danger 
with him they had long known and loved, until a new sabib shall 
have come to their head, and, after some long continuance, gained 
from them a portion of that attachment and confidence they felt 
towards their departed head or leader. 


How many a gallaut life was, by this shameful paucity of officers 


with our regiments, sacrificed in our late contests and sufferings im 


Burmab and Arracan! How many a fine constitution destroyed, 
and high spirit broken! How many attacks on the entrenched 
enemy repulsed, | purpose hereafter pointing out to you most fully. 


At present, my object is only to draw, if possible, the attention of 
the Indian army at large, in all its branches, to the benefit of thus 
generally making known their sufferings on this head, to yourself, 
Sir, as well as to all other home authorities ; and, if [ may venture 
to suggest the remedy they should pray for, I would exhort them, 
unanimously, earnestly, and perseveringly, to call for progressive 
augmentation te the number of our officers, until each regiment 
shall have one full colonel, (abolishing the ridiculous, unmeaning 
rank of lieutenant-colonel-commandant,) two leutenant-colonels, 
two mayors, with a captain, lieutenant and ensign, to each company, 
exclusive of the adjatant, quartermaster, paymaster, &c. 

Our regiments are all now composed of ten companies, whereas 
his Majesty's have, I believe, been lowered to the better number of 
eight, viz., one grenadier, six battalion, and one light. 


A similar reduction in the number of companies would equally 
improve our regiments for all purposes ; and such a reduction of 
two of our present eight battalion companies would lessen the 
number of additional officers required for that augmentation which 
I have named as necessary to make us decently effective, and give 
our constitution moderately fair wear, in this weakening clime, 
throughout the thirty or forty years we are doomed to it. Such a 
reduction, too, of two battalion companies would more than meet 
the expense of the increase of officers to the remaining eight, 
which, with such increase of officers, would be equal for any and 
all duties, to double what the present ten companies are, officered 
as now. 


The number and rank of officers now allowed to our regiments, 
as composed of ten companies, are, as before stated, one colonel or 
lieutent-colonel-commandant, one lieutenant-colonel, one major, 
five captains, ten lieutenants, five ensigns ; total, twenty-three. 

The number and rank proposed, on reducing the number of com- 
panies to eight, would be, one full colonel, two lieutenant-colonels, 
two majors, eight captains, ten lieutenants, eight ensigns,—total, 
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thirty-one; the lieutenants being eight for the eight companies, one for 
the adjutant, one for the paymaster, quartermaster and interpreter. 


Present establishment, twenty-three. Proposed augmentation, 
eight to each regiment of the following ranks, viz., one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, three captains, three ensigns, which, if given at 
the progressive rate of two a year, would be completed, with all 
corps, in four years ; adding to each regiment, by promotion, on the 
Ist of January each year, say on the Ist of January, 1829, the 2d 
lieutenant-colonel and 6th captain; the Ist of January, 1830, the 
2d major and 7th captain; the Ist of January, 1831, the 8th 
captain and 6th ensign; the Ist of January, 1832, the’7th and 8th 
ensigns. 

We should then be still much inferior, in numerical strength of 
officers, to the King’s regiments serving with us. ‘This improve- 
ment, however, would make us comparatively effective, and would 
secure, at all times, to every regiment a comparatively sufficient 
number of officers with it, for all purposes in the field or cantonment ; 
and although two companies should be reduced as proposed, each 
regiment might be still kept as strong in number of men as now, 
if required ; for the increased number of officers would, at all times, 
ensure good eare and discipline in every company, though it should 
muster to the number of 100 or 120 men. 

I have proposed that the full augmentation should be a progres- 
sive work of four years, in order to avoid too great an influx of 
young cadets in one and the same year ; not but that, God knows, 
it would be desirable, in order to restore hope and lost spirit to us, 
that the promotion for the total increase should take place at once 
and immediately ; for our senior lieutenant-colonels (now having 
the nondescript rank of commandants) have been years enough in 
the service, and have been long enough under this grilling sun to 
be now of lieutenant-general’s rank, as you, Right Honourable 
Sir, and all the brethren of your board, would think, could their ex- 
hausted frames and bilious, care-worn countenances pass in review 
order before you. So, also, are our senior majors of sufficient length 
of years in the service for full colonel’s rank ; our senior captains 
for lieutenant-colonels ; and our senior lieutenants (old brevet cap- 
tains, or, as our men call us, no-pay captains, of upwards of fif- 
teen years subaltern roasting) for majors. In every other service, 
save one of such dishearteningly slow rotation promotion as ours, 
they would mostly have obtained those ranks and honourable dis- 
tinctions in them, too, long ere now, for they have done the duties of 
them. The addition suggested, therefore, of full colonels, so as to 
have one for each regiment, of a second lieutenant-colonel, and a 
second major, also, to each regiment, and of sixth, seventh, and 
eighth captains, so as to give one to each company, even if simul- 
taneously made at this moment, would not confer those ranks on 
any individual not qualified for it, or fully entitled to it ; that is, if 
length, hardship, and fidelity of service, in such a sickening clime, so 
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distant from ail that is dear to us in our native country, can 
entitle any person to advancement; and, if given as I have 
ventured to propose, at the rate of two a-year, viz., first year, 
the second lieutenant-colonel and sixth captain; second year, the 
second major and seventh captain; third year, the eighth cap- 
tain and sixth ensign; fourth year, the seventh and eighth ensigns, 
— it would be but tardy justice to our long-neglected claims. Still, 
however, it would be justice ; and, though so slowly dealt out to us, 
Sir, it would be hailed by all with rapture; for it would bring back 
long-lost hope, and with it cheerfulness and good heart, to our now 
dejected and desponding ranks. 

This done, and the two extra regiments, with the rifle corps» 
which bore so gallant a part in past actions and victories, and 
which have been so long only partially officered from the line, 
(another of the unfair ways of imposing tenfold work on us,) being 
regularly added to our numbered regiments, and officered similarly, 
we should be pretty free from the chance of such a shameful defi- 
ciency of officers present with regiments recurring, as that which I 
have shown to you to be the case with those members of the Madras 
infantry I have alluded to, as was also the case with all the regiments 
which so gallantly volunteered for the Burmese war ; and I shall here- 
after show it, too, to be the case with all the fifty-two regiments of 
our infantry ; and, as I hope and trust, will, by others than myself, 
be in time proved to you to be the case with all the other branches 
of the at present ‘ neglected Indian army.’ 


After so many years of profound peace in Europe, there can be no 
scarcity of young men in England, of both good birth and education, 
(the higher this the better,) to meet the extra demand the increase 
would cause, during the four years, for cadets,—young men whose 
friends would gladly pay down a handsome price for the appoint- 
ments, should it be deemed advisable so to raise a sum towards the 
expenses of the augmentation, and to keep the high dividends sa- 
cred from touch. Quiet, also, at present reigns both within and 
around our boundless possessions in this quarter of the globe. 
Periods of peace are, with wise statesmen, the seasons for national 
improvements and reforms. Let the present propitious time, then, 
for this much-wanted improvement to the Indian army not be ne- 
glected ; embrace ‘it, Sir, to do us justice, and to make us effective, 
that we may be found so in mind as well as numbers, when such 
efficiency may be wanted ; for there is, I believe, Sir, still truth in 
the old adage, that ‘delays are dangerous.’ I have the honour, &c. 

“AA®A, 

Lieutenant and Brevet, or no-pay Captain ; that 
is, a Lieutenant of upwards of fifteen years, 
hard subaltern work, still without his com- 
pany or captain's pay in the Indian army. 
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Provinces or THE TenNaAsseRIM Coast. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Chronicle. 


Sir, Tavoy, March 23, 1828. 

I reGrer that the opportunities of communication between this 
remote station, and your City of Palaces, are so exceedingly rare, 
that I have not till now been able to perform the promise I made 
some months ago, when residing at Molmain, to give you an 
account of the other provinces on the Tennasserim Coast, which I 
might have an opportunity of visiting. 

As to the interior of these provinces, neither I, nor I believe any 
one else, can give you much information ; but if the following de- 
scription of the coast, along which I passed in my trip between this 
and Amherst, proves at all interesting to you, you are very welcome 
to give it a place with my former letters. 

To one who has been accustomed to view the low flat uninterest- 
ing shores on the opposite side of the Bay of Bengal, the appear- 
ance of the bold romantic coast between Amherst and Tavoy, cannot 
but afford the liveliest pleasure. As soon as a vessel clears the 
mouth of Amherst harbour, and bears to the southward, a constant 
succession of the most picturesque scenery begins to open to the 
view. Huge rocky promontories, covered with jungle and forest 
trees, jut out into the sea, at the distance of two or three miles 
from each other, forming between them a number of small semicir- 
cular bays, whose banks are generally covered, down to high water- 
mark, with arich luxuriance of vegetation, which, though extremely 
pleasing to the eye, shows but too plainly that nature here flourishes 
in all her native wildness. As the tide sweeps the vessel rapidly 
along the coast, a lofty range of hills is seen rising in the back- 
ground, which give additional effect to the beauty of the scenery, 
while the dull expanse of the ocean is enlivened by the appearance 
of several small islands, rising abruptly from the surface of the deep, 
and which, though exceedingly rugged and precipitous, are covered 
with a profusion of underwood. About thirty miles from Amherst, 
you pass one of the largest of these islands, called the Kaly Gouk 
Island, between which and the main-land, there has lately been dis- 
covered a tolerable well sheltered anchorage, an object of consi- 
derable importance on this part of the coast. 


None of these islands, however, nor, in fact, any part of the coast 
from Amherst, bears the slightest trace of cultivation, and except, 
perhaps, the inmates of a solitary fishing hut, no inhabitants are to be 
seen forthe distance of about 65 miles, when you approach the town of 
Yé, situated near the mouth of a small river of that name, across the 
entrance of which there is a dangerous bar, which renders the navi- 
gation impracticable, except to vessels of small burthen. Here, 
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however, you can see very little to recompense you for the trouble of 
landing. The town being a mere village of about 150 huts, 
exhibiting the same disgusting compound of filth and poverty 
which in general characterises the villages of these provinces, and 
surrounded by the remains of acontemptible stockade, behind which 
there is about a square mile of level cultivated ground, on which 
the inhabitants rear a supply of rice sufficient for their support, and 
beyond this a long ridge of rising ground, covered with jungle, bounds 
the view. This town, previous to our new settlements of Amherst 
and Molmain, was the capital of all the extensive province of Yé, 
about 150 miles in length, and from 40 to 60 in breadth ; and from 
this specimen of the capital some idea may be formed of the value of 
the province at the time it was ceded to us. In the interior, to the 
north of Yé, there are six or seven small villages, which are still 
dependant on the Rajah of this town: the inhabitants may be com- 
puted at about S00 individuals, and these appear to be the only re- 
sidents in that extensive tract of country which extends inland be- 
tween Yé and Amherst, great part of which consists of a succession 
of level plains, free from jungle, and fit for the support of many 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 

The coast in the neighbourhood of Yé abounds with large oysters, 
which cluster together on the rocks in amazing numbers, and which, 
though rather of a coarse qaality, find a ready market at Amherst 
or Molmain. Turtle also abounds on the banks at low water, but 
they are of little use except for the sake of their eggs, which are a 
favourite article of food among the Birmans. ‘The coast continues 
{ opresent nearly the same succession of wild picturesque scenery, 
ss that which I have already described for about 50 or 60 miles fur- 
ther, when you enter another scattered archipelago of islands, called 
the Morcos, which extend along the coast for several miles; the 
smallest of these are merely bare precipitous rocks; the largeronesare 
thickly covered with wood, and are said to afford shelter to various 
kinds of game. Between these islands the current runs with great 
rapidity, but most of the channels are navigable with safety for small 
vessels. 

The coast from the last of those islands to Tavoy Point, possesses 
little or no variety of scenery, till, on rounding a small island and 
pagoda, near the extremity of the point, you see before you one of 
the most magnificent bays which the Eastern Seas can boast of. The 
channel is broad, deep, and sufficiently capacious for any number 
of vessels, the anchorage is generally good, and the chain of high 
lands which surround the bay, affords complete shelter from the 
violence of the south-west monsoon, to which all other parts of this 
coast are so much exposed. Except where a few Chinese have 
settled near the point, there are not yet to be seen any traces of cul- 
tivatiou or inhabitants ; in fact, the banks on both sides of the bay 
are covered with nothing but an infinite variety of forest and jungle 
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wood, and are too precipitous and destitute of landing places to 
afford any good spot for a settlement. As you advance further up the 
bay, it gradually decreases in breadth, assuming a conical form, and 
the ground gradually becomes less abrupt; but it is not till you 
have ascended some distance up the channel of the Tavoy river, 
that the country is sufficiently open to admit of cultivation. The 
first spot of this kind you come to, is an extensive tract of clear 
level ground called the Gvodrich Plains, at the distance of upwards 
of twenty miles from Tavoy, which, from its contiguity to the sea, 
and the facility it affords for cultivation, seems exceedingly well 
adapted for settlers ; this is the farthest distance to which vessels 
of large burthen can with safety ascend up the river, as beyond this 
the navigation is very much impeded by sand banks and shallows, a 
circumstance very detrimental to the prosperity of Tavoy. 

There is at present very little cultivation visible up the river, till 
you approach the neighbourhood of Tavoy, where large quantities 
of rice are reared annually, and where a greater degree of activity 
and knowledge of agriculture is displayed by the inhabitants than 
in any other parts of these provinces. The ground under cultiva- 
tion is in most places carefully banked and enclosed, the jangle 
around the houses cleared away, while large depots of grain, nume- 
rous buffaloes, carts and husbandry untensils, bespeak the superior 
wealth and comfort of the inhabitants in this quarter. Unfortu- 
nately, however, even this part of the country is very thinly peopled, 
the houses are few and far between, and one cannot help regretting, 
that so many millions of acres of good ground as this province con- 
tains, should be almost destitute of cultivators. 


The superiority of this province becomes much more strongly 
impressed on the mind of a visitor, when he arrives at the town of 
Tavoy, to which he enters from the river, by an extensive well- 
built wooden pier, secured against the effects of the weather by a 
handsome roof, and surpassing in stability and structure any of the 
wharfs at Rangoon; a brick wall and ditch surround the town, 
which is regularly and compactly built, with the streets at right 
angles to each other, the houses formed principally of wood, and 
infinitely cleaner and more comfortable in their interior than is 
generally the case in Birman residences. At one period the town 
is said to have been very populous, but for many years previous to 
our obtaining possession of it, the population had much decreased ; 
at present there do not appear to be more than about 7000 inhabi- 
tants, exclusive of the military and their followers. 


Unfortunately, the ground on which the town is built is exceed- 
ingly low and swampy, which, though a matter of small moment to 
the amphibious Birmans, does not agree so well with the health of 
the other residents there ; but in rear of the town the ground rises 
to a considerable height, and besides possessing a most salubrious 
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atmosphere, affords a delightful view of the surrounding country ; 
this spot is likely soon to be fixed upon as a cantonment for the troops, 
for which it seems admirably calculated. The ground in the vicinity 
of Tavoy, even where uncultivated, is generally free from jungle and 
underwood, and produces excellent herbage for cattle and stock of 
every description ; but owing to the disinclination of the natives for 
this kind of food, there are no cattle reared except the few buffaloes 
which are necessary for their agricultural purposes. The bazar 
produces a tolerable supply of fowls, ducks, coarse vegetables, and 
fish, which are to be had at a much lower rate than at Molmain 
and Amherst ; but for every other kind of supply they are much 
more at a loss than those stations, where large supplies of stock and 
other good cheer from Calcutta have of late removed the scarcity, 
from which the residents experienced so much inconvenience at 
the period of my former communications. 


Along the course of the Tavoy river, and also to the east of 
Tavoy, there are several fine thriving villages scattered over these 
extensive plains, which abound in that part of the province; the 
number of their inhabitants it would be difficult to state with ac- 
curacy, but they may probably amount to upwards of 5,000; this, 
with the population of the town, would give a total of upwards of 
12,000 for the whole province ; exceedingly trifling, it is true ; but, 
from the exuberant fertility of th: soil, they are enabled to raise a 
very large quantity of rice, and to pay without difficulty the trifling 
tax imposed by government, which is a certain proportion of the 
rice raised by them, payable either in money or produce, generally 
the former, in which case it is converted at a very moderate rate. 
On the same data, therefore, that our calculations of revenue were 
made in regard to the other province, we may suppose that the re- 
venue of Tavoy may amount to about a lac of rupees per annum, 
from cultivation alone, besides the revenue to be derived from other 
sources, and which may amount to a considerable sum more. 

As this province is retained with a very small force, and, from its 
natural advantages of situation, might be retained even with a 
smaller force still, the revenue may likely, in the course of a very 
short time, be able to cover all the expenses both civil and military ; 
and when we add to this, the extreme fertility of the soil, the supe- 
rior industry of the inhabitants, and the advantage which has been 
derived by the obtaining possession of an excellent harbour on this 
coast, which has often before afforded, and might again, if in other 
hands, afford shelter to enemies’ privateers, we can have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it is by far the most valuable of our acquisitions 
on this coast. 

So much for Tavoy. I shall, probably, in the course of a few weeks, 
have an opportunity of giving you the result of my observations on 
Mergui and Tennasserim ; but, in the meantime, I am sorry to find 
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that I must recur to the subject of my former letters, for the pur- 
pose of noticing a communication in your Pingo of the 6th of Feb- 
€ 


ruary, written by a resident in Molmain, for the kind purpose, as 
he asserts, of setting me right in some particulars. As most of 
these supposed errors, however, seem to exist only in his own ima- 
gination, I should not have thought it necessary to have made any 
reply, were it not that he appears anxious to put a perverse mis- 
construction upon statements which must appear clear even to the 
meanest capacity. 


For instance, can any thing be more preposterous than his ene 
deavouring to insinuate that the tenor of my letters affirmed, that 
all the casualties among the European troups in the cantonment of 
Molmain, during the last year, arose solely from the want of fresh 
provisions, vegetables, &c. Every one knows that a considerable 
number of these casualties must always occur in any tropical 
climate ; but the plain obvious tenor of my assertion was, that the 
climate of that province appeared to be better suited to the Euro- 
pean constitution than most climates within the tropics, but that 
owing to the privations already mentioned, the deaths and sickness 
were much greater in proportion than they otherwise would have 
been ; nor, indeed, should I have said so much, were it not that [ 
felt myself called upon to make such a remark, in order to esta- 
blish my first proposition as to the healthiness of the climate, which 
certainly could not have been considered very favourable to the 
European constitution, when between a fifth and sixth of the Euro- 
pean troops in it had died in the course of a twelyemonth. 


Did your correspondent really possess the sources of information 
he alludes to, and wish to invalidate my testimony on this head, I 
am surprised he did not at once state the exact number of the 
casualties for the year previous to the 17th December last, instead 
of saying that they did not amount to near the number stated by 
me. I can only assure him, that had he taken the trouble of 
informing himself on this subject, he would have found the num- 
ber I stated was perfectly correct, and he would not have betrayed 
his ignorance on a puint which he professedly admits he ought to 
be well informed of. Had he taken the same trouble of inquiring 
into the number of cases of scurvy in hospital in the months of 
November and December, he could never have asserted, that the 
troops were only without provisions for a few days, or that their 
health had not suffered in consequence of it. 


The only point which I can at all feel indebted to your corre- 
spondent, is for his able dissertations on the length, breadth, com- 
fort, and capacity of his bamboo barrack-rooms ; but he seems to 
forget that it was the materials, not the capacity of the barrack- 
rooms, which I had reprobated ; for he will find, on reference to my 
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first letter, that I allowed the men were at that period much better 
housed than their officers, which I neyer would have done had I 
supposed these buildings not sufficiently capacious. At this dis- 
tance, I am sorry I cannot verify the exactness of your correspon- 
dent’s measurement ; but as it is the only point on which he has 
been pleased to give any particulars, I shall suppose him to be cor- 
rect ; and it certainly will not appear strange, if, in the description 
of afi extensive province, I committed an error of a few feet in the 
length of a barrack-room, of which I had previously stated that I 
was only acasual observer, and of which I should never have taken 
any notice, had it not beeh for the purpose of showing of what 
materials even the public buildings there were composed. 


I should really wish to know what your correspondent, Mr. Double 
E., wishes me to inform you of in regard to that province, which he 
seems to think so highly abused. I have allowed it to be pictu- 
resque, healthy, and I will add extensive enough, even for all the 
surplus population of Ireland. Can I, with veracity, say more in its 
favour? No. I can only, therefore, account for your corre- 
spondent’s seeming hostility to statements which he must know to 
be substantially correct, by supposing that he is one of the happy 
few who share the loaves and fishes in the new cantonment, and 
who of course will have a great aversion to any one ‘ spying out 
the nakedness of the land’ as long as he can, like the canon in Gil 
Blas, ‘make himself rich by managing the affairs of the poor.’ 


M. D. 





SonnevT. 


In life's fair morn the bounding spirit strays, 
Delighted as it views, with kindling quick surprise, 
Each scene that bursts upon its wond'ring eyes. 

In manhood’s prime—in those few brightest days— 
The soul, capacious of intenser joy, 

Insatiate drinks at pleasure’s mantling fountain ; 
And from the ‘vantage of a cloud-capt mountain, 
The future and the past its busy thoughts employ. 
Ah! then it sees the dark profound abyss, 

And meditates the irremeable wave 

That parts us from a world beyond the grave ; 
Where only it can taste enduring bliss, 

For which it breathes unutterable sighs, 

And sure inherits when the body dies. 


Calcutta, July 3, 1828. 
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To the Editor of the Oriental Herald. 


Str, London, 15th December, 1828. 

In your last Number was inserted copies of certain accounts and 
, papers connected with the revenue and expenditure of the island of 
| Ceylon, as laid before Parliament at the close of the last session. 
These documents do not enable me to ascertain what is the precise 
expenditure of that colony, nor to judge to what extent retrenchment 
in that expenditure would under existing circumstances be expedient. 
It is notorious, however, that the establishment of Ceylon, both 
civil and military, has been greatly augmented since it became an 
appendage of the Crown, compared with what it was during the 
time when it was under the dominion of the East India Company ; 
nor am I aware on what grounds the transfer took place; but certain 
it is, that the consequence has been a large additional expenditure 
of the public money, without any corresponding advantage to the 
state, unless the patronage which it gave to the Treasury may be 
considered as a benefit sufficient to compensate it. 


up to the appvintment of the Honourable F. North, in October 
1798, the government of the island was exercised by the Governor 
in Council of Madras, and certainly with a very commendable de- 
gree of economy. 

A general-officer on the staff, whose pay and allowances did not 
exceed 40001. per annum, was placed there as commandant, by the 
government of Madras ; the whole civi! establishment of the island 
being also supplied from that Presidency, and, of course, without 
any expense whatever to the mother country. Ceylon has, however, 
been for nearly thirty years withdrawn from the rule of the East 
India Company, and administered by the Crown; and this change 
has naturally subjected that fine island to all the destructive 
consequences of that system which has for so long a period 
unhappily pervaded the colonial policy of Great Britain. A military 
governor, with a salary of upwards of 10,0001. per annum, exclusive 
of the pay of his rank and staff allowances, now burthens the co- 
lony, together with an expensive military staff, whilst the civil esta- 
blishment has been increased far beyond what is necessary for any 
useful purpose; and thus the whole resources of the colony are 
absorbed in maintaining these enormously expensive establishments, 
rendering it a heavy burden to the mother country, instead of yield- 
ing, as it ought, and would do, under proper management, a consi- 
derable excess of revenue over its expenditure, and which might be 
applied to the exigencies of the state, or, with more propriety, laid 
out in improving the condition of the island and its inhabitants, 
- Oriental Herald, Vol. 20. M 
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From the capture of Ceylon from the Dutch, in February 1796, 
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All this is sufficiently evinced by the simple fact, that Ceylon is now 
deeply involved in debt, whilst its expenditure exceeds its income by 
a sum of at least one hundred thousand pounds per annum. 


These matters will necessarily attract the notice of the Finance 
Committee, when it resumes its labours at the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, and they will find ample room for reduction, particularly in 
the Civil Establishment of the island; but as the appointment of 
civilians, (or writers, as they are termed,) for the island of Ceylon, 
forms a most important branch of ministerial patronage, it is very 
problematical to what extent the recommendations of the committee, 
to retrench and economize in that department, may be carried. 


Independent, however, of the considerations above noticed, the 
present state of Ceylon calls loudly for the immediate attention of 
government, That fine island has been, for years past, and is now, 
groaning under a military despotism, as destructive to its prosperity, 
as it is detrimental to the comfort and well being of its inhabitants, 
The advantages which, from situation and produce, it possesses, in 
such an eminent degree, as a place of trade, are thrown away, by 
the enactment of regulations, and the impost of inordinate duties, 
as foreign to the spirit of a sound commercial policy, as they are 
inconsistent with every principle of justice and common sense ; but 
to these, and other matters connected wit Ceylon, I shall take an 
early opportunity of drawing the public attention, through the 
medium of your very useful work, which I rejoice to find is now so 
extensively circulated, both in this country and throughout British 
India.—I am, sir, &c. 

Mexcaror. 





Esprronace or tHe Postr-Orrice Autnoriries In Inpra. 


Ar the last meeting of the India Proprietors, held at the India 
House, (of which a report will be found in another page,) Mr. 
Hume brought forward the subject of a recent order issued in In- 
dia to compel the writers of all letters put into the India post-offices 
to write their names and address on the outside of their letters, 
without which they would not be received or dispatched. The 
pretence put forth in that order is one of the most shallow that can 
be conceived. No such steps are taken in England, where the cor- 
respondence is ten times as extensive, and where people are continu- 
ally moving from place to place. The real object is undoubtedly 
to discover who are the individuals that send home letters to Oppo- 
sition Members of Parliament,—who those that correspond with the 
editors of English journals,—who those that forward statements 
to the advocates of free trade and opponents of monopoly in this 
country,—and who those that write news of any kind for the pub- 
lic journals in India. This practice has been often frequently men- 
tioned with reproach, by ourselves and others, at the India House ; 
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but it has been constantly denied to exist by the Directors, and 
others speaking on their behalf. We have it now, however, in an 
official shape ; and we therefore present it to our readers in all its 
naked deformity. It is as follows : 


‘ East India Post-Office. 


NOTICE. 

“It being a sranpinc rue of the General Post-Office, that the 
names of the senders of letters as well as those of the persons to 
whom they are directed, are to be regularly registered with the view 
of assisting to trace letters which may fail in reaching their desti- 
nations; the officiating Post-Master-General requests that all 
persons in sending their letters to the post will have the goodness to 
put their name on the paper or book which accompanies them : 
where books are used, the name being entered on the first sheet, 
or on the cover, will, of course, be sufficient. The above caution 
is given with a view to prevent the necessity which frequently now 
exists of returning letters to the senders, by which it occasionally 
happens that they miss the post for that day. 

J. E. Exxior, 
Officiating Post-Master-General, 
General Post-Office, April 12, 1828. 


ProcLAMATION TO PREVENT CoMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE 
In INpIA. 


Ar a moment like the present, when public attention is begin- 
ning to be awakened anew to the hardship and injustice of prevent- 
ing English settlers and traders in India from pursuing their com- 
mercial operations in the way most likely to be advantageous to 
themselves, we cannot refrain from re-publishing the following, 
from a previous Number of our work, in order to show our new 
readers (now largely increased) the spirit with which the Indian au- 
thorities regard every attempt to extend our commercial intercourse 
with that country. It is as follows : 


* Fort William, General Department, Aug. 4, 1826. 

‘It having come to the knowledge of Government that Euro- 
peans are in the habit of visiting the Upper Provinces in the pro- 
secution of commercial speculations, or for the temporary purpose of 
disposing of investments of goods, without having obtained the pre- 
vious permission of Government to proceed to the interior, notice 
is hereby given, that instructions will be issued to the magistrates 
of the several districts bordering on the rivers to stop all Euro- 
peans, whether British-born subjects or otherwise, and Americans, 
not being in the service of his Majesty, or in the civil or military 
service or employment of the Honourable Company, who may be 
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found in the interior, at a distance of ten miles from the Presidency, 
and unprovided with a passport. 

‘ Applications for passports are to be made in writing to the Se- 
cretary to Government in the General Department, and are to con- 
tain the following particulars :—1st, the name and occupation of the 
person applying ; 2d, the time of his arrival in India, and whether 
with or without a license from the Court of Directors ; 3d, the 
place or places to which the individual may be desirous of proceed- 
ing ; and 4thly, the general object of his journey. 

‘ By command of the Right Hon. the Vice-President in Council. 

*C. Lusuineron, 
‘ Chief Secretary to the Government.’ 


Here is anew sort of crime for a commercial people, like the 
English, to discover and denounce! In all other countries, a man 
who vested a large portion of his wealth in the manufactures of 
the parent state, and took them into the interior of a distant de- 
pendeney, or colony, to sell,—thereby benefiting the manufacturers 
by increasing the consumption of their goods abroad, and benefiting 
the colony itself by taking off its produce in return—in almost 
all countries such a man Would be considered a public benefactor ; 
but, in British India, he is regarded as a criminal, fit only to be 
seized and transported, without trial, for the mere offence of being 
found in the interior of a conquered province of his own country, 
selling the produce of his own industry, or the commodity pur- 
chased by his wealth! And this is called a Free Trade! ! Any 
man aay take his goods freely from England to either of the three 
great towns of India, Bombay, Madras, and Calcutta, to which 
we believe, the small settlement of Tellicherry, on the Malabar 
coast, has recently been added; but, unless he actually belongs 
to the crew or establishment of the ship that conveys him to India, 
he will be unable to reside for a single day on shore, even in these 
three towns, without being in the hourly commission of a misde- 
meanor at law, and liable to be seized and sent out of the country, 
as a felon, for having dared to commit the crime of being found in 
any part of the Company's territories, without their licence to re- 
side. Yet this is the ‘ Free Trade’ of India!! It is in vain to 
say, that any man who applies may get such licence ;—even were that 
true, no trade can be said to be free that cannot be carried on with- 
out the licence or permission of a particular body. But it is not 
true: individuals are every year refused permission to reside in 
India, and those who go away from this country with a licence are 
no better off when they get there than those who have none; since 
each may be equally transported, without trial, at the mere will and 
pleasure of the Ruler for the time being. Supposing, however, that 
residences in the three principal towns of India were not opposed, 
and that all who asked licences might get them, still, for all com- 
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mercial purposes, it must be clear that a free intercourse with the 
interior is indispensable to a free trade. The consumption of Eng- 
lish manufactures by the population of these three towns, which 
cannot be greater than one million in the whole, is but a speck in 
comparison with the hundred millions of which the interior is com- 
posed. What is wanted to make trade free, is a right for every 
English trader, not merely to land his goods at the sea-ports of 
India, and then return home, but to accompany, either in person, or 
by his own chosen or confidential agents, his investment into the 
heart of the country, there to make advantageous sales of his own 
commodities, and advantageous purchases of those with whom he 
exchanges them for the produce of the country. ‘he fact is, how- 
ever, that no man, as we see by this proclamation, whether he has 
the Company's licence to visit India or not, can dare to go ten miles 
from its metropolis, for the most innocent and honourable of all 
purposes, without being liable to be seized and sent back by any 
officer of the Company’s Government ; and that, supposing him to 
possess a passport for the purpose, if he should object to any of the 
numerous and vexatious imposts and exactions which he will meet 
with at every Company’s station on the way, still he is at the entire 
mercy of the parties making these exactions, as any refusal of en- 
tire submission would obtain him the character of a refractory sub- 
ject, and both his passport to visit the interior, and his licence to 
reside in the capital, being within the power of the Government to 
withdraw, without notice, or even a reason assigned, he might soon 
be instantly deprived of both, separated from his property, sent 
bound as a prisoner to Calcutta, and there kept in durance till he 
could be safely banished from the country, under the keeping of one 
of the Company's own trusty commanders. If this be the Free 
Trade of India—and we have not exaggerated a single feature of the 
case—what must be the ignorance, or the indifference, or the servi- 
lity of the merchants of England, to receive such a freedom of com- 
mercial intercourse as a boon from the Government of this country ? 
If they do not rouse themselves, to wipe out this stain from their 
independence, they ought never again to enjoy, for they will no 
longer deserve, the distinction of that proud appellative, the inde- 
pendent merchants of Great Britain. 
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Extracts or Recent Lerrers From Dirrerent Parts 
or Inp1a. 

{In this Department of our Journal, we shall be at all times happy to include portions of 
any Letters which may be communicated to us from authentic sources, whether from Cor- 
respondents in India, or persons residing in England, and in the habit of receiving Letters 
from the East- as it is only by a concentration of the information thus received through 
various channels, and bringing all the latest and most authentic intelligence before the 
reader in one point of view, that the general interests of political, commercial, and moral 
reform, are likely to be promoted. We invite such communications, therefore, from all! 


quarters for our pages.]—Ep 
Lerrers From BaneGav. 
Calcutta, July 17, 1828. 

The Cavalry regiments have been reduced to 400 men, and the 
Infantry regiments to 700. 

Lord Combermere has visited most of the military stations, and 
in his orders has expressed himself highly pleased with the zeal and 
energy he witnessed every where. In October next he proposes 
visiting Nusseerabad, Ajmere, Neemuch, Saugur, Keitah, and 
Allahabad, from thence to Benares and Gauzipoor, where he 
will embark for Dacea and Chittagong, and return to Calcutta in 
April or May. 

No commander-in-chief has ever made half the tour bis lordship 
has done: and if in his power he would ameliorate the situation 
of the Company's officers, who are heart-broken at the want of ad- 
vancement. 

There are, in the Company's army, officers who have been up- 
wards of thirty-two years a captain, and of that twenty years a 
field officer, without any prospect of rising to a higher grade than 
lieutenant-colonel. 

In 1814, the Duke of York passed what is a most degrading 
order for military men, namely, that no Compayy’s officer should 
be promoted to the rank of colonel. The Court of Directors ac- 
quiesced in that, and never have made the least exertion to obtain 
fair military rank for the oflicers of their army. 

One of the wretched consequences of that oversight, or careless 
conduct of the Court of Directors is, that when full colonels of his 
Majesty's service come out to India, lieutenant-colonels of regi- 
ments, and all Company's officers, however old, are superseded by 
them ; and many of these King’s officers were not born when some 
of the Company's officers, who are superseded by them, had their 
commissions. Instead of the Company's officers being considered 
as soldiers of the state, and having their share in that army rise, 
to which their long and faithful services entitle them, they are 
passed by on almost all services of importance, superseded by their 
juniors in the King’s, and considered mere servants of an establish- 
ment in Leadenhall-street. 

In addition to that mortification and supercession by King's offi- 
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cers, the Company's officers are superseded in society by every boy 
in the Civil service. When will this humiliating and heart-breaking 
system cease? Is there no Director in the East India House, who 
has been in the army, and yet retains a little regard for his less for- 
tunate companions in arms left in India? Will not these officers 
for once attend to the interests and honour of the Company's offi- 
cers, now, by the reductions ordered, likely to be still longer in ob- 
taining their promotions ?’ 

Surely this is not a fit condition for the Company's higher offi- 
cers, and we cannot but think, that ifthe military Directors feel 
any thing like gratitude to the service they have left, they ought to 
make an effort to alter it. It is true there are military officers now 
Directors in Leadenhall-street, who obtained high rank without ever 
doing duty with their corps, and who must be necessarily strangers 
to the high feelings of men who have been a long life with their 
corps in the field, and who have shared the danger of war, and the 
tedium of peace. But it is to be hoped that the Duke of Welling- 
ton at least, who knows the value of the Company's officers in India, 
will take these circumstances into his consideration, and afford that 
relief which the Court of Directors will not exert themselves to ob- 
tain for their brave and meritorious officers in India. 


We have heard, indeed, that the Duke of Wellington, when com- 
mander-in-chief, was much disposed, as far as he could, to assist 
in raising the old lieutenant-colonel-commandants of regiments 
from the humiliating situation in which they are placed. But what 
can be expected from a stranger, when the Court of Directors aban- 
don the interests of their veteran servants who have fought and bled 
in their service? ’ 

I should like to put this question to be answered by the Court 
as a body, or individually. Have the Court of Directors ever thus 
neglected their own interest in negociation with his Majesty's Go- 
vernment ?* 





The following letter, originally addressed to the Editor of ‘ The 
Bengal Hurkaru,’ who, apprehensive of having his Paper sappressed, 
or himself transported without trial, if he ventured to print it, re- 
turned it with this explanation to the writer,—has been sent to us 
for publication in England; and as we have no fears of arbitrary 
suppression or arbitrary transportation here, we give it a place in 
our pages. 

Sir,—Your Paper of the 8th has informed us of the heavy re- 
mittances this year by the Indiamen to Leadenhall-street ; and it is 
some consolation to us, who know so little of what is doing in the 





* We have heard, since the receipt of the above, that the Company’s 
officers are to be promoted to the rank of full colonels, and we shall 
shall be pleased to see the orders promulgated. 
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great city, to hear that the rigid economy, which is the order of the 
day, and the effects of which we wofully felt last month, springs 
from so good a motive ; and that what has been thus taken from 
our necessities is gone to meet the necessities of our Honourable 
Masters at home. 


It must be truly gratifying to the Army that they have been 
thought worthy to bear so large a portion in this good cause. You 
well know, Mr. Editor, that the ‘ pay proper’ for January, of 
every description of European soldier, has been, under the operation 
of the Vice-President’s Orders, of 28th September last, retained in 
the Treasury, instead of going, as it was ever wont to do, into the 
empty pockets of the hungry soldiers last month. 

This pay proper of the Army for one month, amounts, for officers 
alone, to near 24 lacs of rupees, (see statement A subjoined,) and, 
including non-commissioned and warrant officers, may be estimated, 
it is said here, at about three lacs, contributed by the Bengal Army 
alone to the necessities of the state. 

How very considerate it was in the noble Vice-President, while 
at the helm of state, timely to secure to his followers so large a share 
in so honourable a cause. For though the ostensible cause of that 
Order, as declared on the face of it, was for avoiding the inconveniences 
of the present system, and for the purpose of simplifying the system 
of accounts ; yet it is manifest this would have been as easily attained, 
and with much more satisfaction to the Army, but for the honour 
thus substituted of contributing to the necessities of their Honour- 
able Masters, ky the issue of the ‘ pay proper’ for January, and 
the ‘ allowances proper’ for January, both in February, when both 
are in arrear, instead of in March, as now, when it is two months 
in arrear. For observe, that, though ‘ pay proper’ was drawn in 
advance, it was never paic till it was in arrears ; but such an arrange- 
ment would have deprived the Army of the proud honour it now 
enjoys : and instead of one-fourth of their allowances remaining in 
the Treasury to go to their Honourable Masters, three-fourths must 
have been drawn therefrom: a difference of about twelve lacs of 
rupees freight to the Indiamen. Had simplification of accounts 
alone been the object, it must also have occurred to his lordship 
how essentially it would have contributed to so desirable an end, to 
order the payment of the Army in Sicca, instead of Sonaut rupees ; 
but this would have lost the Army their present gratifying distinc- 
tion. They, short-sighted mortals, would have had it so ; but for- 
tunately their destinies were in more provident hands, 

Equally grateful must the offices of pay and audit feel to be 
thus relieved from the arduous and intricate calculations which half 
a century’s practice had not familiarised them to. 

The poor civilians, unlucky men, had no such provident guardian 
watching their interests, nor any such troublesome fractions to com- 
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pute. Theirs are in even thousands, 30, 40, 50, 60, and all Siceas 
too; easily written, easily received, and so easily spent, that they have 
none to spare, nor fractions to knock off. The Army are used to 
privations : it is nothing to them to lose a fourth of their income : 
only an extra pinch or two. A curry, instead of a leg of mutton, 
brandy and water, and a segar, instead of beer and hookah, half 
allowance of tea and sugar, and such extravagant luxuries. It is 
nothing in so good a cause; and long will they bear a grateful re- 
collection of their considerate patron. 


Another consoling reflection arising out of this pleasing affair 
to the Army is, the certainty that nothing more can be required from 
them, until, at least, all other servants have been called upon for 
one-fourth of their income as the Army has been. After the late 
munificent donation, which has bled them till they have no blood 
more to lose, they must be suffered to gest ; and those who have not 
been cut, may tremble when the Indi: umen return again to be freighted 
with their allowances ; but the Army, cut to the very quick already, 
must be let alone. 

Ecomer. 


Statement A—( Referred to above.) 


89 Colonels or Commandants of Artillery, Engineers, and 
Infantry, 10 rupees per day. .......0cceceeceececees 26,700 O 
10 Ditto Cavalry, 133 rupees per day.................... 3,975 0 
10 Lieutenant-Colonels ditto, 10-4-4 ditto.............. . 3,081 4 
89 Ditto Artillery, Engineers, and Infantry, 8 ditto........ 21,360 0 
89 Majors ditto ditto ditto, WHEMO ii i citicvietes ..-. 16,020 0 
10 Ditto Cavalry, 7-12-2 ditto..... Swadede wo 2,327 2 
60 ¢ Japtains and Surgeons ditto, 5-15-8 8 ditto scecoes (RG of 
78 Ditto and ditto Artillery and Engineers, 4- 10-8... cesce SOS OC 
456 Ditto and ditto Infantry, i bine 54,720 0 

143 1st Lieutenants and Assistant- Surge ons, Artillery and Ey n- 
gineers, 2-6.. PEERY Fy 10,188 12 
836 Lieutenant and Assists vnt- Surgeo ons ; Infantry, iictsad Se -€ 
110 Ditto and ditto Cavalry, 3-10-4............ teccees A 4 
50 Cornets, 3-3 10.. bis ervey rl 
65 2d Lieutenants, Artille ry and Ei ngine ers, Riccdiaiveod= (Sie € 
380 Ensigns, 1-9-7...........0... 5 Weill ard aad be oda @ Wad i 


237,833 6 
Besides warrant and non-commissioned officers and privates. 





Letters From Mapnras. 


Madras, June 15, 1828. 

I cannor resist the inclination to enclose you a copy of ‘ The 
Madras Gazette’ of yesterday's date, in which you will see columns 
from which our censor of the press has cut out all the discussion of 
the Editor on the change of the Ministry in England ; and the 
Editor has, accordingly, sent out his paper half filled with asterisks 
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or stars, to indicate the quantity of matter thus suppressed. He be- 
gan his leading article thus : 


The various appointments consequent on the change of the 
Ministry at home appear to be all completed ; and the several indi- 
viduals who have parts to perform in this Ministerial farce, have 
taken possession of their respective departments, and exhibit in 
their countenances those external signs of satisfaction and content, 
which we may suppose reigns within, and the good understanding 
which prevails without. But,as we have said all along, we have neither 
faith in the efficiency of the present arrangement, nor can we view 
it as of any durability. If the present Cabinet live to the age of 
the late Premier's, it will be in a state of weakness and debility, 
which will render every exertion unavailing and ineffectual.’ 

All the rest, to the extent of two columns, is struck out; so that 
our new Governor, Mr. Lushington, seems to go beyond all his 
predecessors in his care over the press, interdicting it from speak- 
ing freely even on matters so remote, and so much belonging to 
history, as events occurring in England, and, of course, long passed 
away before we hear of their existence at Madras. But thus it is, 
when interest rather than merit leads to the choice of men for high 
stations, and when those who have nothing but their subservience 
to the Ministry to recommend them, are rewarded by high stations. 


A miserable creature of this second-rate order is provided for by 
an appointment to a government in India, and comes to rule 
over many millions, with the little-minded official insolence 
of a man used to conspire with the Solicitor to the Treasury to 
put down the press wherever it were possible, and accustomed 
to look on every difference of opinion as lese majesté towards 
the powers that be. That such a man should hate and persecute 
the party of his predecessor, Sir Thomas Munro, is, perhaps, the 
very best thing that can be said in favour of that rapacious and de- 
solating system of government. He has arbitrarily turned out Mr. 
Hill, the Chief Secretary, an advocate for Sir Thomas Munro’s sys- 
tem, and illegally turned out his immediate predecessor from Coun- 
cil, Mr. Greme, acting Governor after Sir Thomas Munro's death, 
and a partisan of the system. Mr, Hill was got rid of because 
Mr. Lushington suspected him of being inclined to aid and abet the 
opinions and minutes of Mr. Graeme, which were bad enough to be 
sure, but ought to be overturned by argument, not by persecution. 
Mr. Greme, as a fractional portion of the Council, ‘one and indivisible,’ 
and having an independent vote, had as good a right to the official 
aid of the Secretary as the President of the Council; the more so, 
as Mr. Graeme himself had so recently filled the chair. Mr. Hill had 
a full right to think with either party of his masters at the Council 
Board, and his official services were always rendered with perfect 
fairness and official prompitude. But the old Treasury hack could 
not get rid of his Whitehall ideas, that ‘the First Lord’ is all in 
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all, and the young suckling statesmen mere cyphers—‘ a breath had 
made them,’ &c. In this spirit not only did he kick out the secre- 
tary, (who holds the censorship as in commendum ;) but he algo 
sent the senior councillor to the right-about, on the shallow pretext 
that he had completed his period of five years ‘ servitude * in Council. 
Nothing can be more illegal than this act and its alleged reason, 
and so the Supreme Governor has distinctly enough intimated. The 
Members of Council in India hold their offices for no specific time, 
but during pleasure, precisely with the governors or commanders of 
the forces. It is time that the Court of Directors had intimated its 
intention, as a general rule, to allow each individual to have only 
five years of the ‘ good thing ;’ and they have, in a great majority 
of cases, commissioned a new or a provisional councillor to step in 
at the end of the five years; while, on the other hand, they have 
not unfrequently suffered Members of Council to remain some years 
more than the usual period, as in the cases of Mr. Adam, Mr. Dow- 
deswell, and others. As no precedent can be found for the violent 
act of converting the usage of the Court of Directors into a Pride's 
Purge to get rid of dissentients, Mr. Lushington forgets that he is 
only primus inter pares, and not premier among cyphers. 
Madras, June 3, 1828, 

A dreadful murder was committed at Nagpoor on the 11th of 
last month ; the sufferer, a harmless German, superintendant of the 
band there, and remarkable for his generally inoffensive manners 
and peaceable conduct. It appeared that the unfortunate man had 
been fast asleep in his cot, where his head was severed at one blow 
from his body ; the head was found placed on a table in the hall, the 
body remaining in the bed; plunder did not seem to have been the 
object of the perpetrators, for nothing was missing from the pre- 
mises ; no trace nor clue could be obtained to lead to any discovery, 
nor can the most distant motive be assigned for the act. 


A report has been in circulation during some time past, that we 
are to have a second police office established here, and there could 
be no act of service rendered the public, that would be more accept- 
able, or is more required. Mr. Elliot, who acted with so much 
credit to himself, and benefit to the public during our police superin- 
tendant’s absence last year, has been named as superintendant of the 
projected new establishment, and into fitter hands it certainly could not 
go. The present police office, though centrically enough situated and 
convenient in some respects, is much too far from Fort St. George and 
Black Town, and it is well known, in consequence of its great distance, 
many individuals, rather than go there from Black Town to prose- 
cute petty offences, allow the depredators to escape altogether. In 
so straggling a place as Madras, it would be impossible to fix on a 
spot eligible for all parties; but a situation somewhere near the 
beach would be more generally beneficial than any other that can 
be named ; and it would certainly be a great convenience to an infi- 
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nite number of the inhabitants, who at present forego many prose- 
cutions rather than waste their time in going to and from our pre- 
sent police office, where they are often detained waiting for hours 
till their cause comes to a hearing, and then frequently remanded to 
the following day. 


—— 


Madras, July 2, 1828. 

The last month has been one of more gaiety and life than is 
usual here, it is the season we are accustomed to look for the ar- 
rival of the Honourable Company's regular ships, and two of them 
have reached this, viz., the Macqueen, Captain Walker; and the 
William Fairlie, Captain Blair; they had tolerably fair passages, 
having left the Downs the beginning of March : the latter ship 
brought out Mrs. Lushington, the sister-in-law of our right 
honourable Governor, and a host of fair damsels, who, although 
not of Mrs. Lushington’s family, were fortunate in being in the 
ship with her, as the greatest harmony prevailed throughout the 
voyage, and all the passengers are loud in their praises of the excel- 
lent Captain Blair. Unfortunately matters went not so smoothly 
in the Macqueen ; much misunderstanding having arisen between 
Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B. lieutenant-colonel of his Majesty's 
4lst regiment, who commanded the troops on board, and the cap- 
tain and other officers of the ship: the matter is now undergoing 
an investigation before a military Court of Inquiry. The captain 
of the ship has preferred a long string of charges against the K.C.B. ; 
but it seems doubtful if the case be proved, The other ship, the 
Lord Lowther, has not yet made her appearance. All the three ves- 
sels have large reinforcements of troops on board for his Majesty's 
regiments on this establishment. 


The month was also rendered auspicious by the arrival of his 
Excellency Lord William Bentinck, Governor-General of India, 
with Lady Bentinck, and suite. His Majesty's ship Undaunted, Capt. 
Clifford, C.B., arrived here on the morning of Saturday the 21st of 
June, having the above distinguished persons on board. On coming 
to an anchor, she was saluted by nineteen guns from Fort St. 
George, and with the like number from his Majesty's ship Success, 
then in the Roads, which salutes were returned from the Undaunted. 
The chief secretary to government, and the principal personal staff 
of our right honourable Governor, proceeded on board, to congra- 
tulate his lordship on his arrival, and ascertain his pleasure as to 
landing, &c. His lordship’s wish was, that this should be as unos- 
tentatious as possible ; the party accordingly landed at 2 p.m. oppo- 
site to the Sea Custom-house, where carriages were in waiting to 
convey them to government-house, escorted by a party of the 
body guard. Notwithstanding the strictness of the notice, a great 
concourse of Europeans and Natives had assembled. His lordship 
and family attended divine service next day at St. George’s church ; 
and, during their stay here, which was prolonged until the 28th, his 
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lordship and Lady Bentinck received the congratulations of their 
numerous friends at this Presidency, and several select parties were 
given at government-house. His lordship received and returned a 
visit from his highness the Nabob ; and Lady Bentinck visited the 
Female Asylum, of which she had once been lady patroness, and 
expressed herself highly gratified at the prosperous appearance of 
the institution. Report says, her ladyship is zealously devoted to 
the cause of Christianity, and has brought out many thousands of 
religious tracts to distribute amongst the natives of India, a large 
supply of which she left with some of the pious clergymen of 
Madras. (Query.—May not Lord Mandeville’s host of tracts have 
got out to India with this supply?) Lord W. Bentinck, previous 
to his embarkation, was waited upon by an immense assemblage of 
Natives, and presented with a congratulatory address, in which es- 
pecial reference was made to his former happy government here ; to 
which his lordship made a flattering reply.* Report says, the 
Governor-General is to visit this again in the course of the next 
year. Lady Bentinck was rather indisposed for a day or two 
during her residence at government-house here. 


On the 10th, the Hon. James Tayler, Esq., was sworn in, and 
took his seat, as a member of council, under the usual salute, in 
room of our late acting-governor, the Hon. H. S. Graeme, Esq., 
whose period of service as a member had expired ; and he is, in 
consequence, now out of employ, the other two situations which he 
held, viz., President of the Board of Revenue, and of the Board for 
the College and Public Instruction, having been filled, the latter by 
the Hon. J. H. D. Ogilvie, Esq., member of council, and the former 
by the Hon. James Tayler, Esq., who has just succeeded to the seat 
in council. ‘The ex-Governor’s interest is evidently now on the 
wane ; for, since his removal from council, his nephew, a lieutenant 
in the fifth regiment of Native Cavalry, whom he-had last year 
appointed assistant-resident in Mysore, has been removed from that 
situation, and a civilian appointed to it. 

The weather throughout the month has been pretty seasonable, 
although at times the land winds blew very severely, the thermo- 
meter varying from 96 to 100 in the shade. Few casualties have 
recently occurred, nor is there much disease prevalent. A highly- 
respected old medical officer died here this morning—Ebenezer 
Browne, Esq., M.D., inspector of hospitals, his Majesty's service. 
Dr. Browne had not been many years here ; but, since his arrival, 
he has been much esteemed, and his death is greatly deplored. 

At the quarterly criminal sessions, held two days ago, no case of 
importance came before the court ; the whole business was finished 
in one day. 

There has been mutiny and strike amongst our boatmen; for some 





* We have given this Address in another place. 
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days during the month not a single man of them would work, and 
the greatest possible inconvenience was the consequence ; one ship 
had troops from England to land, but could not effect it; many 
passengers, who had landed a day previous, were without their lug- 
gage; and every thing connected with the shipping was at a stand. 
The master-attendant, and others connected with them, used all 
their exertions to induce the unruly tribe to return to their work, 
but to no purpose ; they insisted on some increase being made to 
their pay, which has always been considered as very inadequate to 
the labour they perform ; and this being at last granted to them, to 
work they went, and things are now restored to a better state. 





Madras, July 19, 1828. 

Since the beginning of the month, the honourable Company's 
ship, Lord Lowther, has reached this, as have several free traders 
from England, tending to enliven us a little. The General Palmer 
sails to-morrow with a good many passengers. It is upwards of 
two months now since any vessel left this for England. 

At the public ball held at the beginning of the month, there was 
a grand display of beauty and fashion, many of the belles who had 
recently arrived shone there in great brilliancy. The weather, 
which early in the month was extremely oppressive, underwent a 
delightful change about a week ago, when we were visited by a 
thunder-storm, accompanied by a good deal of rain; it had an ex- 
traordinary effect on the tetperature of the air, the thermometer 
having fallen from 94 to 78 in one hour, 

Our ex-Governor, Mr. Graeme, has gone round to Calcutta; 
report says he had a long interview with the Governor-General 
when here, who invited him to come round, and held out a hope to 
him of his being employed in some high confidential situation under 
the Supreme Government of Bengal. 

A general court-martial assembled in Fort St. George on Monday 
last the 14th, for the trial of Sir E. K. Williams, K.C.B., Lieutenant- 
Colonel of his Majesty's 41st regiment, on charges preferred against 
him, by Captain Wallney of the honourable Company's ship 
Macqueen : Major-General Sir John Doveton, K.C.B., is president 
of the court ; he is at present indisposed, and the court adjourned. 

An elegant new church, which has just been finished at St. Tho- 
mas’s Mount, was opened for divine service on Sunday last, by the 
venerable the archdeacon. The rev. gentleman held his primary 
visitation of the clergy here at St. George's church on the 14th, 
and is now about starting on a tour to the northward ; he is extremely 
popular at the presidency, and, from the zeal he displays, reminds us 
much of the ever-to-be-lamented prelate who first introduced him 
here. A sermon is to be preached to-morrow in St. Andrew's kirk by 
the Rev. Alexander Webster, and a collection made in aid of the fund 
for erecting a kirk at the Cape of Good Hope : it was to have taken 
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place last Sunday, but was postponed on account of the indisposi- 
tion of our right honourable Governor. The same cause, it is also 
said, has induced him to put off a tour he was about to undertake 
throughout the Carnatic and Mysore countries, and to the Neil- 
gherry Hills. 


Letrrers rrom Bompay. 
Bombay, I4th July, 1828. 

I am sure you will be glad to hear that Bombay is no longer that 
‘ turbulent settlement’ which you so justly designated it some two 
or three years ago. ‘ Our beloved head’ is gone to Europe, so is 
Sir Ralph Rice; Mr. Norton, late Advocate-General, has been re- 
moved to Madras ; Mr. Warden is out of Council, and rapidly sink- 
ing, indeed, I may say, has already sunk, into that state of insigni- 
ficance which is his natural element. ‘The places of these worthies 
have been supplied by men who, so far as we have yet been enabled 
to judge of them, seem able and willing to discharge their public 
duties with credit to themselves and satisfaction to the community. 


Our new Governor, Sir John Malcolm, is a man of great urbanity 
of manner, possessing much general and local information, which 
he imparts with a degree of readiness and candour that can- 
not fail to be pleasing to those around him. He is also friendly to 
the natives, and disposed to do justice to all; but, notwithstanding 
all this, he will be unpopular with many here, and more particularly 
so with the gentlemen of the civil service, as upon him has devolved 
the insidious task of cutting and curtailing some of the enormous 
allowances which were added to the salaries and establishments of 
the civilians by his predecessor, and to which Mr. Elphinstone was 
indebted for his popularity with that branch of the service. It, how- 
ever, has done them no good ; for, whilst he increased their income, 
he set an example of such waste and extravagance in his own style 
of living, and so openly countenanced it in others, that the addi- 
tional allowances, great as they were, did not enable the civilians to 
keep pace with the increased expenses which they naturally incurred 
in imitating the example set them at government-house, where 
unlimited profusion and expense were the order of the day; and 
thus a most serious and lasting injury has been entailed upon the 
service, very many of the members of it being irrecoverably involved 
in debt, after enjoying incomes of from three to five thousand pounds 
per annum for a series of years ! 


Our new judge, Sir John Grant, is evidently a man of superior 
talent, though, as I have been told, not very eminent as a lawyer ; 
he is, however, an upright and independent judge, and, in private 
society, a most agreeable man. In short, the late changes have 
restored harmony to a settlement that has been for years torn by 
faction and discord, and much good even has emanated from these 
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seeming evils, as we have now that great palladium of liberty, an 
independent court of justice ; a blessing for which we cannot be too 
thankful, and for which we are greatly indebted to our excellent 
Chief Justice, Sir Edward West, who, with a degree of firmness that 
does him infinite credit, repelled the many attempts that were 
openly and secretly made, for the first few years after his arrival, to 
subvert his authority as a judge, and to lower the dignity of the 
King’s Court ; but these attempts, notwithstanding they were sup- 
ported, and, in some cases, I fear, originated, by those whose high 
official situations ought to have dictated a very different line of con- 
duct, ha¥e nevertheless ended, as might have been foreseen, in the 
discomfiture of the faction by which they were countenanced, and in 
giving to the natives of this part of India, at least, a degree of con- 
fidence in the administration of justice by his Majesty's court here, 
which they assuredly never felt before. 

The Bar, I am happy to say, is also highly respectable both in 
talent and conduct ; and that these advantages inay long be con- 
tinued to us, is my most sincere wish. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE VARIOUS JOURNALS oF THE EASTERN WORLD. 


(We have always been extremely anxious to place before the English reader, in this de- 
partment of our labours, such selections from the public papers of Bengal, Madras, Bombay, 
Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, and other parts of the East, as were least likely to meet their eye 
through the daily papers of England; and also such as had the most direct bearing on the 
great object we have most at heart, namely, the effecting those political, commercial, and 
moral changes in the system of our intercourse with India, and our relations with the inha- 
bitants of the East, which all good men must desire. Whatever can conduce to this will al- 
ways, if within the limits of our space, find a ready insertion in our pages.]—Ep. 


The Trade of Penang. 
8 


Tue customary routine of commercial speculation pursued from 
hence at the present season does not, we regret to say, promise fa- 
vourably this year, owing to several unforeseen and untoward cir- 
cumstances, One of them is the great scarcity, or total want, of 
salt upon the Coromandel coast, attributable to serious damages 
sustained by the golahs (salt heaps) during the late hurricane, to an 
extent that threatens a dearth of the article in Calcutta, and occasions 
a consequent absence of a principal portion of our export and barter 
cargo for the west coast of Sumatra. Another great drawback and 
cause of loss is the uncommonly low prices to which country piece 
goods have fallen there ; and a third, and not less serious obstacle to 
the success of India merchants in that quarter, is the constant and 
numerous resort of American traders to the ports of that coast ; to 
which, we understand, profiting by the wise restrictions upon Bri- 
tish commerce in this country, they now bring large quantities of 
fire-arms, gunpowde r, and other warlike stores, with a plentiful sup- 
ply of Turkish opium, as articles of advantageous barter ; while they 
are seldom deficient of so many Spanish dollars as will assist in put- 
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ting off their merchandise at good prices and serve to close their 
bargains. When the schooner Commerce left the coast, there were 
five American ships loading there, three with pepper, and two (at 
Padang) with coffee. Three other vessels, belonging to the same 
owners as those we have just alluded to, were daily expected there 
from Salem. It appears, however, that prices were very little, if at 
all, more favourable to them upon the coast than they would have 
been here, as high as 64, and not less than 6 drs. cash, and 64 in 
barter, haying been paid for pepper after considerable delay ; while 
the price here has never lately exceeded, and seldom risen to, 64 
dollars ; and, comparing the important difference between the in- 
convenience and delay, the proverbial sickness and loss of buman 
life attendant upon discharging and reloading a ship on the west 
coast of Sumatra, with the ease, facility, and security, with which 
the same may be done in our port, there may be little further proof 
required of the great value of this species of barter to those who are 
admitted to its enjoyment, and of the manifest obligation of the 
United States to our most provident rulers at home, who, at a period 
when commerce is, as it were, struggling to keep its head above 
water, thus suffer their own countrymen to be almost wholly ex- 
cluded from a participation in one of the most profitable sources of 
Eastern trade ; because an old engagement, once salutary, no doubt, 
but long since become useless, prohibits English ships from carrying 
to native ports any description of store or munition of war, while 
every foreigner may supply them at pleasure ; thereby enhancing 
the value of his intercourse to the purchasers as well as to himself, 
and leaving so few articles of trade to the English speculator, that 
the latter ust always compete under great disadvantage, and be 
ultimately obliged to desist. It would be a matter of curious in- 
quiry, not very difficult to be ascertained, the extent to which Ame- 
ricans and other foreigners trade to India and China in articles pro- 
hibited to the English, most of them of English manufacture ; and 
which, since their importation cannot be prevented, might, with less 
infringement upon the object of prohibition, be brought out in Eng- 
lish ships undisguisedly, than in those of foreign states, of which 


no account can be exacted Penang Register. 
American Trade in the Straits of Malacca. 


The operation of that part of the treaty of 1815, which confines 
the American trade with our Eastern dominions to Caleutta, Madras, 
Bombay, and Penang, is sometimes, in the case of Singapore, in- 
geniously avuided by Americans who touch here, and, having or- 
dered a cargo to be sent over to Rhio, proceed immediately to that 
portsto receive it on board. An instance of this has occurred with- 
in these few days in the American brig Padang, which arrived from 
Manilla for a cargo, intending to proceed with it to America. She 
could neither land nor ship goods, for that would have been a breach 
of the treaty, which was to be religiously observed; but she landed 
Oriental Herald, Fol. 20 N 
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a supercargo, and immediately sailed for Rhio. A quantity of 
sapan-wood, pepper, and such other articles as were required, was 
speedily purchased, and despatched in boats for Rhio; but the su- 
pereargo having some fears about seizure, would not pay the dollars 
in Singapore, but requested the house from whom the merchandise 
was purchased, to send an agent to accompany him in a boat, to 
whom, as soon as they got beyond the limits of Singapore, he 
would pay the money. A person was accordingly sent, and mid- 
way between this and Rhio the dollars were hone stly paid down. 

The prohibition which renders manceuvrings of this kind necessary, 
is much to be regretted. Were the Americans allowed to trade here, 
Singapore would speedily become, in a greater degree than hitherto, 
a depot for the produce of Sumatra and other neighbouring coun- 
tries, and the Americans, instead of lingering for months upon the 
west coast collecting cargoes of pepper and other produce, would 
gladly visit this port, where they could be supplied without trouble 
or waste of time, at very trifling advance in price. For these 
cargoes they would, in general, give dollars in exchange ; a mode 
of payment which would tend greatly to remove an inconvenience 
which the settlement has experienced ever since its foundation, 
namely, a scarcity of the circulating medium, so great, that almost 
all mercantile transactions are here carried on in the way of barter. 
The Americans, if admitted here, would be among our most useful 
visitors, and we therefore earnestly hope, that the disability under 
which they at present lie, will one of these days be removed. 


The Padang had on board a large quantity of Peruvian dollars, 
which are unfortunately not liked here, for no reason, however, 
that we can understand except their novelty. In point of weight, 
they exceed the Spanish dollar by about the weight of half a dollar 
in a hundred ; but as these are new, and the Spanish dollars, in ge- 
neral, are old, and have lost by friction, this may account for the dif- 
ference. There is nothing alleged against the goodness of the silver 
in the Peruvian dollars, but they are not received into the treasury 
here; and in the bazar they will only pass at a considerable dis- 
count. We fear that the letters which the Malacca memorial pro- 
poses should be written to the neighbouring Rajahs to promote, as 
far as possible, the circulation of American dollars, will fail whilst 
Government shuts its own treasury against them. To remove all 
doubt about the value of the coins of Mexico and the states of South 
America, it would be doing a general service if Government would 
address letters to the British consuls in these new states, requiring 
such information as may be necessary, which, we doubt not, would 
be cheerfully furnished.—Singapore Chronicle. 

A Dialogue on the Subject of Monopoly. 

Bengal.—lI would not mind the monopolies at which we are forced 
to work for next to nothing, because trade is ruined ; but I wish 
salt was cheaper and better. 
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Madras.—Even with forced labour our monopolies are abandon- 
ed, except where the bayonet shoves the doze down our own throats; 
the arrack, beetle leaf and tobacco, are so very bad that their high 
price is but the inferior grievance. 

Bombay.—Our salt is so cheap that it won't pay to adulterate it, 
but we cant make any thing of it, and even our ships are often 
baulked of a freight by Bengal’s very severe monopoly of the article. 

Muscat.—I wish that Bengal would receive more of our fine 
rock salt. 

Bencoolen.—The Company's own possession is now eased of her 
pepper planting services. We only fear the corruption of our morals 
because she * no longer gets all the profit on our opium. 

Malay.—I wish Madras would either house salt against wet sea- 
sons, or else supply us at a price which would allow us to keep upa 
stock. 

China.—I wish the Company would allow those who made good 
opium to sell it to us for a high price ; now, every one tries who 
can pass the worst. 

Europe.—I wish you would bring to Canton teas like those of 
Kiachtar. 

China,—At Kiachtar each Russian merchant buys for himself, 
but at Canton the English Company will not pay for good, and we 
know she must take it let it be ever so bad. It is the snuggest trade 
of the world. 

England.—But for laws which forbid to taste our own leaves, 
some would have rivalled the dear trash. 

Russia.—The tea of Canton is about equal to the second hand tea- 
leaves of Kiachtar. 

Economist.—Such must ever be the effect of monopoly. 

Free Trade.—Then monopolies ought to be abandoned. 

Free Press.—I TT 

Revenue.—Silence ! 

Free Press.—Hear reason, Sir. Ultimately it would improve the 
revenue. 

Company.—Ultimately! 1833! 

Mankind.—Yes, 1833, your wars and monopolies will cease. 

Elizabeth.—Suspicious of every monopoly, I incorporated the 
Company only for fifteen years, and that not positively. 

Company.—The Stuarts were not so over nice about monopolies, 
and Canning is dead. 








* The Natives have an idea (how derogatory!) that the Company 
is a rich old woman. Is it to this the writer refers when he puts the Com- 
pany in the feminine gender ?—Ep. 
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Charles the Martyr.—Elizabeth and Canning can never die. Time 
and death serve them. Wisdom is their prerogative, Justice their 
charter. 

Company.—I am two hundred and thirty years old, and have never 
enjoyed one day of health or peace. 


Monopoly.- [I reign; but prosperity only serves to agvrravate 
my palsy - bloating the right side and withering the left 
Excise.—You dead load.—you careless dealer,—you avaricious 


monster,—you suspicious tyrant,—you restrictive ruler,.—you com 
pulsory purchaser and seller! people prefer my taxes to your ac- 
commodations and charities. 

Mankind.—Monopoly’s touch palsies us all, and checks our exer 
tions. She also spoils every article that she deals in. Wars, Ex 


cise, let us earn all we cat ind let us buy ot the be st Be nodal 
Chronicle. 
Indifference of the Press in Englund to Indian dffairs. 


‘The indifference of the London press to the affairs of this country 
has often been a subject of animadversion here. The ‘ John Bull 
of India rejoices at it. This is worthy of remark, because it in- 
structs us in the value of that « mpty vaunt of certain great men and 
their thick-and-thin defenders, that they never desired to shun the 
scrutiny of public opinion—ezercised at the distance, however, of 
14,000 miles, through its legitimate organ, the press of England ! 
No: they well knew that they had nothing to fear from such a 
source! So much so, that one editor of a London paper did not 
hesitate to affirm, that if all India were in flame of revolt, no portion 
ot a parliamentary debate would be omitted to insert the intelli- 
gence ; and he might have gone further and included a prize-fight 
or a police-report, for each of these subjects is honoured with a 
larger share of space than matters affecting the rights and interests 
of near 100 millions of subjects. 

Another editor of a London journal, also, has acknowledged that 
he never felt disposed to extract any thing from the Indian papers 
but a tiger or an elephant hunt! There is no truth, however, in 
the reason assigned for this indifference and neglect. Sir Walter 
Scott has observed, that the press as often follows as it leads public 
opinion. We believe that it oftener does the first than the last ; but 
still it does and it can sometimes /ead public opinion ; and if any 
man should attempt to persuade us, that if in those enormous papers, 
* The Times’ and ‘ The Morning Herald, a whole column, or even 
two, should be inserted twice a week on Indian affairs, they 
would lose one subscriber by the experiment, we should ascribe the 
effort to an absurd prejudice, or deem it but a sorry compliment to 
our own understanding. but, it may be said, these articles would 
not at least be read, and would therefore be useless. We are war- 
yy experience as well as reason, in utterly disbelieving the 
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assertion, We know that at one time all foreign politics, all 
domestic occurrences, every event that could affect the external 
welfare or internal prosperity of the kingdom, all were cast into 
abeyance by the overpowering interest of the affairs of this now 
neglected country : the whole kingdom was in a ferment about the 
misgo\ ernment of a few paltry provinces, utterly insignificant in 
extent and value compared to what British India now is: the 
mouths of the very canaille of the streets of London became fami- 
liar with Indian names and titles—the very walls, it is said, bore 
evidence of the deep sympathy of the people of England in the fate, 
and their indignation against the oppressors, of the people of India ! 
What called forth this universal feeling? the eloquence of Burke, 
and Fox and Sheridan? No; but the press of England, which 
recorded (imperfectly indeed) that eloquence, and disseminated it 
all over the nation. Are we now to be told, then, that this same 
people of England, infinitely advanced in intellect since that day, 
(brief as the elapsed period is for the intellectual progression of a 
nation,) cannot by any means be induced to feel an interest in the 
welfare of 100 millions of fellow-subjects, the people of a vast and 
rich empire, capable of infinitely augmenting the wealth of their 
native country by its productions, of opening new paths for their 
industy, new marts for their manufacture, and of reciprocating every 
benefit we can derive from the connection with the parent state. 
It is a gross libel on the people of England to assert any such 
thing—to tell us that a prize-fight or an obscene police-report has 
more interest for them than the affairs of an empire, which, under 
an improved system, opens to them so many new prospects of 
wealth and enjoyment: it is alie, a wicked odious lie. 

The real secret of the neglect of the English press, but chiefly 
that of London, is the gross ignorance of its conductors of all that 
relates to this country, and not the impossibility of exciting the at- 
tention of the people of England to its affairs. The Indian ‘ John 
Bull of Wednesday cites an instance of the fact. The paper to 
which he alludes, ‘ The Atlas,’ we believe, calls Mr. Prinsep the 
Secretary to Government, the Vice-President! But this is nothing 
to the ignorant blunders we have repeatedly detected in the ablest 
papers when venturing to comment on Indian subjects. This is the 
real secret of the neglect complained of. Some of the cleverest pro 
vincial papers, second, in no degree, in the ability with which they are 
conducted, to the leading journals of London, have taken up the cause 
of India and pleaded it in a manner equally zealous and talented, ho- 
nourable to their feelings, and creditable to their understandings., 

‘ The Liverpool Mercury,’ ‘‘The Leeds Mercury, ‘The Manchester 
Guardian, and several others ; nor have they lost any ground by the 
space they had devoted to a subject which at least ought to interest 
the people of England, and which, we are confident, would 
merits were clearly and fully laid before them. That state ofaffairs 
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is, we conceive, now approaching ; and the day is not far distant in 
which the London press must turn its attention to the consideration 
of the question of the future administration of these vast and fertile 
dependencies of the British crown ; and when its conductors can no 
longer plead in excuse of their own ignorance and indolence, an 
indifference which they, neglecting a sacred duty, have never sought 


to overcome feng Cc} nice 
B ng of Ilindoo Widows 


In some remarks on the subject of bur ing of widows, a contem 
porary speaks of writers at a distance being ‘ necessarily ignorant 
wilfully ignorant they may be—necessarily ignorant they need no 
be ; for more information upon this subject has been submitted to 
the Committees of the House of Commons than it would be in the 
power of any individual here, in any length of residence, to acquire. 
What do we know here of the number of suttees that oceur ?—even 
in this very province of Bengal, not atenth-part of them is ever made 
public, and scarcely any, indeed, but those which take place almost 
before our very eyes, at Chitpore and other places on the banks of 
the river. What information do we gain, from mere local residence 
and experience, of the feelings of the Natives in regard to the abo 
lition of this practice, or that could lead us to form a more accurate 
notion on the subject than any man of judgment may form, from 
reading the detailed reports of the most intelligent magistrates of 
the different districts in India,—a species of information which, thanks 
to the admired close system in this country, is never accessible to 
any of us here, until it comes ovt in the shape of a Parliamentary 
report? We say, that any man of sense in England, who has atten 
tively weighed the statements in those do uments, is just as capable 
of determining the question as any man of the same degree of 
intellect in India. Besides which, some of the ablest and most 
experienced servants of the Company have given their opinion, that 
abolition is as justifiable asit is practicable. It is said such a mea- 
sure would be foreign to our policy,—that is, to our avowed principle 
of toleration ; but there must be a limit to that toleration. Suppose 
it were alleged to be a part of the religion of the Hindoos, or the 
Brahmins rather, to sacrifice whole hetacombs of the Sudras at each 
and every of their frequently recurring festivals, should we tolerate 
these wholesale murders for a day? Most assuredly not, if we had 
the power, the physical power, to prevent them. We should abolish 
them at once, as we did infanticide at Saugor. Did the deluded 
Natives who adopted that barbarous practice not believe that it was 
a religious duty? As much as they now believe the sacrifice of the 
widows on the funeral pile to be so. The principles of toleration was 
there, then, not violated, but limited and defiled by the sacred laws of 
nature. Where is the obstacle to a similar course in regard to a 
case in which those holy laws are more cruelly violated? We have 
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read and heard a great deal of solemn twaddle about the necessity of 
solemnly deliberating, and carefully inquiring, any time these last 
twelve years, and the same language has been held a score of years 
further back than that. Weshould like to know from these solemn 
sages, what they may happen to consider a decent period for these 
solemn inquiries and deliberations. Half a century, we should con- 
ceive, to be a fair allowance of time to collect evidence, and to 
decide upon it. Even Lord Eldon would scarcely desire more to 
decide a Chancery suit. To be serious, however, can any thing be 
more sickening than these eternal repetitions of the same mawkish, 
hacknied common-places which have been repeated by those who 
had nothing else to offer for, heaven knows, how many years, and 
which convey no information, furnish no argument, and lead to no 
one earthly conclusion. We all know that, ere we legislate in matters 
affecting the religious prejudices of a people, we ought to inquire 
and deliberate. Who ever doubted it? but what have those who 
have directed their attention to the subject these last twenty-five 
years, at least, been doing? Have they not inquired and detiberated 
till their accumulated information has filled volumes ? It is decision, 
and not deliberation, that is now called for. If we have the power 
as men, the laws of nature call upon us to abolish these inhuman 
rites. “ If we have not the power, physical power, we mean, it is in 
vain arguing the question. Our own view, supported by the opi- 
nions of men of great ability and experience, and by those of some 
enlightened Natives themselves, is, that not the slightest difficulty 
or danger would attend the abolition. It would be talked about for 
a month; yielded to, as a matter of course, ina vear; and at no 
distant period be applauded by all the intelligent Natives themselves 
~ Bengal Cl} ymnicle 

China, 


Torture, whether to obtain confessions of guilt, or to exasperate 
or prolong the period of death, has happily been entirely banished 
from the British Isles, and has never been admitted in the govern- 
ment of Britons’ descendants in the western world. Christendom is 
nearly exempt from its injustice and cruelty; and in India, too, under 
British rule, it has no place. 

In China, the laws still permit it, to a defined extent, and the 
magistrate often inflicts it, contrary to law. Compressing the 
ankles of men between wooden levers, and the fingers of women 
with a smaller apparatus, on the same principle, is the most usual 
ferm. But there are many other devices suggested and practised 
contrary to law; and in every part of the empire, for some years 
past, there have been many instances of suspected persons, or those 
falsely accused, being tortured till death ensued. 

From Hoopih province, an appeal is now before the Emperor, 
against a magistrate who tortured a man to death to extort a con- 
fession of homicide. And we have just heard from Kwang-se pro- 
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vince, that on the 24th of the 11th moon, one Netseynen, belonging 
to Canton, having received an appointment for his high literary at- 
tainments to the magistracy of a Heen district, in a fit of drunken 
ness, subjected a young man, on his bridal day, to the torture, be 
cause he would not resign the band of music which he had engaged 
to accompany, according to law and usage, his intended wife to 
his father’s house. ‘The young man’s name was Kwanfa. He died 
under the torture, and the affrighted magistrate went and hanged 
himself. 
A Chinese Prison. 


Prisoners who have money to spend can be accommodated with 
private apartments, cards, servants, and every luxury. The _pri- 
soners’ chains and fetters are removed from their bodies, suspended 
against the wall till the hour of going the rounds occurs. After 
that ceremony is over, the fetters are again placed where they hurt 
nobody. But those who have not money to bribe the keepers, are 
in a woful condition. Not only is every alleviation of their suffer- 
ings removed, but actvai infliction of punishment is added to extort 
money to buy ‘ burnt offerings’ (of paper) to the god of the jail, as 
the phrase is. For this purpose the prisoners are tied up, or rather 
hung up, and flogged. At night they are fettered down toa board by 
the neck, wrists, and ankles, amidst ordure and filth, whilst the rats, 
unmolested, are permitted to gnaw their limbs! This place of tor- 
ment is proverbially called, in ordinary speech, ‘Te-ynk, a term 
equivalent to the worst sense of the word, hell.—Canton Register. 


Vanilla. 


By the Milo, we have advices from Manilla down to the 16th of 
April. A few days previous to her departure, the Government had 
issued an order, prohibiting all foreigners from trading in the in- 
terior, (or, as called there, the provinces,) and to confine their pur- 
chases of produce to the capital, which is supposed to be done with 
the view of confining the provincial trade to the native merchants 
of the place. This, however, is imposing no new fetters upon the 
trading privileges of the foreigners, as they never have been al- 
lowed to go into the interior upon any pretence, without special 
permission from the Government ; and it cannot be detrimental to 
the prosperity of foreigners, as few or no mercantile speculations are 
effected in the interior. 

Several slight shocks of earthquake have lately been felt, and a 
more severe shock may, perhaps, shortly be expected, if the opinion 
of long-experienced residents is to be confided in, who anticipate 
such an event from the burning of the large voleano in the province 
of Albay, which began last June, and has continued ever since. 
This volcano broke out in the year 1513, after a similar continu- 
ance of burning as at present, and destroyed several villages. ‘The 
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ashes were carried as far as Manilla, distant from its mouth about 
180 miles. 


Our correspondent adds, ‘ We have at present no mercantile 
transactions of interest, the shipping season being over, and all the 
vessels leaving us. Yesterday the French brig Telegraph left us 
for Havre de Grace. This vessel imported here 5,000 muskets on 
account of the Government, contracted for in Spain by a house of 
that nation in Paris, deliverable here at 94 drs. each. 

‘There is scarcely any produce in the market. The sugar is 
coming in; the crop having been more abundant than in former years 
is calculated at from 78,000 to 80,000 piculs, aud, in consequence, 
the prices are expected to be more moderate than during the two 
last seasons. Contracts for that article have been lately effected at 
drs. 5 7-8ths to 5 3-4ths per picul. —Canton Register. 


Description of a Human Sacrifice in Bengal. By an Eye-Witness. 


Yesterday morning (June 15, 1828,) L went to Khalee Ghaut in 
order to witness this spectacle. On my arrival at the spot, the 
corpse was so offensive, that it was scarcely possible to approach 
within twenty yards of it. I found, upon inquiry, that the deceased 
had expired three days ago, and the widow having determined to 
immolate herself on the pile of her late husband, and being ill at 
the time, it was necessary, in conformity with the rules prescribed 
by their religion, to defer the ceremony until her recovery. The 
unfortunate female was at this time concealed within a hut, near 
which lay the corpse, and no person could have access to her. The 
pile was soon erected on the banks of the neighbouring canal: it 
consisted of four stakes driven into the ground, and covered with 
wood and other combustibles. ‘The wretched victim, in the mean- 
while, arrived, supported by her nearest relations. She was about 
eighteen years of age, and appeared so weak and famished, that 
she was literally borne in the arms of her attendants, and removed 
to another hut near the water, in order to offer up a preparatory 
prayer. Two of the gentlemen present seized this opportunity of 
endeavouring to dissuade her from a purpose so rash and incon:‘s- 
tent, offering to maintain her for the remainder of her life, provided 
she would desist from her intention, representing to her at the same 
time the sinfulness and inutility of such a deed : her mind, however, 
seemed obviously wrought up to a pitch of wild enthusiasm by the 
previous treatment which she had undergone, and her replies were 
rather the incoherent ravings of religious phrenzy than the language 
of a reasonable person, and, in spite of every attempt to divert her 
from her gloomy purpose, she remained steadfast in her resolution. 
During the whole time she seemed oppressed with a degree of lan- 
guor and stupefaction, that was very apparent in her actions, which 
induced myself and the other gentlemen to believe that some in- 
toxicating drug had been administered to disorder her imagination. 








She was constantly supported in the arms of a near relative, whose 
presence was necessary to keep up her drooping spirits, and ti 
prompt her to this horrid deed. She was at lk ngth conducted to 
the water's edge in order to perform some other religious ceremony 

in the mean while, the deceased was laid on the pile, whither she 
herself now proceeded, and after having walked, or rather having 
been carried, round the pile several times, her strength having en 
tirely failed her, she was lifted from the cround by her attendants 
and placed by them within the arms of the deceas« d: in this situa 
tion she was speedily covered with heaps of dhujjo (a kind of dried 
rush used on the occasion) until she was totally concealed from our 
sight ; she was, indeed, so completely involved in this, that she must 
have been nearly suffocated by it Not content, however, with thi 
precaution, her inhuman sacrificers laid a he avy log of wood across 
the place that covered het legs, and were about to add several 
others, according to their usual custom, but one of the gentlemen 
very properly removed 
much displeasure to the perpetrators of the deed. They had als« 
but were prevented by us from making: use of 


a circumstance that seemed to cause 


ropes in readiness 
them Without all these preventives, however, every attempt at 
escape on the part of the unhappy victim must have proved fruit 
less, loaded as the miserable creature was with combustibles, and 


confined by the tiffened members of the decavine and loathsom 
corpse. 

The pile was now lighted, and the shouts of the spectator: 
drowned the cries of the sufferer When the flames had so far con- 


sumed the pile as to expose to view the scorched and disfigured 
limbs of the couple, I quitted the place, with a firm impression 
that the conduct of the helpless and deluded Hindoo female, in simi 
effect of a momentary delirium produced by 


lar cases, is merely the 
for the purpose. In the present in 


means adopted towards he 
stance, she appeared entirely a passive subject in the scene, at th 
mercy of her attendants, who did whatever they pleased with her. 

[ shall refrain from any comment on a practice which, in the 
present age, is revolting to humanity, leaving it to your able pen to 
do so, my design being only to record one of those facts which 
although indicating the rudest state of barbarism, and the grossest 
superstition, are tolerated in a country boasting of the advantages 
of British sway, and the blessings of Christianity.—Letter in © The 
Bengal Chi 


I William Bentinck. 


We have great pleasure in laying before our readers the following 
address presented to the Right Honourable Lord William Caven- 
dish Bentinck, G.C.B. and G.C.H. on the occasion of his Lordship’s 
arrival at this Presidency, on his voyage to assume the supreme go- 
vernment of India, by the Native inhabitants, and the kind and con- 
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descending reply which that benevolent and esteemed nobleman 
returned. 
To the Right Honourable Lord William C. Bentinck. Governor 
& il of the I Indies 


Madras, June 27, 1828. 

My Lorp,—When the inhabitants of Madras had the good for- 
tune and honour of being protected and patronised by your Lord- 
ship when Governor of this Presidency, they experienced the good 
effects of your liberal policy and your pious and charitable disposi- 
tion towards the poor, and every class of the community, particu- 
larly during the dearth of 1803 and 1804; as, by the exercise of 
those exalted qualities, the distressed villagers had been all provided 
with the means of support, and had been thus rescued from an un- 
timely dissolution resulting from starvation and d pair, to the utter 
disappointment of the uncharitable and ambitious hopes of the grain 
dealers, when rice was ordered to be supplied from Caleutta by your 
Lordship'’s command, which was gratuitously distributed to the 
poor, and sold to others at a moderate rate; thereby effectually 
providing a remedy against the inse paral le cor juences of such an 
iwful visitation as the one adverted to. 

This act of your lordship’s benevolence had not only thus saved 
many thousands of lives, but had contributed to the security of the 
public revenues, the result of a wise policy ; for had not your lord- 
ship then pitied the miserable state of the country, and provided the 
dying population with the means of support, the environs of Madras 
and the countries dependant thereon, would have been totally de- 
serted, and thereby the resources of government must have suffered 
most materially. 


These considerations excited our admiration and cratitude in no 
small degree, and have impressed us with no less attachment for 
your lordship’s amiable virtues and good will towards us: and in 
again expressing our sentiments of unfeigned r pect for your lord- 
ship, we exult in the happy occasion of your nomination to the 
highest station in the choice of the authorities at home to rule the 
destinies of India, alike to the benefit and interest of its subjects, 
and to the advantage and satisfaction of a grateful sovereign. That 
God may be with you wherever you are, protecting your lordship 
against all dangers, preserving your health and prolonging your 
life with happiness, is the most sincere and fervent wish of your 
lordship’s most grateful and obedient servants. 


(He re follows the signatures yf thore 240 pers ns.) 


Lord Bentinck's Reply. 
Madras, June 28, 1828. 
To tne Native Innasirants or Mapras.—lIt is always pleasing 
to return to an old and beloved home: but, after an absence of above 
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twenty years, to be greeted with so hearty a welcome, and to find 
unabated those sentiments of confidence and good opinion whicl 
were then so consoling, is particularly gratifying to me. Be assured 
that in me you shall always find the same affectionate friend, ready 
and determined, if calamity shall assail you, to come down with all 
the power of the empire to your relief, and most anxious to pro 
mote, by every possible means, the happiness and welfare of the whole 
Indian population May health and happiness ever attend vou 


Denate at tue Easr Inpra Hovser. 


Tris day a Quarterly General Court of Pr yprietors of East India 
Stock was held 
DivipEND 
The Cuarrman (W. Astell, Esq.) informed the Proprietors, that the 
Court of Directors had come to a resolution recommending the declara 
tion of a dividend of 5} per cent on by ( ‘ompany’s capital stock, for 


the half-vear commencing on the of July last, and ending on the 5th 
of January next, and | oved that he Court do agree in the said reso 
lution 


The Deruty-Crarrman (J. Loch, Esq.) seconded the motion 

General THornron observed, that the usual notice given when a de 
claration was made with respect to a dividend on the Co npany’s stock for 
the half-year ending th« 5th of January, was, that such dividend should 
be paid on the following day, namely, the 6th of January. But he found, 
by the present advertisement, that the dividend would not be payable 
until the 15th, making a difference of nine days. Probably there might 
be very good reasons for this alteration; but, if those who held Govern 
ment securities were paid at the usual time, he knew not why the Pro 
prietors of East India stock should receive their dividends later. 

The CuHarrMan said, if the gallant General had allowed him to put the 
question, he should have then felt it to be his duty to state that which 
must have occurred to every person interested. By some mistake, the 
15th had been inserted instead of the 6th, on which latter day the divi 
dends would be paid. He meant to have taken the eurliest moment to 
state the fact. (Hvar 


The motion was then agreed to 


INDIAN SUTTEES 

Mr. Poynper inquired, whether the Court of Directors had any com 
munication to make to the Proprietors on a subject which had been 
largely agitated in this Court two years since—he meant the question of 
suttees? He wished to know if the Honourable Chairman could state to 
the Court whether any step had been taken to revoke that system of 
authorised but appalling murde 

Mr. 8. Drxown rose to order. A gentleman was undoubtedly at liberty 
to ask a question, but he had no right to prepare it with declamation 

Mr. Poynper said, he would leave the question in the hands of the 
Chairman, hoping that he should receive a satisfactory answer. 

Mr. Hum: itended, that the Honourable Proprietor himself (M1 
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Indian Suttees 189 


Dixon) was out of order, in interrupting the learned gentleman, when he 
rose to ask a question with which the cause of humanity was so intimately 
concerned, 

Mr. S. Drxow observed, that he did not say a word until mention was 
made of ‘ murder;’ and, as ke expected something stronger was likely 
to follow, he thought it right to interfere 

The CHarrMAN, in answer to the question, said, that a despatch had 
very recently been transmitted to the Court of Directors from the 


Government of India, the substance of which was, that the Government 
had called on the local aut! apestias to report on this subject, and the 
results of the report which had been received were embodied in the 


despatch, which should be read 

The despatch from the Bengal Government, dated the 10th of April, 
1828, in answer to the instructions sent out the urt of Directors in 
July, 1827, was then read. It stated the number of suttees which took 
place in 1825 and 1826, and observed, that the local authorities, in some 
quarters where the practice was common, declared, that there was a 
crying necessity for putting it down; while other officers, who resided in 
districts where it was rarely resorted to, did not think the subject worthy 
of marked attention. In some places, where the people were of a hasty 
and passionate character, it was thought that reason existed for appre- 
hending considerable opposition to any attempt at an abrogation of the 
system ; but, in others, the custom was so little observed, that it was sup- 
posed it might be easily removed. The despatch stated, that the suttees 
in 1826 fell short of those reported in any former year. 

Mr. Poxnver said, it appeared that the suttees for 


ind 1826 





were now reported on. Parliament had only ported those of 1824 
He wished to know what was the gross number of women sacrificed in 
1825 

The Cuarrman answered, that the number of suttees in 1824 was 572; 
in 1825, 639; in 1826, only 518; being a diminution of 12] as compared 


with 1825 

Mr. Poynper—That was at the rate of cight l.forty human sacrifices 
for each month during those two years. He aid not mean to make any 
motion, at present, on this sul ject ; but he thought the attention of that 
Court, and of the pub lic at large, ought to be called to the continuance 
of this iniquitous and unnecessary system. Hea 

Mr. Hume observe “d, that at a moment when meetings were held in 
every part of the country to petition against the continuance of this 
system,—when papers deprecating the custom were emanating from all 
quarters,—it behoved the East India Company to take effectual steps to 
put an end to it. He, for one, entered his protest against the opinions 
of those who maintained that these sacrifices were in accordance with, 
and were authorised by, the religion of those over whom they ruled in 
India; and his decided feeling was, that no danger whatever would arise 
in India, if the Company interfered to abolish the practice. (Mear.) He 








conceived that, even if a trifling disturbance (and trifling it must be, if 
there were any disturbance at all) were likely to be occasioned by such 
interference, still they were bound to interfere, in order to overthrow a 
system which was at variance with all the feeling f humanity and 
morality 

Mr. S. Dixon said, that the Court of Directors had, on a former oceca- 
sion, given the Proprietors an assurance that representations should be 


made to the governing powers in India on th por ibject. The 
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Direetors had since received a communication from India, which had 
that day been read,—a fact which proved that the Directors had not lost 
sight of the question. He was well convinced that they would not lose 
sight of it, but that every thing consistent with propriety would continue 
to be dons 

CoNnVEYANCE OF LETTERS 1N INDIA. 


Mr. Hume made a complaint similar to one which he laid before the 
Court two years ago, with respect to a regulation connected with the 
conveyance of letters in India. It appeared that the post-office authori- 
ties there were not content with the name of the person to whom a letter 
was addressed, but insisted, also, on knowing the name of the writer 
When he formerly stated this, he was told that he laboured under a mis- 
take, and that no such system of espionage was known in India, But, in 
the course of last month, a document was sent to him which proved that 
he was perfectly right. That document was signed by Mr. E. Elliot, post 
master, and stated the necessity not only of the name of the person to 
whom the letter was addressed being known, but also the name of the 
writer, to assist, it was said, in tracing letters that might fail to reach 
their destination ; these names to be entered by the Postmaster-General 
in abook. Now, he could not understand why there should be so much 
jealousy and distrust of communications going through that channel. It 
might be said, that, if sucha precaution were not taken, the post-office 
would be burdened with letters directed to persons who could not be 
found, and that the revenue might suffer, if the persons writing such 
letters were not known. But there was no validity in that objection ; 
for, in India, the person putting in a letter paid the postage, and Retsien 
the revenue could not suffer. The loss must, of necessity, fall on the 
sender, if the letter failed to reach its destination. He hoped that this 
standing rule, if adopted and sanctioned by the Court of Directors,—a 
rule which was not well calculated to render the governing body popular 
with those whom they governed, but must have a contrary effect,—would 
be immediately rescinded. 

Mr. Tucker defended the order in question, which was adopted for 
the greater security of the letter, and for the satisfaction of the party 
sending it. The Honourable Proprietur knew that it was customary to 
write on a letter ‘ this letter is sent by such a gentlemen,’ in order, if it 
happen to miss, that the post-master should know to whom it ought to be 
returned. <A little memorandum-book was kept, in which each letter was 
entered, in order to prevent the servant who might be intrusted with 
carrying it from neglecting his duty, and appropriating the postage. He 
positively asserted, that the regulation was a good one. He spoke, of 
course, of his own time, when he was connected with that department ; 
and he denied, most positively, that any thing like a system of espionage 
had ever been acted on. He never heard of any such thing. It was 
never whispered, that letters were subject to supervision for any private 
or nee purpose whatever. (Mear.) He believed that the trust was 
held sacred ; and no suspicion, to his knowledge, had ever been attached 
to the manner in which the post-office in India was conducted. The cir- 
cumstances which the Honourable Proprietor himself had stated, did not 
go to prove, in any degree whatever, either that there had been an abuse 
of power, or that this regulation was framed for any other purpose but to 
ensure the satisfaction of persons sending letters. 

Mr. Hume still insisted, that the regulation betrayed a feeling of dis- 
trust and suspicion. It was, indeed, evidence of a species of espionage 
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on the C India 19] 
that was disgraceful to the Government. It was not a correct proceed. 
ing, and no inconvenience could arise from abandoning it, He would 
take the case of a public newspaper. If any individual, in the situation 
of editing a newspaper, wished to correspond on some subject not pleas- 
ing to the public authorities, this mode of calling for the names of those 
who wrote letters, and sent them through the post-office, must be the 
most effectual means of preventing such a correspondence from being 
carried on. 

The CHarrMan observed, that the regulation to which the Honourable 
Proprietor objected had existed for a long time, and was, he conceived, 
a very beneficial regulation for the writer, since it afforded the means of 
satisfying him as to the fate of his letter. He thought the alarm which 
the Honourable Proprietor entertained was ill-founded, for he was sure 
there was no fear whatever that the correspondence of any gentleman 
would be examined. With respect to the question which had been intro- 
duced by an Honourable Proprietor, (Mr. Poynder,) he would say, that 
he believed there were no two men who held a difference of opinion on 
the subject. The Court of Directors wished, most sincerely, to put an 
end to the system of suttees. Whether this object ought to be effected 
by authority sent from home, (as some Honourable Proprietors coptended 
that it should,) while the authorities on the other side of the water were 
afraid to abolish it forcibly, was a very serious question. (Hfear.) If 
those on the other side of the water were so cautious in approaching this 
question, how much more cautious, be asked, ought individuals residing 
in this country to be? (/fear.) He thought the subject znight safely 
be left in the hands of the Government; and the fact, that the suttees 
in 1826 were less, by 121, than they were in 1825, afforded a fair pre- 
sumption that the practice was on the decline. Here the discussion 
terminated. 

After some conversation relative to a resolution passed two years ago, 
on the subject of the qualification of persons appointed to act as inter- 
preters in India, and which possessed no general interest, the Court 
adjourned. 





Counts Martian in Inpra. 


‘ Head-quarters, Choultry Plain, 13th May, 1828. 

* Before a General Court Martial held at Nagpore, on the 18th of April, 1828, 
Serjeant Thomas Likie, of the effective supernumeraries, was tried for the wilful 
murder of George Stokes, gunner, of the artillery, by shooting him in the body 
with a gun loaded with ball, which caused his immediate death. The Court found 
the prisoner guilty, and sentenced him to be hanged, which sentence was con- 
firmed by his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and ordered to be carried 
into execution. But the unfortunate prisoner managed, the evening previous to 
the day fixed for his execution, to get a quantity of opium conveyed into his cell, 
which he swallowed, and was found dead by the party who went to bring him 
out ; however, as an example to the troops, the body was extended under the 
gallows, with the halter round the neck, while the troops marched past it.’ 

28th June, 1828. 

‘ Before a General Court Martial, held at Quilon, on the 24th of May, 1828, 
Captain Thomas Arthur Chauvel, of the 20th regiment of Native Infantry, was 
tried on the following charge, viz——With condnet greatly to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, in having, while in command of a detachment 
at Cochin, on the evening of the 22d of January, 1828, repeatedly struck and 
grossly abused, the Rev. Samuel Reisdale, Missionary, residing at the same place. 

‘ The Court found the prisoner guilty of having struck and grossly abused 
the Missionary, and sentenced him to be suspended from rank, pay, and allow- 
ances, for one calendar month ; which sentence was approved and confirmed by 
the Commander-in-Chief.’ 











CIVIL AND MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, AND 
CHANGES IN INDIA, 


[B. signifies Bombay—M. Madras—and C. Calcutta. ] 


Alcock, P., Cadet, Engineer, prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. June 13. 

Archbold, E. C., Lieut., Dep.-Paymaster at Benares, to be Sub-Assist. Com.- 
Gen., v. Clayton.—C, June 13. 

Adam, John, Assist.-Surg., to be Surg., v. Crichton, dec., to take rank y. Mac- 
kenzie, dec —C. June 27. 

Ashton, J. T., rem. from Ist to 2d brig. Horse-Artill.—M. June 16. 

Affieck, R., Lieut., 16th N. I., app. to 2d batt. Pioneers.—M. July 3. 

Anderson, G. W., Mr., to be Acting 2d Judge of Court of Suddur Dewanee 
and Foujdarry Adawlut, v. lronside.—B. July 8. 

Arbuthnot, R. K., Mr., prom. to the rank of Junr. Merch.—B. June 7. 

Broom, A., Cadet, Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. June 11, 

Bell, J. D.. Cadet, Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. June 11. 

Buist, G., Cadet, Caval., prom. to Cornet,—C, June 11. 

Berwick, G. J., admitted Assist.-Surg.—C. June 11. 

Barnett, W., Capt., from Ist class of Dep. Assist., to 2d class of Assist. 
Commis.-Gen,—C, June 13. 

Bygrave, B., Lieut., 5th N.1L., to be Paymaster of Native Pioneers and Adj. of 
Native Invalids at Allahabad, v. Goldie. —C. June 13. 

Bagle, H., Lieut., 2d N. 1, to comm. Arracan Prov. Batt. and Pol. Corps., vy. 
Smith.—C. June 20. 

Bell, B., Assist.-Surg., to officiate as Assist. Garr.-Surg., v. Spens.—C, June 20. 

Burt., J. R., Cornet, app. to do duty with 8th Lt. Cay.-C. June 4 

Baddeley, W.C., Lieut.-Col., 43d N. L., returned to duty.—C. June 7, 

Bralson, C., Cadet., Engin., prom. tor2d Lieut.—C. June 15. 

Barwell, H.M., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. June 13 

Baddely, H. C., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C,. June 13. 

Bell, G. B., Capt., 68th N. L., on furl. to Eur. for health—C. May 30, 

Bowe, W., Capt., 16th N. I, on furl. to China for health.—C. June 27. 

Boyes, T., Ens., app. to do duty with 38th N. I.—M. June 13. 

Borthwick, Wm., Ens., posted to 9th N. L—M. June 16. 

Bell, H. H., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill—M. July 1. 

Black, B. W., Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill—M. July 1. 

Bell, W. C., Ens., app. to do duty with 9th N. L—M. July 2. 

Bridges, D. M., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N, I.—M. July 2. 

Balfour, D. W., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N, L—M. July 2. 

Buée, J. P., posted to 15th N. I.—M. July 4, 

Biane, D.A., Mr., prom. to the rank of Junr. Merch.—B. June 7. 

Bell, A., Mr., prom. te the rank of Junr. Merch.—B. June 7. 

BRoulderson, S. M., Mr., to be Collec. of Land Rey. and Cust. at Bareilly. 
—B. July 4. 

Cubitt, Wm., Capt., 18th N. 1., to be Sec. to Clothing Board, v. Maddock, 
prom, to reg. Majority.—C. June 13. 

Clement, F. W., Cadet, Engin., prom, to 2d. Lieunt.—C. June 13. 

Cornish, H, H., Cadet,"Artil., prom. to 2d Lient.—C, June 13. 

Cornish, F. W., Cadet, Artil., prom. to 2d Lieut—C. June 13. 

Comberledge, H. A., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C, June 13. 

Clayton, H., Lieut., Sub-Assist. Com,-Gen., to be Deputy Paymaster at Benares, 
vy. Archbold.—C, June 13. 

Crane, J.C., Lieut., 23d N.1., to be Capt. of a comp., v. Field.—C. June 20. 

Cooper, F., Assist.-Surg., posted to 6th Lt. Cav.—M. June 11. 

Church, W. J., Ens., appointed to do duty with 26th N.1—M. June 13. 

Congreve, H., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt, Artill —M. July 1. 

Cox, E. T., Ens., app. to do duty with 19th N. L—M. July 2. 

Cockburn, A. K., Ens., app. to do duty with 29th N. L—M. July 2. 
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Promotions and Changes in India. 


Cosby, C. A., Lieut., 25th N.L, app. to Ist batt. Pioneers,—M. July 3. 
Carr, S., Lieut., 11th N. 1, returned to duty.—M. July 4 
Corsar, F. A., Mr., prom. to the rank of Pactor.—B. July 6. 


Dear, A. F.C., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. June 13. 

Davidson, J., Assist.-Surg., app. to the Med. duties at Azimghur, vy. Colvin. 
—C. June 20. 

Dickson, H., Superintend.-Surg., to be 3d Mem. Med. Board, v. Ogilvy, 
prom.—C, June 13. 

Duff, W., Assist.-Surg., returned to duty.—C, June 7. 

Dowton, H., Lieut., 4th N. L, on furl. to the Cape for health.—C. June 6, 

Duke, T., Lieut., 2d Eur. reg., app. to Ist batt. Pioneers.—M. June 12. 

Drysdale, W., Ens., app. to do duty with 10th N. 1.—M. July 2. 

Deacon, R., Lieut. 18th N. L., app. to Ist batt. Pioneers.—M. July 3. 

Dewar, Jas., Esq., to officiate as Adv.-Gen., vy. Bridgman, dee.—B. June 25. 


Elphinstone, Alex., Mr., prom. to the rank of Junr. Merch.—B. June 7. 
Erskine, J., Mr., prom. to the rank of Factor.—B, July 8 


Fendall, -H., Lient., from. Ist to 2d class of Dept.-Assist. Commis.-Gen. 
—C, June 13, 

Field, B. P., Capt., 23d N. L, transf. to Pension Estab.—C. June 13. 

Finnis, J. Lieut., Assist. Execut.-Officer to 14th div. of Public Works, to offi- 
ciate as Excent.-Officer, v. Buttanshaw.—C. June 20. 

Furnell, Assist.-Surg., app. to do med. duties of Ciy, Station at Sylhet, y. 
Wardlaw.—C, June 27, 

Fallowfield, J., Surg., app. to 3d N. L—C. June 7. 

Ferrier, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N. L—July 2. 

Forster, J., Ens., app. to do duty with 45d N.L—M. July 2. 

Farquharson, J. H., Mr., prom, to the rank of June. Merch.—B. June 7. 


Goodwyn, H. Lieut., Garris.-Engin. of Hansi, to be Execut.-Engin. of 12th or 
Kurnaul div. of Public Works, and of Garr. of Hansi, &c., v. Sessmore, 
prom. to a reg. Major.—C. June 15. 

Gibb, Alex., Esq., 2d Mem. Med. Board, to be Ist Mem., vy. Meek.—C. June 20, 

Gilmore, A., Assist., Surg., app. to Hill Rangers.—C, June 7. “ 

Graham, H. G., Assist.-Snrg., posted to 16th N. L—M. June 12. 

Green, Edw., Ens., posted to 2d N. L—M. June 22. 

Groube, D., Cornet, app. to do duty with 4th Lt. Cav.—M. July 2. 

Gordon, R. Ens., app. to do duty with 10th N. L—M. July 2. ; 

German, J. H., Ens., app. to do duty with 4d N. L—M., July 2. 

Gibbings, A. B., Ens., 16th N. I., app. to 2d batt. Pioneers.—M. July 3. 

Gilberne, George, Mr., prom. to the rank of Sen. Merch.—B. May 30. 


Harriott, F.J., Cadet, Cav., prom. to Cornet.—C. June 11. 

Hill, R., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens.—C. June 11. 

Hopper, A. Q., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C, June 11. 

Henchman, H., Cadet, prom. to Ens.—C. June 11. 

Huish, G., Lieut. Sub- Assist., to be a Dep.-Assist.-Commis.-Gen, of 2d class, 
—C. June 13. 

Hare, S. B., Cadet of Engin., prom. to 2d Lient.—C. June 13. 

Huish, A., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lient.—C. June 13. 

Hunter, C., Lient., 50th N. L, transf. to Pens. Estab.—C. June 27. 

Humffreys, S. J., Assist.-Surg., rem. from 5th to 4th Lt. Cav.—M. June 16. 

Hogarth, J., Evs., rem. from 29th N. L., to 2d Eur. regt.—M. July 1. 

Hawkins, F. C., app. to do duty with 10th N. I1—M. July 2. 

Holme, P., Ens., app. to do duty with ith N. I—M. July 2. 

Hamilton, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 43d N. L—M. July 2. 

Hooper, H., Vet. Surg., posted to 2d Lt. Cav.—M. July 2. 

Henderson, Jas., Lieut., 46th N. L., returned to duty.—M. July 4. 

Holland, E. M., prom. to the rank of Junior Merch.—B. June 7. 

Homby, N., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jun. Merch.—B. June 7. 
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llif, Geo., Lieut., 67th N. L., to be Adj., v. Smith, dee.—C. June 4 
Ireland, C., Ens., app. * do duty with 16th N. IL—M. July 2 


Jones, J., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens.—C. June 11. 
Johnston, J. M., Ens., app. to do duty with 43d N. I—M. July 2 
Jackson, ¥ H., Mr., prom. to the rank of Jun. Merch.—B. June 7. 


Knox, J. S., Cadet of Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. June 11. 

Kentish, John, Mr., to be acting 3d Judge of Court of Suddur Dewanee and Fouj- 
dary Adawlut.—B. July 8. 

Leader, W., Ens., posted to 16th N. —M. June 4. 

Lamb, J., Assist., var. rem. from 4th to 5th Lt. Cav.—M. June 16. 

Leslie, C., Lieut., Iny. Estab., posted to 4th Native Vet. Batt.—M. June 20. 


Macan, John, Lieut., 52d N. uN to be C apt. of a Comp , ¥. M’Bean dec. 
—C. June 27. 

Maxwell, Neil, Surg., app. to 3d Lt. Cav., v. Mackenzie, dee—June 4. 

M'Andrew, #®., Assist.-Surg., app. to 10th Lt. Cay.—C. June 7. 

Mowatt, J. L., Licut., to act as Interp. and Quart.-Mas. to 6th batt. Artill. during 
the absence of Lieut. Rotton —C. June 10. 

Moffat, ~ _ Lie ut., 7th Lt. Cav., returned to duty.—C. June 7. 

Marshall, eo ut., 3d Extra N. I, returned to duty.—C. June 7. 

Macleod, - , Lie ut. 2d N. £., on furl.—C. June 27. 

Mac vite, S., Lieut. 9th N. 1., rem. to Pens. Estab.— M. June 28. 

Moore, J., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill—M. July 1. 

Macqueen, L., Cornet, app. to do duty with Ist Lt. Cav.—M. July 2 

Maitland, J., Cornet, app. to do duty with Ist Lt. Cav.—M. July 2. 

Morrill, T., Ens., app. to do duty with 21st N. 1—M. July 2 

Macaulay, Colin, Ens., posted to 10th N. IL—M. July 4. 

Mermadier, H. J. C., Lieut., 29th N. L., returned to do duty.—M. July 4. 

Mills, Richard, Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen, Merchant.—-B. May 30. 

Mills, E. B., Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen. Merch.-—B. May 30. 


Nisbet, M., Assist.-Surg., posted to 62d N. I.—C. June 7. 
Napleton, H. G., Ens., posted to 8th N. I.—M. June 16. 


Oldfield, F. R. R., Lieut., 25th N. L., to be a Sub-Assistant Commissary-General. 
—C, June 13. 

Ogilvy, Alex., Esq., 3d Mem, to be 24 Mem. Med. Board, y. Gibb, prom. 
—C. June 20. 

Osborn, E., Maj., Inv. Estab., posted to 1st Native Vet. Batt.—M. June 30, 

Price, T. S., Lieut., 8th N. I., to act as Interp. and Quarter-Master to 18th N. I. 
—C, June 7. 

Paton, R., Ens., app. to do duty with 16th N. L—M. July 2. 

Phillipson, J., Vet. Surg., rem. from 2d to 4th Lt. Cav.—M. July 2 

Pitt, H., George, prom. to the rank of Factor.—B. July 6. 


Ramsay, J., Ens., 23d N. I., . be Lieut., v. Crane.—C. June 13. 

Rees, W. W., Capt., 56th N, I., on furl.—C. May 30. 

Royes, Ss. B., "Mr. , admitted an Assist.-Surg.—M. June 28. 

Robertson, J. B., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d batt. Artill—M. July 1. 

Reid, L. R., Mr. prom. to the rank of Sen. Merch.—B. May 30. 

Ravenshaw, J. H., Mr., prom. to the rank of Jun. Merch.—B. June 7. 

Russell, C, D., Mr., to be Collector of Rungpore.—B. July 4. 

Robinson, F. H., Mr., to be Sub-Collector and Joint Magistrate at Pillebheet. 
—B. July 4. 

Sepping, A. M., Cadet of Artill., prom. to 2d Lieut.—C. June 11. 

Spens, T., Assist. -Surg., app, to attend on the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, on a 
visit to the Churches of the Station —C. June 13. 

Shaw, W., Ens., 52d N. L., to be Lieut. vy. Macan, prom.—C. June 20, 

Simpson, T., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. June 27, 

Salter, H. F., Capt., 2d Lt. Cay., returned to duty.—C, June 7. 

Short, E. H., Ens., posted to 29th N. L—M. July 4. 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


Smith, F, E., Capt., 47th N. I, returned to doty.—M. July 4. 
Steven, J., Mr., prom. to the rank of Factor.—B. July 8. 


Taylor, J., Capt., from 2d to Ist class Assist.-Commis.-Gen,—C. June 13. 

Trevor, S. S., Lieut , rem. from 2d to 1st Brig. Horse Artill.—M. June 16. 

Tovin, R., Mr., prom, to the rank of Sen. Merch.—B. May 30. 

Talbott, T. H., Mr., prom. to the rank of Factor.—B. July 6. 

Thompson, G. F., Mr., to be Deputy Collec. of Land Rey. and Cust., at Bareilly, 
—B. July 4. 


Vincent, O., Cadet, Inf., prom, to Ens.—C. June 11. 

Vincent, G, F. F., Lieut., 8th N. 1., to be Capt. by brevet.—C. June 20. 

Vincent, Edm,, Ens., rem. from 2d Eur. Reg. to 29th N.1.—M. July 1. 

Whistler, G. H., Cadet, Inf., prom. to Ens.—C. June 11. 

Walker, A., admitted Assist.-Surgeon.—C. June 11. 

Wrottesley, H., Lieut.-Col., Iny. Batt., te Comm. 12th or Agra Prov. Batt. 
—C. June 27. 

Wilkinson, J., Assist.-Surg., posted to 5th N. I.—M. June 27. 

Worster, W. K., 2d Lieut., posted to 2d Batt. Artill —M. July 1. 

Wake, C. S. A., Ens., app. to do duty with 45d N. 1L—M. July 2. 

Woodfall, C., Lieut., 47th N. 1, returned to duty.—M. July 4. 

Warden, F., Esq., to be Collec. of sea customs and town duties, and land revenue 
of Bombay.—B. June 5. 

Warden, J., Mr., prom, to the rank of Jun. Merch.—B. June 7 

Willis, W., Mr., prom. to the rank of Jun, Merch.—B. June 7. 

Wilkinson, L., Mr., prom. to the rank of Factor.—B. July 6. 

Young, T., Ens., 2d N. 1., on furl. to Eur. for health.—C. May 30. 


BIRTHS. 

Biggs, the lady of Lieut.-Col., of Artill., of a daughter, at Cawnpore, June 7, 

Buckley, the lady of F., of a son, at Futtyghur, June 13. 

Clow, the lady of the Rev. James, Sen. Minister of the Scotch Church, of a 
daughter, at Colabah, July 3. 

Campbell, the lady of Major C. H., of a son, at Cossipore, July 9. 

Dougal, the lady of J., Esq., of a son, at Calcutta, June 9. 

Ellary, the wife of Quart.-Mast. W., 59th Foot, of a daughter, at Fort William, 
June 10, 

Garden, the lady of A., Esq., of a daughter, at Meerut, June 22. 


Home, the lady of Capt. Richard, 5th Extra N. [., at Jubbulpore, June 10. 

Hickes, the lady of Capt. F., Commander of the Marine Batt., of a son, at Bom- 
bay, July 5. 

Jacobs, the lady of J. H., Esq., of a son, at Futtyghur, June 6. 

Meriton, the lady of Capt. R. O., Pay-mast., Baroda Subsidiary Force, of a son, 
at Baroda, June 29. 

Morrell, the lady of R., Esq., of a son, at Gualjung, July 8. 

Pearson, the lady of Assist.-Surg. J. T., of a daughter, at Midnapore, June 8. 

Wimberley, the lady of the Rev. C., district Chap., of a son, at Howrah, June 11, 

Wake, the lady of Capt. H. W., 44th N. L., of a daughter, at Dacea, June 26. 

Wills, the lady of F., Esq., Civ.-Serv., of a son, at Allipore, June 29. 


MARRIAGES, 


Bogle, Arch., Lieut., 2d N. I., to Miss Maynard Eliza Grange, niece of Sir Charles 
D'Oyley, Bart., at Bankipore, June 20. 

Dwyer, Francis, Esq., Assist.-Surg., to Miss C. H. Dring, at Bellaspoor, 
June 30. 

Kerr, W. B., Esq., #0 Miss Catherire Moore, at Calcutta, June 2. 
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M’Mahon, M. J. T., Esq., of Civ.-Serv., to Eliza Mary, second daughter of 
Charles M‘Kenzie, Esq., Civ.-Sery., at Calcutta, June 26. 

Motteley, C., Assist.-Surg. to Civ.-Surg. of Azimeer, to Mary Anne, youngest 

daughter of Brig. R. P. Wilson, at Nusseerabad, June 1, 


DEATHS. 
Aldous, the infant son of W., Capt., 38th N. I., at Futtyghur, June 22. 


Beck, Eliza, relict of the late Capt. Robert, at Intally, June 19. 
Bird, E. W., son of E., Esq., Barrister at law, at Calcutta, July 9. 
Boileau, J. P., son of Lieut.-Col. J. P., Horse Artill., at Meerut, June 29. 














Craigie, Margaret, infant daughter of Major J. Craigie, at Chowringhee, July 2. 
Corfield, A. J., daughter of Lieut. Joseph, Ist N. L, at Allahabad, June 1, 





Dely, T., Major, 38th Foot, at Cawnpore, June 9. 





Fleming, Robert, Esq., Surg., at Caleutta, June 9. 
Frazer, Hugh, Lieut.-Col.-Comm. Artill., at Ceylon, June 30, 



































Gwinnett, James, Ens., 4th N. L., at Dapoolee, June 28. 

Gurton, J., Esq., at Benares, formerly of Futtyghur, June 18 

Hogg, Mary, wife of the late Capt., at Calcutta, June 21. 

Horkin, J. W., Ens., 18th N, L, at Mhow, July 2. 

Hunt, Robert, Lieut.-Col.-Comm. of Invalids, at Bycullah, July 3 

’ Hemming, Capt., 44th Foot, at Ghazeepore, June 7. 

Hawthorne, Steele, youngest son of Major, 17th N. L., at Dinapore, July 8 

Lamb, W.G., son of John, Esq., of Malda, at St. Helena. 

M‘Bean, J. G., Capt., 52d N. 1, at Chittagong, June 14 

Pinto, C. E., son of the late C. E., Esq., at Calcutta, July 6. 

Pollock, R. M., Lieut.-Adj., 3d Extra Beng. N.1., aged 38, at Bhopalpore, 
’ June 20. 

Take, Anne, wife of J. S., Esq., Assist.-Surg., 15th N.1., at Allyghur, June 8. 

Thomson, Jas., Esq., Assist.-Surg., 38ta Foot, at Cawnpore, June 7. 

Thullier, Chas., Lieut., 2d Bombay Lt, Cay., at Mhow, June 2. 


SHIPPING INTELLIGENCE, 


ARRIVALS FROM EASTERN PORTS. 








Date. Port of Arrival. Ship’s Name Commander Place of Depart. Date. 
1828. 1828. 
Nov.29 Cowes .. Florentia .. Walker .. Batavia... Aug. 8 
Nov.29 Downs .» Julia -. Grant .. Bombay.. July 29 
Dec. 1 Portsmouth.. John .. Moncrieff.. Batavia... July 20 
Dec. 1 Bristol .. Ada -. Cock .- Cape .. Sep.14 
Dec. 1 Downs .. Adm). Benbow Crawford .. Bombay.. Ang. 1 
Dec. 1 Plymouth .. Louisa .. Mackay .. Bengal .. June29 
Dec. 1 Dover .. North Briton.. Morrison .. Singapore July 18 
Dec. 4 Stranraer .. Margaret .. Coulthard... N.S.Wales June21 
Dec. 8 Downs .. Sovereign .. MacKellar.. Bengal .. July 26 
Dec. 9 Downs .. Morley .. Williams .. Batavia.. Aug.20 
Dec.10 Downs .. Comet ws .. Madeira.. Nov.22 
Dec. 11 Cowes .. Iris .. Frank .. Bengal .. Aug.12 
Dec.13 Cowes .. Hotteptot .. Weiss .. Mauritius Sep. 5 
Dec. 15 Dover .. America ‘ Denald .. Singapore June | 
Dec.15 Gravesend .. Mary .. Dagnio .. Bombay.. Aug. 2 
Dec.18 Margate .. Symmetry .. Smith .. Ceylon... Aug.12 





Dec.22 Ramsgate .. Norman .. Gennie .. Mauritius 
£ 

















Date. 
1828. 
July 
July 
July 
July 
June 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Date. 


27 
28 

9 
19 
12 
15 
16 
18 
23 
25 
26 
30 


1828, 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 


All vessels that have 
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) 
11 
13 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
16 

21 

24 


ARRIVALS 


Port of Arrival 


Batavia 
Bombay 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
N. S. Wales 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 
Bengal 


Shipping Intelligence. 


Ship’s Name. 


London 
Sovereign 
Alroyn 

Albion 
Bencoolen 
Bradock 
Bahamian 
Elizabeth 
William 
Welcome 
Hebden 

Fame i 
Victory ‘ 
City of Aberdeen 
Thames a4 


DEPARTURES FROM 


Port of Depart 


Cowes 
Cowes 
Portsmouth 
Liverpool 
Downs 
Liverpool 
Falmouth 
Gravesend 
Liverpool 
Portsmouth 
Downs 
Falmouth 
Plymouth 
Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Gravesend 
Margate 


Gravesend 


Ship’s Name 


Maria 

Jane 

Ann 

Rose oy 
Wm. Maitland .. 
Spartan 

Clarence 

Laurel 

Corsair 

Olinda 

Mary Ann 
Nimble 

Forth 

Elizabeth 

Vibilia 

Henry 

Favourite 
Columbine 


sailed since Noy. 10, have 


IN EASTERN PORTS. 


Commander. 


Smith 
Nelsfield 
Muirs 
M‘Leod 
Martin 
Whingates 
Pearce 

Pell 
Young 
Paul 
Fowler 
Bullen 
Farquharson 
Duthie 
Brigg 


SUROPE, 


Commander 


Steel 


Elsworthy .. 


Christie 
Andriette 
Jameson 
Eves 
Muddle 
Tait 
Robinson 
Robinson 
Spottisw ood 
Broad 
Robertson 
Collins 


Stephenson .. 


Pearson 
Christie 
lait 


= 


ort of Depart. 


London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
Liverpool 
Liverpool 
London 
Lon‘!on 
Glasgow 
London 
London 
London 
Glasgow 
London 


Destination. 


St. H. & Cape 
N.S. Wales 
N. Zealand 
Mauritius 
Bombay 
Bengal 

South Seas 
Bengal 

Rio Janeiro 
Cape 
Singapore 
Mauritius 
Mauritius 
Madeira 
Cape 

C. of G. Hope 
Cape 

N. S. Wales 


been obliged several 


times to put back to different ports ; there is not one of them in the list but is 


two or three times marked as arrived and departed; and, up to the 27th of 
December, it was believed that every vessel which had sailed since the 10th of 


November was still in some Britsh port. 





GENERAL List or PASSENGERS. 


PassENGERS HoMeWarRDs. 

By the Calista, from India :—Dr, Hood ; Messrs. William Cummings, Charles 
Seale, William Robinson, King, and Barnes. 

By the Columbine, from the Cape :—Mr. John Duke Jackson, merchant, and 
William Townsend. ‘Three officers of the late ship Padang. 

By the Henry, from the Cape :—Mr. Van Derburry, owner of the late ship 
Padang. Mr. George Scriven; Mrs. Van Derburry, and children ; and other 
passengers of the Padang. 

By the 4dmiral Benbow, from Bombay :—Mr. W. A, Crawford. 

By the North Briton, from Singapore :—Captain Syme; Messrs. Strachan and 
MacCarty, Civil Service; and James Nisbet, merchant, of the House of Nisbet 
and Dickson, (Cape.) 

By the Sovereign, from Bengal :—Dr. Malcolm; Messrs. Downs, Turner, and 
Young ; Mrs. Shaw. One servant. 

By the bel Jasman, from Batavia :—Captain De Vries, Lieutenants Cockburn, 
Gasushal, Freetierre ; and Mons. Von Stork. 

By the Mary, from Bombay :—Captain Holmes, late of the Sovereign, from 
the Mauritius. 

By the Hottentot, from the Mauritius :—Mrs. Froberville. 

By the Symmetry, from Ceylon :—Messrs. Spain, Hyde, Archer, Bloomer» 
Wilmott, and three children ; Roberts and Chambers. Mesdames Mainwaring» 
Haddock, Roberts, Taylor, and Lister ; one child, and three servants. 





